PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
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_A little higher Dalton, Mass. 


priced then other 
makes, : Our ; 
but its superior Selling Agents in 
qualities a Chicago are 


waey BRADNER 


fet a | SMITH 
& CO. 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






















































































Fee eee oaks Pes op CO- (id Berkshire 1) ills 
alley Pape norm Kotabliohed 1801, 1901, Our Centennial. 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 
Bolpoke, Mass., i5.$. A. 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and fer Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 
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**Valley Paper Ce. es . Bene 1902°° 


ond Regular List 
**Cemmercia: Bond sse8”" 
One-half Regular List 
“Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Vatley Paper Ce. Linen Ledger 1902°° 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
Bein Comaiercial Linen cane all the 
“Our Ledger’ 
**Freach qinen wove and taid 
Cream Laid i and White Wove Bond 
he Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
“Old Rated, Lines and Bend’ 
andard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Res and Bend’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
“Old Valley Mills 1902°° Exira-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 
**Vall.y Forge’ Fiate Extra-ine quality 
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Tuese PAPERS ARB UNSURPASSE) FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents fer Chicago: 
WROE & BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadneck Bldg. 


Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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SUPER CALENDERED 
BOOK PAPER 


N buying “Ramie Fibre” you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are receiving the most for your money that our many 
years of paper experience enable us to produce. 


The pulp from which this paper is made has all the desirable 
qualities of a No 1 Rag, Sulphite, and Ramie mixture, and is 
made under a private process to combine all the following prac- 
tical features: strength, soft resilient finish, lustre, folding qualities 
and a moderate price, all of which are so essential to the make-up 
of a practical paper for illustrated commercial literature. 


All of the regular sizes and weights, white or tint, carried in 
stock are packed in solid board frames—Special Mill Runs any 
size and weight, white or tint, packed in cases if desired. To 
know Ramie Fibre is the duty of every paper buyer 


J.W. BUTLER 
» PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO 
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The Simplex 


ne-Man Type Setter 
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These monthly Simplex pages are not advertising — they are 
business. 


They are the reader’s business — only secondarily ours. 


When Mr. E. G. Nettleton tells about writing his copy 
directly in type (see letter opposite) and the saving the 
Simplex makes for him—that is the business of every 
wide-awake publisher. 


When he wants to do likewise — then our business begins. 


When Mr. D. A. Webster explains how one Simplex opera- 
tor sets up his daily and weekly, it is the business of every 
small-city daily publisher to consider that proposition 
pretty seriously. 


When said publisher wants to know what it will cost him to 
instal a Simplex, then it is our business to give him the 
information. 


These two letters are only specimens. We have hundreds 
of similar ones. 


The Simplex is not a new thing, but is “‘time-tried and 
fire-tested.”’ 


It is not puffed up with the hot air of big-sounding promises, 
but has the documents to show what a money-maker and 
money-saver it is in hundreds of offices. 


Don’t neglect the matter any longer — such neglect is costing 
you money you could just as well save with the Simplex. 


Let us tell you about it. 





SEMI-WEEKLY GAZETTE 


Hurtcuinson, Kan., January 27, 1903. 

GENTLEMEN,— After using the Simplex a lit- 
tle more than a year we are satisfied in every 
respect. It meets the claims made for it by 
its manufacturers fully, as we interpreted them 
by the numerous testimonials, with the possible 
exception that it is requiring longer to become 
so proficient in its handling as to get the full 
product. Operating as we do, perhaps, it is 
a little difficult to say what average speed we 
make. We print semi-weekly and do not keep 
the machine running all the while. I write no 
more copy by hand. I usually put in’ the fore 
part of the day reading and gathering informa- 
tion, jotting down notes of topic and facts. In 
the afternoon, I have some one to justify for 
me and I set the type as I make the copy. When 
I have a good story to tell with plenty of 
facts, so I know what I want to say and there 
is no “grind” for copy, we often run out 
galleys at the rate of forty-five hundred ems 
an hour. With good copy, say reprint, we can 
run out a galley of fifteen hundred ems in 
fifteen minutes, almost any time we try. But 
we are still gaining in speed. I thought long 
ago the limit was probably reached, but it has 
not been even yet. We have had no break- 
downs or trouble of that sort since we have 
had the machine, and our bill for repairs, 
including the duplicating of some parts we 
thought best to have on hand in case of loss 
or breakage, has not been over $6 or $7. Our 
composition would cost us, by hand. about 
seventy-five or eighty dollars per month, while 
with the Simplex it has cost us_ practically 
nothing outside the investment. 

E. G. NETTLETON. 








FREE PRESS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


VENTURA, CAL., Janyary 20, 1903. 

GENTLEMEN,— We bought the first Simplex 
brought to southern California, over one year 
since, and it certainly has given us good satis- 
faction. One operator sets all of our reading 
matter for a small daily and an eight-page, six- 
column weekly. Two are employed when we 
have special or extra work for the machine, 
and the capacity of the type setter is then 
nearly doubled. When we first installed our 
Simplex I familiarized myself with it, and have 
been able to make all necessary repairs and 
adjustments. Now the operator takes entire 
charge of the machine and I have scarcely 
touched it in three months. Our supplies and 
repairs cost about $11 the first year. We set 
something over one hundred _ thousand ems of 
solid brevier each week. Cleanliness is the 
key-note for successful operation of the Sim- 
plex. it can not be broken with the use of 
ordinary carefulness. In short, we are satis- 
fied with our investment. 


Tue Free Press PusiisH1nc Company, 
- Per D. A. WEBSTER. 








THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


407 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Old Hampshire Bond is 
good paper—that is our 
judgment. 

A good many people 
who use it tell us that Old 
Hampshire Bond 1s the best 
paper they ever used for 
their letter-heads, envelopes 
and other stationery. 

The judgment of your 
own customers will carry 
more weight with you. 
Show them The Sample 
Book and get their judg- 
ment—and their orders. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


MAKERS 
South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
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Selling Agents 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK . .. .. Paul E. Vernon 
BOSTON. . . A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
PHILADELPHIA I. N. Megargee & Co. 
BALTIMORE . McDonald & Fisher 
WASHINGTON _E. Morrison Paper Co. 


RICHMOND. ._.. Southern Paper Co. 


MARES. 6 «8 ec 2 Troy Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE . . . J. &F. B. Garrett 
ROCHESTER Alling & Cory 
BUFFALO. . ._ . The Courier Co. 
HARRISBURG . . . Johnston & Co. 
READING ....:. - «ML Eal 
SCRANTON. . . . Megargee Bros. 


PITTSBURG W. W. McBride Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND Union Paper and Twine Co. 
CINCINNATI Cin. Cordage & Paper Co. 


DETROIT ._ Dresskell-Jupp Paper Co. 
CHICAGO . ._ Bradner Smith & Co. 
ST. LOUIS . . . Graham Paper Co. 


MILWAUKEE .... Standard Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS . Crescent Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE . Louisville Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS .. E.C. Palmer & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS John Leslie Paper Co. 


ST. PAUL .. . F.G. Leslie & Co. 
DUEUIH. .«. =. Zenith Paper Co. 
OMAHA . . . . Western Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY Kansas City Paper House 
DALLAS . . . A. G, Elliot Paper Co, 
DENVER. . . . Carter, Rice & Co. 


SALT LAKE . Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOS ANGELES . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


PORTLAND. . ._ Blake-McFall Co. 
SEATTLE . . . American Paper Co. 
ELSEWHERE 

CANADA 


Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
Buntin Gites & Co., 
Hamilton and Montreal 
GREAT BRITAIN 
L. S. Dixon & Co., Ltd., Liverpool 


SWEDEN 
Gumagtius & Komp, Stockholm 


NEW ZEALAND 
Brown & Stewart, Auckland 








“*The paper that your customers know about’ 
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THE AUTOPLATE 
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Better Plates. 











A HAND-PLATE 


Autoplates 


precision. 


dimension. 


It is turned out at the 
rate of 3% or 4 per min- 
ute, and when it reaches 
the pressroom is ready to 


print. 


AND-MADE PLATES are good 
only when produced slowly and with 
great care, but speed is necessary, 

and the surface of a hand-plate made quickly 
is slack and uneven, and no two are of the 
same thickness. 

For these reasons, in the pressroom, 
box-plates need to be underlayed or 


beaten up. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 





are plates made by the Autoplate machine. 
Autoplates are cast under pressure, and 
are shaved and trimmed automatically by machinery of the utmost 
The printing face of an autoplate is clear and sharp, and 
its thickness is made abso- 
lutely true to a given 





AN AUTOPLATE,. 





THE CAMPBELL COM PANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 
189 Fleet St., London, E. C. 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago 


5 Madison Ave., New York 
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THE “CENTURY” 
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“A BIRD.” 


A short time ago a prominent and experienced pressman in one of our large cities wrote us: 
‘* All the boys in our town who have examined your four-track rotary- 
distribution Century pronounce it ‘a bird.’ ”’ 
How expressive this is of the practical man’s satisfaction with the tool we have developed 
for his use. 
The more the practical man studies the construction of the ‘* Century,”’ the more he 
finds in it that which helps him to do his work quicker, better and with less labor and worry. 
The embodiment in the ** Century” of the 
Locking Pin Bed Movement, 
Eccentric Lift Impression Mechanism and Automatic Compensator, 
Immovable Continuous Register Racks, 
Radially Closing Grippers and Instantaneous Front Guide Action, 
and Rotary Distribution, 
is not only for the purpose of increasing the all-around 
efficiency of the press, but, what is of just as much importance, to assist the pressman to do his 
work in less time, with less hard labor and with less worry than is possible with any other press. 
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THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago 189 Fleet St., London, E. C. 5 Madison Ave., New York 
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Past or Present— 
To which do you belong ? 
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In the backwoods some people are 
still using hand looms. 


In some countries the farmer yet 
plows with a wooden stick. 


A steer cart is good enough rapid 
transit in some parts of the United 
States. 

There are business men who still 
conduct their correspondence with 
pen and ink. 


There are other business men who 
embellish their stationery by printing 
the headings with rubber stamps. 





And some printers yet 
think that with cylinders 
and platens running at 
about fifteen hundred per 
hour they can compete 
with the Harris Machines 
at speeds of five thousand 
per hour up. 


It 1s 
to laugh 








A famous Rhode Island firm runs a private printing 
plant. They print three-color labels. Each label is about 
5x8. The forms are heavy—in fact, solid tints and colors. 
They formerly ran them on a four-roller stop-cylinder 
press, sixteen labelson. Each sheet was racked separately 
to prevent off-set. The average daily output was 4,000 
sheets, or 64,000 single labels. One pound of ink printed 
3,300 single labels. Now they print them on a 15x 18 
Harris Rotary Press, six labels on. Sheets are racked 
without off-set, eighteen to the pile. The average daily 
output is 22,000 sheets, or 132,000 single labels. One 
pound of the same ink prints 6,100 single labels. ‘They 
buy eighteen electrotypes instead of forty-eight. ‘They 
impose, strike-in and make-ready eighteen electrotypes 
instead of forty-eight. The daily cost of operating is less 
by 35 percent. The output is doubled. The register is 
better. The presswork is as good—some say better. 
And they save $11.50 per day in their ink bill. 

















FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO — OLp Cotony BuILDING 


NILES, OHIO 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 8 Broad Court Chambers, Bow St., London, W. C., England. 


NEW YORK —26 CorTLanpT STREET 
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Je HARRIS — 
AUTOMATIC PREKY 
COMPANY? 























The Many-sided Harris 





To the General Trade 


The Harris is offered as a time-saver, space-saver 
and money-saver on a very large class of general 
printing. It is thoroughly automatic, feeding 
itself from a pile of ordinary cut stock. 


To the Proprietary Medicine Trade 


The Harris is of great value. It has been gen- 
erally adopted for printing customers’ cards on 
the backs of almanacs — doing the work at the 
rate of 5,000 impressions per hour, where the 
runs average but 300 between changes. 


To the Folding-Box Maker 


The Harris now offers facilities for printing 
board, all weights up to 23 x 33 inches at 5,000 
per hour. ‘This is on the basis of printing the 
stock in mill sizes, the scoring and cutting to 
be done after printing. 


To the Envelope Manufacturer 


The Harris offers a printing facility so advan- 
tageous that it has been generally adopted. 


To the Card Index Maker 


The Harris is a prime necessity. To this work 
ten Harris presses are devoted exclusively, or 
nearly so. 


To the Counter-Check Book Manufacturer 


We say that the Harris can be run with num- 
bering heads, printing in one color and number- 
ing with another at the same impression. The 
demand made upon us by printers of this 
specialty is now met by recent devices of our 
Mr. C. G. Harris and others, and counter- 
check books are being economically produced 
on the Harris. 


To the Paper Bag Maker 


The Harris offers facilities for automatically 
printing square, satchel bottom and automatic 
bags in sizes from % |b. to 25 lb., at 5,000 im- 
pressions per hour, and also flour sack tubes in 
four colors, 5,000 tubes per hour. 

To the Tag Manufacturer 


The Harris has proved itself indispensable, 
printing 125,000 single tags per day, day in and 
day out, with frequent changes, or in gangs of 
four if desired. 


To the Manufacturer of Gummed Labels 


The Harris is highly economical. 


To the Maker of Manifold Impression Books 


The close automatic register of the Harris is a 
high recommendation. 


To the Seedsman 
The Harris is useful for seed packets, flat or 
made up, and for a hundred other things. 

To the Manufacturer of Paper Novelties 
What the Harris will do is a good reason for 
corresponding with us. 

To the Manufacturer of Jewelers’ Cards 


The Harris is as useful as to the tag men or 
the card index maker. 


To all large Manufacturers doing their 
own Printing 


The Harris is unusually attractive, because as 
a class they always figure costs. 
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FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO — OLp CoLony BuILDING 


NILES, OHIO 


NEW YORK — 26 CortTLanpT STREET 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 8 Broad Court Chambers, Bow St., London, W.C., England. 
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THE DUPLEX 











Prints from TYPE and FLAT FORMS 4, 6, 7, 8, 10 or 12 Pages 
at speed of 5,000 to 6,000 per hour. 





SPEED without STEREOTYPING. 
An ECONOMICAL PERFECTING Press. 





OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 





Paterson, N. J., Dec. 17, 1902. 


Dup.tex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. : 

Gentlemen,—After ten years’ use of one of your old style Duplex Perfecting 
Presses, and feeling the need of a higher speed press, we are pleased to give you an 
order for one of your new improved Angle-Bar machines. 

We make this purchase on account of the many decided advantages of the Duplex 
over any stereotyping press, and as our circulation is constantly increasing we naturally 
looked very carefully into the stereotyping matter. 

Wishing you every success, we remain, 

THE PRESS PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 
GEORGE S. CHISWELL, President. 











DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS C0., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Seybold Patent, No. 594,490, Nov. 30, 1897. Seybold Patent, No. 627,600, June 27, 1899. 
7 a No. 627,598, June 27, 1899. Other Patents Pending. 





Why not let your operator double his output in trimming? 
Do you realize what trimming two edges at once means? 


It means TWO CUTS to trim FOUR SIDES with only one 
turn of the table. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. BERLIN 
J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., ATLANTA, GA., Southern Representatives. Tue J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 


JPatentees and Wuilders of 


HIGH-GRADE MACHINERY FOR BOOKBINDERS 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND PAPER MILLS 














Seybold Duplex rimmer 
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THE AULT & 
WIBORG CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CINCINNATI Letterpress, ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK Steelplate, TORONTO 


CHICAGO Copperplate LONDON 


AND 

















Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers. 
[aE 
IMPORTERS OF 
Lithographic Stones, 
Supplies and 
Bronzes. 











CARMICHAEL, WILSON 6& CO., Ltd., Agents, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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The Safest Purchase 











You Can Make 



















In buying job presses, 
make-ready and feeding 
are subjects for consid- 
eration. With most 
makes of jobbers, “the 
make-ready costs 
almost as much as 
the typesetting, and 
requires more skill.” 

















Relative to Make-ready: 


A press can be made ready quickly only when the base for paper and typé is absolutely level. 
Inaccuracies in press parts mean additional labor for pressman. In preparing the bed and platen of a 
press, The Chandler & Price Company begins at the bottom. Foundations of solid masonry are laid, 
the best machine tools are placed on the level and solid surface, and press parts that will bear the test 
of a straight-edge are the result. This relieves the pressman from much of the underlay and overlay, 
which the hills and hollows in less expensively prepared presses make necessary. 







Relative to Feeding: 


The Gordon dwell and the Chandler & Price throw-off make rapid feeding possible and profit- 
able. The sheets can be placed accurately and, in many cases, the throw-off is operated by the elbow, 
leaving both hands free. 

Our Chases save you time. Machines of our own patents mill the sides parallel, saving time in 
locking up and lessening the danger of a pi. “‘ Things are not always what they seem.’’ Inspection 
and comparison are desired. 





























The Chandler G Price Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of high-grade Printing Machinery 
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/ ELECTRIC) CITY 
ENGRAVING CO. 


507-309 WASHINGTON ST. 
Py BUFFALO NY: \4 
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F GUIDING - FAIRY SERIES 
*1 THE DESIGNER 


sli a : f ; 
OUR CUTS ARE EXTRA DEEP 
GRADE MWIGHEST ~  —_ \, ONES PRCES 
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NEW ACME 
self-Clamping (UTP KR 


Built in Sizes from 34 to 52 Inches. 








Crank Movement 


2 


Foot Clamp 


Hand Clamp : or Lt CORLEY a | | 7 L l 


=) 
S 
All style Gauges 
S 
Flush-box Frames 


2 


Working parts 
under the table 








We have for some time recognized a demand for a cutter that would be equal to our 
Inside Gear Machine—a cutter that would be the very highest type of machine. This we 
now offer in our NEW ACME CUTTER. It is built in sizes 34, 38, 42, 46 and 52 
inches. To our customers who have used the Acme for many years we would say that we 
now offer a machine that is better than the previous best —the Acme of last year, making 
it absolutely the best cutting machine on the market. 








MILL MACHINES, 56 To 84 INCHES 








Send for full particulars to our nearest office. 


THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO. 
33, 35, 37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadien Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western’ Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 

Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los ‘Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Hous se, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 











THE OPTIMUS 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


Formerly it was thought that three-color work could be done 
only on Stop Cylinders. The first Two-Revolution used for this 
work was a No. 5 Optimus in the office of F. L. Chapman & Co., 
Chicago, and the job was the cover for “The Ram’s Horn.” 

That was ten years ago. Since then many Optimus presses 
have been devoted exclusively to this exacting work, proving entirely 
adequate; the equal of the Stop in strength, register and distribution, 
and vastly superior in speed. 

The Optimus is better than it was ten years ago. It is better 
than it was a year ago. It has grown with the needs of the printer, 
and today is the press best fitted for his greatest effort. 


SET IN BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER’S BOLD PASTEL AND OLD STYLE NO. 59 
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For Bible Work # For Book Work 
8 33 


For Catalogue Work 
































ROP-ROLL MARGINAL-FEED MACHINE has Automatic Sheet Retarder, 
Automatic Registers, Automatic Head Perforators that overcome ‘‘ buckling,”’ Auto- 
matic Points and Adjustable Packing Boxes. This is the only machine on the market 
that will handle any weight of paper from India, or Bible paper, up to coated book. 








| snap FOR SAMPLES OF WORK 





‘MAD ° 


BROWN FULDI? -ACHINE CO. 


ER- PA. 


New York AGENCY: CHICAGO AGENCY: 
H. L EGBERT & CO. CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 


21 New Chambers Street. 304 Dearborn Street. 
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‘Violet crowned, pure, 
sweetly. smiling Sappho” 
Alcaeus. 


Could she but have 
enshrined her verse in 





PENINSULAR 


Cover \iy Papers 


FOR SALE BY THE FOLLOWING 
WHOLESALE PAPER DEALERS 








Bradner Smith & Co., ‘mune + Chicago, Ili 
Union Card & Paper Con, mn) © een New York, N. Y. 
F. 0. Sawyer Paper Co..,....... 
Wright, Barrett & Stillwell Co., 
Minneapolis Paper Co., ~-... 
J. P. Jordon Paper Co., 
Benedict Paper Co., 
Chicago Newspaper Union, -...... 
Louisville Paper Co., 
R. P. Andrews & Co., Inc., 
Union Paper & Twine Co..,.-.... 
Diem & Wing Paper Co., 
Hubbs & Howe Co., 
_ Louisville Paper CO 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co., 
Chicago Newspaper Union, 
Southern Paper Co., ise 
Detroit Paper Co., 
H. Niedecken Co., ..-..° 
Chicago Newspaper Union, 
Western Paper Co., a : 
Carter, Rice & Co., --  - Sed OHS Denver, Col 
W. F. Holmes, Agent, ....... - -..-. ; ..... Grand ‘Rapids, Mich 
Memphis Paper Co.,...... = SE keg 2 : ae - Memphis, Siaue. 
Archer Paper Co.,... oie on ’ Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Geo. F. Wing & Co.,--- Bante eee mere 


W. J. Gage & Co., Lim., aia oe Toronto, Ont. 
Exclusive Agents for Canada. ; 


The Develiié ‘Side Shows A. PAGE FROM. THE ‘PENINSULAR 
DAGEANT. It yow with the whole binky wre ws oreee 


PENINSULAR ‘PAPER co. 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN : 
WEAVERS OF FINE CLOTHES FOR BOOKS 














THE INLAND PRINTER 


Prosperous lo Printer? "1S WORTH ms BEcW RECOGNIZED BY YOUR IATHER,MYIIMER, YOU AND ME.” 


etn) zs seams, cuone, “The Queen Gily Printing Ink Go. 


INK/ 147 PEARt St. Boston. ESTABLISHED 1860. 
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This style built in 30-inch and 32-inch sizes. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 








T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN | 









NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street ° 








Photo(jravure Plates 
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The Largest Printing Plate Manufacturing Establishment in the World. 
' “Highest Awarps, 


RECEIVED AT THE WORLDS COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 







Ay 
.. yy 
: < YS \ 
y Be OX 











For more than Thirty Years. 
we have made Printing and 
Embossing Plates and offer our 
record as a sufficient guarantee 
of the faithful execution of all 
orders entrusted to us 






















PHoto-ENGRAVING 2° 


HALF-TONE, ZINC- ETCHING, MAP, WOOD ano METAL ENGRAVING. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING oF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ror LETTER PRESS PRINTING. 


for yraall? 21-23 BARCLAY ST to 26-28 PARK PLACE 


PRINTING. 








mm 








F. EF. OKIE 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


Branch Office: 


167 
Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Our 40c. Cut Black 


is the blackest of black inks. 


Printing Ink When placed alongside of 
Manufacturers 














One of our 
English 
customers says 
of this ink : 


With reference to 
your 40c. Cut Ink, 
and so far as we can 
see, it is as good as 
any thing we have 


ever worked with. 











other blacks of higher price 
it makes them look gray. 


Branch Office: 

170 Edmond St. 
Birmingham, 
England. 





Another 
firm in Holland 
says: 


Send us, if you 
please, immediately, 
1000 (thousand) Ibs. 
of 40c. Cut Black, 
just as had, and 100 
(hundred) Ibs. of 
50c. Cut Black. 

















We have thousands in our files from others in the United States and 
Canada. These are nice testimonials of the merits of this ink, and we 
are larger sellers of it this day than ever before, as it becomes known and 
its merits are recognized. 

Our price is 4oc. in 1-lb. lots, 40c. in 100-lb. lots, 40c. in 1000-lb. lots. 
Three grades of softness always in stock. All goods guaranteed or money 


refunded. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW MITERER 


























equipped with a Standard Gauge. This gauge is made in the same manner as the 
justly famous system used on the Improved Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutters. 
The swivel gauge is slotted, and into these slots fits a reversible gauge making it 
possible to miter or trim rule to multiples of 12-point or 6-point ems. The swivel gauge 
can be set to its regular positions by means of a pin which engages a hole in the bed, or it 
can be instantly set to any intermediate position by means of a set-screw. The bed is marked 
plainly for the different angles. Being specialists in the manufacture of point-set tools for 


H: all the advantages of the regular Golding Upright Miterer, and in addition is 





Golding Improved 
Upright Miterer 








the printer we are in a position to guarantee them as regards accuracy. We use special 
machines which have been designed for this work and our experience in manufacturing such 
tools covers many years. 
Golding Improved Upright Miterer, complete,. .. . . $18.00 
Golding Upright Miterer,. . ..... ++ «+++. + 14,00 
Send for Discounts and _Advertising Matter. 





We Sell Everything 


used by the printer. We manufacture the most complete line of Machinery, Tools and 
Supplies for the printer of any house in the country. We sell type from all foundries and 
can give the most efficient service at the lowest possible prices. 


Alddress our nearest Store for Prices, Catalogues, etc. 











GOLDING G CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTING MACHINERY, TYPE, TOOLS, 
MATERIALS and OWL BRAND PRINTING INKS 


407 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill Square PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth St. NEW YORK, 540 Pearl St. 














SOLE AGENTS FOR. BARNHART BROS. (2 SPINDLER’S TYPE IN NEW ENGLAND 
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The 20th Century sales 3 re 


Reliance 


Photo-Engravers’ Proof Press 


Send for illustration, further particulars and prices 
to the manufacturers 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
118=132 W. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


We also make the Reliance Router, Safety Trimmer and Rotary Planer (the new type-high machine). 




















= 


Crane’s HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 

select trade. Their merits are known the world 

e.hO 9 over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 

L ad 3 e S tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 
in the following styles and qualities: 


S j y 
tatlioner SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 


; EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 
Sold by all Stationers ored Boxes, containing % ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
and Booksellers in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- All thie Gtattencsy , a & Ww. M. CRANE 


tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
can be relied on as 
GEO. B. HURD @ CO., New York, whose boxes bear represented # # # DALTON, MASS. 


the word “‘ Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. 


CROWN |g dU ileal 
> 























MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smalier weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. and 111 Fleet St., E. C., London, Eng. 
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MOTOR DRIVE 





Brown @, Carver 
‘Automatic Clamp” 


CUTTERS 





Designed to Cut Accurately the 
greatest output per day possible 








The instantaneously adjustable pressure for 
clamping (on the Brown & Carver Cutters 
only) is especially valuable on freshly printed 
work, which it is desirable not to “‘ off-set.”’ 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 


Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., 337 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STORES J CHICAGO, ILL., 321 Dearborn Street —J. M. IvEs, Manager. 
‘ “| LONDON, ENGLAND, 23 Goswell Road — ANDREW & SUTER. 


MILLER & RICHARD 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Ont. 























SOLID 
COVER 
INKS | 


We are making 
what we believe to 
be the most dril- 
liant, solid and best 
working line of inks 
for printing on dark 
colored and antique 
papers. We have 
issued a sample 
sheet, which we 
will mail you upon 
application. 

















WE MANUFACTURE 
Printing, Lithographic, Copper and Steel Plate Inks 
and Varnishes of all colors and grades. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


THALMANN 








PERMANENT 
POSTER 
COLORS 


We are now 
making a full line 
of the most perma- 
nent, the brightest 
and the dest work- 
ing Poster Inks that 
have ever been 
offered to the trade. 
A full line of sam- 
ples will be sent 
for the asking. 











Printing Ink Company 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


OMAHA 
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Rig Sarning Capacity 











HE question of the earning capacity of the Linotype, 
both in newspaper and book offices, has been so 
clearly demonstrated, that argument along that line seems 
unnecessary. Your competitors have the facts and figures; 
however, to show prospective purchasers what the 
machine has done, is doing and will do, we will 

also supply this information upon request. 








Linotype 


YOU NEED THE 


TO MEET COMPETITION 








Do not imagine because you do but little book- 

work you have no need for these money- makers. 

Put in Linotypes and you will not only find them indis- 
pensable for much of the work you now do by hand, but other 
work can be secured from which large profits will result. 


Terms: Lease or Purchase. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


stds ber igre Dao Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


617-619 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 








P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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For Small Mewspapers 


HE Junior Linotype is the machine. Casts perfect 
slugs the same as the regular Linotype. We can posi- 
tively guarantee it “right” and to do what is claimed for it. 








. Includes two complete faces—brevier and nonpareil—either solid 
Price, $1,500. or leaded; uses Linotype metal costing not to exceed 7 cents 
per pound; speed, 3,500 ems an hour and upwards; equipped for either gas or gasoline 
burners, uses but fifteen feet of gas an hour. 





It has met with the highest praise at various State 


Editorial Conventions. Junior 











NO FURTHER WAITING! 


JUNIOR 
LINOTYPE 


@s IS NOW READY s@LO 





PERFECT 
IN ALL ITS 
DETAILS 









Offices which have been waiting for the Junior 
can now depend upon orders being filled promptly. 
In perfection of product, speed and other essential fea- 
tures, the Junior Linotype meets the needs of the small 
newspaper publisher for whose use it is especially designed. 


Place Your Order Early. 








MERGENTHALER [ TNOTYPE CO] 


1719, a1 Van Buren Steet, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


617-619 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 




















From CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON G COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9, 1902. 
Referring to yours of the 6th 
inst., we find the Peerless Black 
fully maintaining the superior 
quality that has charac- 
terized it over other car- 
bon blacks. 


oo 





From B. WINSTONE 
& SONS, Ltd. 
LONDON, Oct. 17, 1902. 

It affords us much pleasure in 
adding our name to the ever-length- 
ening list of printing ink makers 
who speak well of Peerless Black. 

We have used Peerless Black for more 
than ten years and consider it by far the 
most superior we have yet examined 
for density, luster, smooth working and 
general excellence. In conclusion, we beg 
to enclose herewith contract for supply of 

Peerless Black for 1903. 





ry 
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From FRED. H. LEVEY 
COMPANY 


New York, April 11, 1898. 
Referring to our conversation, 
we certainly expect to renew our 
contract with you for ‘‘Peerless 
Black.’’ We shall continue to use 
‘Peerless’? in our half-tone 
and letterpress inks, as we 
consider it superior to any 

other black, especiall 
for fine half-tone work. 


MMMM 
ios 


Ly 


Dp 


From JAENECKE BROS. 
& FR. SCHNEEMANN 

°° THE Ke New York, March 3, 1898, 

PEERLESS iv, We supply the black ink used by 

CAR = “The Inland Printer”’ for their let- 

BON BLAC terpress and half-tone work, and 

; <— this ink is made with your Peerless 

OMPANY Black, experience having taught us that 

no other black will give so good a result 
in fine letterpress and half-tone inks. 

We have purchased Peerless Black for 
many years, and that we continue to use it 
is a proof that we consider it a black of 

exceptional merit. 


Pest yu tn MPANY 
SOLE AGENTS 


(For Te PEERLESS CARBON BLACK Co., PITTSBURGH, PA) 


3l~335 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK USA: 





THE PRINTER 


WHO SEEKS SUCCESS 


Realizes that old-fashioned methods, while good 
in their time, will not lead the procession to-day, 
and, in order to keep in advance of his competi- 
tors, he must use up-to-date appliances. The 
wise selection of a good motor has enabled many 
printers to increase their business to a remarkable 
extent. Our motors are designed especially for 


the printing and allied trades and our long experience enables us to give proper 
specifications for correct attachments. Our motors are non-sparking, have a high 








efficiency, great durability, and give the best commercial value. 


Write for new booklet No. 3211. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices, 527-531 West 34th Street, New York 


——— BRANCH OFFICES 

















CuicaGo, FIsHER Bupc. Boston, WELD BLpG. St. Louis, SEcurITY BLpc. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND TRusT BLDG. 
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THESE INKS ARE THE 


STANDARDS 





ADOPTED BY THE 


LEADING PRINTERS OF 


THE WORLD 


The Standard 


Printing Ink Co. 
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Sole manu- 
facturers of 


CROW BLACK 


AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


| 





Chicago Branch 
69-71 Plymouth Place 


PPP dd ddd ddd ddd 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


~weoworwrwrwvrvrveveuwveseveuevrevlw. 


~~wwwwe. 

















Presses Built in 


No. 1—Size of Die, 





THE 


Two Sizes 


3x5 inches 


No. 2—Size of Die, 


334x8% 


624 


inches 


A Few 
of Our 
Custo- 
mers 





VICTOR 


To whom we reier 


Alexander & Cable Litho. Co., Toronto. 

Rolph, Smith & Co., Toronto. 

Metcalf Stationery Company, 
Machines. 

S. D. Childs & Co., Chicago, 4 Machines. 

Phenix Engraving Company, Chicago. 

Western Bank Note Co., Chicago. 

Columbia Engraving Company, Boston. 

Samuel Ward Company, Boston. 

Hi. Alford Company, New York City, 
” Machines. 

ang iy! Solfleisch, New York City. 

Vm. C. Zimmer, New York City. 

Eo Operative Company, New York City. 
C. Childs & Son, Utica, New York. 
acsane Print. House, Utica, New York. 

C. E. Brinkworth, Buffalo. 

Bates & Nurse Co., Buffalo. 

Robert Gair, Brooklyn, 1 2 

Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., Philadelphia. 
Meyer & Perkins, St. Paul. 

Heywood aaa Co., Minneapolis, 


Min 

HH. ¥. yo Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas, 2 Ma- 
chines. 

Dorsey Printing Co., Dallas, Texas, 2 Ma- 
chines. 


Chicago, 2 


wn 


FULLARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 


and 626 Filbert Street, 


WILLIAM FULLARD, Sole Selling Agent 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1852 


BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 


Paper Makers, Importers and Jobbers 











Cioni3 Cayyer en 


Paper of Every Description, Envelopes, 
Cardboard, Twines, Etc. 


184-186 Monroe Street, Chicago 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF OUR NEW LINES 
COLONIAL BRISTOL 
VIKING BOND 
OLD BANK BOND 
Mill No. 50 Cheap White Writing 
Eagle Brand Envelopes 


with handsome Labels and Bands 

















| wRire FOR BOOKLET The CARVER 6G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 


Is the ORIGINAL MACHINE 





To SUCCESSFULLY INK and WIPE a DIE AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 


To insure PERFECT REGISTER by LOCKING the 
DIE-CHUCK-BED when the impression is taken, 


To embody all the essential features for DURABILITY and 
the SUCCESSFUL OPERATION of a press for 
HIGH-GRADE Stamped and Embossed work. 


Those who have used the CARVER & SWIFT 
PRESS for several years have ordered duplicate 
presses — because our press has stood the TEST, 
and they KNOW ITS VALUE, 








PROFIT by the Excperience of others, and acquaint 
yourself with this MONEY-MAKER 


THE CARVER 6G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 6& MFG. CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA cr PENNSYLVANIA 














| aension this Advertisement 
MILLER 6 RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan St., Toronto, Can. 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


Pitt Street, 


17: Queen Victoria Street, 
seeing 257 Broadway, NEW YORK io mee 


LONDON, E. C. 
Cable address, ‘‘Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘* Parsobros.”” Cable address, “Unitpaper.” 


Export Agents for ; . 
ils clbii American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box: 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 


and Printing Trades. 























THE CRAWLEY ROUNDING AND BACKING MACHINE THE CRAWLEY BUNDLING PRESS 








The Crawley Bundling Press requires no belt or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very 
easily moved from place to place. Write for circulars. 


E. CRAWLEY, Sr., & CO., Ter AeAmerica 


Foreign Office — Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 








Branch Office—6 Reade St., New York City. 
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Turnin 
Mi ihis Hand Wheel 
automatically 
adjusts all parts 
of the 
machine for 
any thickness of 
work. 













d revelation 


in ease 
No. 3 of operation and 
ee quality of 
motor. W 0 rk. 





BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CoO. 


No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 








When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 


of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have lt 


—FToRr— 
Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























twhere 





Best Liked 





Best Known 








The old maxim of ‘Judging a man by the company he keeps” is somewhat illustrated by 
the number of customers I hold in my own city. 

During the year 1902, I received 7,597 orders from printers located in Greater New York, 
which number is seventy per cent of my total orders. In my nine years career selling ink I don’t 
believe I made an enemy among the printers, for when my goods are not found satisfactory, I 
don’t try to bulldoze the customer or make him believe he doesn’t know his business. I simply 
refund the money and reimburse him for any transportation charges incurred. Of course, I have lost 
some trade which was impossible to hold, but taking it all in all, my record has been phenomenal, and 
I doubt if it will ever be equaled in the ink line. I have filled nearly one hundred thousand orders 
since I began business, and not an ounce of ink was ever delivered unless paid for in advance. My 
total bad debts in nine years have not exceeded $50. I never employed an agent nor started a branch 
house. My goods have been shipped to every part of the universe. Wealth and prestige have never 
influenced me to swerve from my rule of cash with the order. 

Send for my price-list and compare it with what you pay for inks on credit. 








ADDRESS 








Printers Ink Jonson 


17 


Spruce Street, « =: NEW YORR CITY 


1 Ime IES SORE ORREMEIe  MomTE 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
MACHINERY 


furnished 























Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 








PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 


15 Tudor Street, London, E. C., England 
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Rapid Work Our Motto 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


Ao 


Stereotypers 








196 South Clark St., Chicago 


TELEPHONE, CENTRAL NO. 1216 








James White G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 























AS | 





PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 








DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN 








FOLDING MACHINE 

















FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 
WORE : s 8: 2 




















COMBINED 
FEEDING 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 























CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 


PA., U.S.A, 



























































‘““WORDS OF COMFORT.” 


Two-hundred screen half-tone, from original etching by Hubert Herkomer, R. A. 

















Copyright. 1902, by The Inland Printer Company. 


VoL. XXX. No. 6. 


THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


CHICAGO, MARCH, 1903.: 





$2.50 per year, in advance. 
Terms { Foreign, $1.20 per year extra. 


ON CERTAIN TENDENCIES IN LANGUAGE. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING, NEW ZEALAND. 


HE most obvious tendency in a living 
language spoken by an active and 
progressive people is that of growth 
by accretion. Toa Rip Van Winkle, 
who had slept ior forty years, a 
large portion of any newspaper or 
magazine of to-day would be unin- 

telligible, and his old “ Webster’s Unabridged ” would 
give him little assistance. He might find allusions to 
argon, to telephones, to heliographs and radiography, 
and might well wonder what was intended by a boycott, 
what science bacteriology could be, or what was meant 
by “the comma bacillus.” Less evident, but also of 
importance, is the disuse of words once in free and 
common use, though traces of them may remain in 
derivatives. We have lost the old verbs, to “nake” 
and to “bo,” but we still say “ naked ” (pronounced as 
one syllable in some parts of England), “abode” and 
“neighbor ” — “ nighdweller.” The Dutch “ boer,” 
from the same stock, passed unrecognized, and used 
often to be printed “ boor,” the same word, really, with 
a modern and different meaning. We have lost the old 
adjective “‘rathe,” but we retain, in quite a secondary 
sense, its comparative, “rather.” I have not met with 
Charles Mackay’s “Lost Beauties of the English 
Language,” but the title is a suggestive one. Other 
changes chiefly affect the forms of words — the regu- 
lar letter-changes, for instance — marking the transfer 
of words from one language to another, and these have 
received their full share of attention from learned 
writers. 

Apart altogether from changes of this kind are two 
great movements, in opposite directions, less obvious 
than the other causes affecting language, but more vital 
and further-reaching in their effects. As in the two 
oceans, of water and air, the hot and cold currents 
keep up a continual movement and cause perpetual 
change, so the influence of two great classes of writers 
and speakers exert steady pressure from opposite points 








on the language itself, keeping it forever in a state of 
flux, and preventing anything like finality. 

In a few lines in THE INLAND PRINTER some time 
ago, specially referring to compounding and division, 
I touched upon the influence of mental attitude and 
national characteristics in shaping the external forms 
of language. These are also great factors — probably 
the greatest —in shaping the language itself. The 
“lumpers” and “splitters” of scientific classification 
fairly typify the two types of speakers and writers: 
the Precisionists, who perpetually strive to remove 
anomalies and reduce language and its written forms 
to order, and the Colloquialists, who care nothing for 
precision, who love exaggerated burlesque and slang 
forms, and who are always on the watch for grotesque 
catchwords, which (more’s the pity) sometimes pass 
into permanent form. Left solely to the first class, 
language might become painfully formal; left to the 
second, it would become hopelessly vulgarized, and so 
inexact as to lose all scientific value. Between the two 
parties (and each might be subdivided into genera and 
species) it assumes forms which defy prediction. No 
one knows, on meeting with a new word in phrase, 
either on the scientific or the vulgar side, whether it 
will be a passing feature or will meet with general 
acceptance. The two opposing tendencies, well marked 
in our own tongue, of generic terms to become specific 
and of specific terms to become generic, are clearly 
traceable to the two great parties respectively — the 
first to the Precisionists (the splitters); the other to 
the Colloquialists (the lumpers). Had due allowance 
been made for these tendencies, how many libraries of 
embittered controversy, theologic and scientific, the 
world would have been spared. Take for example, the 
battles that have been fought over the Hebrew Yayin 
and the Greek baptizo. The whole point in each case 
is whether the word is generic, as contended by A, or 
specific, as maintained by B. 

It might be supposed, at first sight, that the Collo- 
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quial, or free-and-easy party, being greatly in the 
majority, would have things pretty much their own 
way. And so they do, notwithstanding all the gram- 
mar schools, as regards the spoken tongue; and they 
have gained a dangerous advantage as regards news- 
paper English. But on the literary side, the minority 
hold most of the recognized positions. With them is 
the great text-book of the nation, the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, and all the treasured literature 
of the past. Their ranks include the greatest states- 
men, orators and preachers of the day, as well as the 


ness of the vulgar, continued from generation to gen- 
eration, in the teeth of every book of English grammar, 
could have brought about such a loss as this. 
Scientific men, or more correctly, a certain limited 
class of scientific men, have something to answer for. 
The nomenclature of naturalists, except where personal 
names are introduced by way of compliment, is, in 
general, marked both by fitness and beauty. These 
uncouth proper names, however, spoil the whole. 
When I sought the name of a neat little native plant, 
with long runners and small leaves, and found it was 
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literary men and poets. With them are all the gram- 
marians, the makers of dictionaries, the heads of 
schools and colleges, the unknown and plodding proof- 
readers who pass the work of other men through the 
press. What they lack in numbers they make up 
in weight: yet they may sometimes feel tempted to 
despair when they see what uncouth forms find their 
way into the language, and how accurate and beauti- 
ful expressions of the past gradually lose their value 
and drop out of use. Take, for example, the wanton 
neglect of our admirable series of personal pronouns, 
no longer precise and perfect as of old, the true and 
correct usage surviving only in the Scriptures and in 
the language of devotion. Only the persistent careless- 


a Muhlenbeckia, I could not but deplore the want of 
proportion between the name and the object. Even 
in the repertory of slang, it would be difficult to find 
anything more barbarous than the electro-galvanic 
lingo of “ohms,” “ watts,” “amperes,” “farads ” and 
“coulombs,” with such compounds as “ megohms ” 
and “ microfarads.” 

It behooves writers and journalists to look well to 
their Index Expurgatorius of linguistic heresies, and 
to keep, as far as in them lies, the well of English 
undefiled. I confess to having felt “creepy” when, 
not long ago, I read in a contribution to one of the 
American trade papers, how among others, the words 
“cablegram” and “electrocute” had been welcomed 
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by the writers to the press and the great body of 
American readers. The first of these hybrids has, I 
regret to say, been accepted by a section of the news- 
paper press in the colonies, but by a section only; the 
latter is, I think, about the greatest outrage on the 
language ever attempted; and I doubt whether it has 
found any acceptance even in the land of its nativity. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN.* 
NO. X.— BY E. A. BATCHELDER. 
T is often taken for granted that a design for repro- 
duction may be reduced or enlarged to fill almost 
any space, so long as the relative proportions of length 
and breadth remain unchanged. It would seem that 
the process of reproduction being a facsimile process, 
the design once in hand may be reduced to suit the 
convenience of the occasion without materially affect- 
ing any question of proportion. Now and then 
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PLATE LX 

















instructions something like the following are given: 
“Make your design of such and such proportions of 
length and breadth, and I can reduce it to whatever 
size I wish.” 

Supposing a design is made for use on the title- 
page of a book; it is given another reduction and used 
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as a bit of ornament at the end of a chapter; then it 
suffers still further reduction for use with an initial 
letter. Would these various reproductions have equal 
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merit? Apparently, and yet there is an important point 
that has escaped consideration. 

To make the point clear, let us experiment with one 
or two definite examples. In Plate LXII is a spot of 
black, a little rectangle of pleasing proportions, not at 
all offensive. But when this spot is mechanically 
enlarged ten or twenty times its blackness and barren- 
ness stare us out of countenance. As the spot grows 
larger it becomes necessary to increase its distance 
from the eye in a corresponding ratio. But the page of 
a book is not intended to be removed to a distance in 
order that the designer may gain some desired effect. 
The distance of the page from the eye is a fixed prop- 
osition, hence, if we are to retain an interest in that 
spot, it becomes necessary to resort to a subdivision of 
the space. This new arrangement once more becomes 
interesting because, as with the first spot, the distance 
from the eye has been duly considered. Now, sup- 
posing this result is reduced once more to the size of 
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the original spot, we find that our work has been mis- 
placed. The final result is petty and uninteresting; it 
is a relief to return to the starting-point. Thus, if the 
distance from the eye is to remain unchanged, any 
reduction or enlargement of a design becomes a matter 
for serious study. It is wrong to assume that a fac- 
simile reproduction of a design will retain all the 

















virtues of the original. To call upon a man to make 
a design for reproduction without acquainting him 
with the exact requirements of the problem, as regards 
the amount of reduction, the space to be filled, etc., is 
very much like asking a speaker to address a public 
meeting without acquainting him with the subject 
under discussion — always assuming, of course, that 
the designer has some regard for his art aside from 
the merry jingle of dollars. 

Let us continue the experiment just made; it may 
develop into some interesting results. Plate LXIII 
shows a unit sketched from a Persian rug. The shape 
of the unit, as it appears in different parts of the rug, 
undergoes no material change; but the designer knew 
that to take the small unit, however interesting it might 
be, and merely increase its measure for use in other 
parts of his rug, would not bring the desired interest. 
So with each enlargement of the unit, he resorts to new 


space divisions; new measure relations are established 
to meet the changing conditions. Fig. 1 is interesting 
by itself. Fig. 2 requires the relief offered by the light 
margin line. In Fig. 3 the black would be overpower- 
ing, so it must be cut into new divisions if our interest 
is to be held. Fig. 4 shows an additional breaking up 
of the blacks, with an increased measure in the width 
of the border line in order that this line may afford 
the same comparative relief that first called for its 
introduction in Fig. 2. You will readily see that these 
enlargements might continue until we should eventu- 
ally arrive at a unit as large as the page of this 
magazine, and as the distance from the eye remains 
unchanged, each enlargement calls for increased care 
and skill in the subdivision of spaces. Then supposing 
we were to reduce the largest result obtained back to 
the original size — all of our work would be lost and 
we would gladly return to the simple proportions first 
established in Fig. 1. 

Try the experiment for yourself. Take a pleasing 
spot of simple shape, as in Plate LXIV. Then, with a 
light pencil line, sketch in a series of gradual enlarge- 
ments in which the shape is to remain unchanged, and 
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see if you can take a brush and fill each spot with ink, 
subdividing the area each time in such way that none 
of the original interest will be lost. The distance of 
the paper from the eye must remain fixed. Then stand 
the spots in a row before you; if there is one spot in 
the group that seems weak and inclined to lose itself 
from sight, or, on the other hand, blankly stares at 
you and enforces itself upon your attention, you will 
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know that that is the point where you have failed to 
properly meet the required conditions. 

Plate LXV is another version of the same problem ; 
but before trying this step it seems best to briefly 
explain the next principle that is to take up our 
attention. Its importance would have demanded 
definition long ago except from the fact that we have 
been endeavoring to think of one thing at a time. 

Shape rhythm was defined as movement through 
repetition or interrelation of shapes. Measure rhythm 
is movement or variation by means of a regular increase 
or decrease of measures. Drop a stone into the water 
and as the waves grow larger and larger you have 
measure rhythm, a movement by means of interrelated 
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measures. This quality is to design what the crescendo 
and diminuendo are to music. Imagine a music in 
which there is no tone variation or in which the varia- 
tion is so sudden as to be unrelated to the other tones. 
It is measure rhythm that gives the interest to objects 
seen in perspective. Note a diminishing line of trees; 
even a row of telegraph poles becomes interesting when 
seen in perspective. How different the appearance of 
the elevation of a building, as drawn by the architect, 
and the perspective of the same building, as rendered 
by the artist. It is the rhythmic variation of measures 
that adds much of the additional interest to the latter. 

A few examples of measure rhythm as it manifests 
itself under innumerable conditions may tempt you to 
keep your eyes and ears open for other illustrations. 
At the top of Plate LXVI is the abstract idea of 
measure rhythm, a series of measures related by a 
decreasing or increasing ratio. 

The scroll is one of the simplest and most effective 
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examples of this relation of measures. Mr. Ruskin 
has explained the matter so clearly that we can do no 
better than to quote his words: “Take any number of 
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lines, a, b, c, d, e, etc., bearing any fixed proportion to 
each other. In these examples b-c is one-third longer 
than a-b and c-d than b-c, etc. Arrange them in suc- 
cession, keeping the inclination, or angle, which each 









PLATE LXvVill 











makes with the preceding always the same. Then 
a curve drawn through the extremities of the lines will 
be a beautiful curve; for it is governed by consistent 
laws; every part of it is connected by those laws with 
every other, yet every part is different from every 
other; and the mode of its construction implies the 
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possibility of its continuation to infinity; it would 
never return upon itself though prolonged forever.” 
In accordance with this, Mr. Ruskin calls curves of 
such character infinite curves, while the circle and such 
other curves as lack this rhythmic variation of meas- 
ures he terms finite curves. It is the infinite curve that 
dominates in nature — in the unfolding of leaves and 
flowers, in tendrils and vines, in the goldenrod, in the 
waterfall, in the swimming of the fish and in the 
shells on the beach. In fact, we are told that wherever 
nature wishes to express beauty, she resorts to this 
curve of infinity. 

Plate LXVII shows two shells in which the 
rhythmic measure divisions are noticeable: also two 
forms in which the same idea is adapted to an orna- 
mental purpose. The shells may or may not have sug- 
gested the resulting forms; the fact that concerns us 
is the appearance of these related measures in nature 
and art. 

The Indians have always made effective use of 
measure rhythm in their baskets, blankets and pottery. 
Two examples of basketwork are shown in Plate 
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LXVIII. Here the movement is vigorous and unmis- 
takable. To appreciate the perfection of such designs 
as these we have but to compare a few examples of 
Indian work with the paltry unimaginative productions 
of our own amateur basket weavers. Surely it is 
unaccountable that even an Indian should display a 


keener feeling for consistency and unity in design than 
we, who calmly profess to have attained to a more 
advanced state of culture. Plate LXIX is an old 
colonial high boy that has stood for a century and a 
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half in a New England garret. The rhythmic relation 
of the measures from the top to the floor is apparent ; 
and here, too, is an illustration of the idea brought out 
in the first few paragraphs of this article. The lower 
drawer, unless subdivided, would present a blank, 
uninteresting space. In reality it is one large drawer; 
but in order to relieve its blankness, the designer 
divided the space into four measures. 








(To be continued.) 

















From painting by Ronner. 


THE PRECISE TIME. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE EDUCATION OF PRINTERS. 


BY GEORGE FRENCH. 


HE editor of THE INLAND PRINTER has requested 

me to answer the following letter, and, in doing 

so, to open the discussion desired by the correspondent : 
To the Editor: Fostor1A, Oun10, December 15, 1902. 

There is a subject that I would like to see discussed in 
your magazine. I have a boy who graduates from the high 
school this year. What kind of a college education is best to 
fit him for an expert catalogue compiler, booklet writer and 
solicitor for high-grade printing? 

I have another boy who graduates in two years. From the 
bent of his mind, I think he will take up the mechanical part 
of the printing business. What kind of an education is best 
to fit a boy for superintendent of the mechanical part of the 
printing business? Geo. M. Gray. 

Mr. Gray has touched the quick of the matter of the 
education of young men to be printers, or to adequately 
enter the printing business. He asks two questions 
which are difficult to answer in any fashion, and satis- 
factory answers are nearly impossible. The queries 
suggest a careful scanning of the present condition of 
the art of printing, in search of signs of promise. 
There are such signs. 

The printer who is coming onto the stage already, 
and who will monopolize its large rewards in the next 
generation, must be equipped differently from the 
printer who is now enjoying the apogee of his career. 
There is one alternative: that there may be built up a 
new class of experts who will operate between the 
consumer and the printer, and whose function will be 
somewhat like that of the architect; who will plan for 
and advise with the consumer and instruct and direct 
the printer. There are many men plying this vocation, 
but they are equipped with a fund of knowledge too 
meager and an experience too limited. There are a 
few men directing the work of large presses who are 
doing admirable work; but even these are working in 
grooves — each in the particular groove formed by his 
special, and narrow, talent. 

As yet the instinctive attitude of the printer toward 
the new régime is somewhere along the line from 
indifference to hostility. A few are interestedly look- 
ing afield, and another few are earnestly endeavoring 
to put themselves in touch with the new motives which 
they see must soon prevail. But there is little encour- 
agement for the willing student, and no compulsion to 
press the unwilling and the unbelieving. 

It is only necessary to glance backward over the 
field of printerdom for the space of a generation to 
realize acutely the nature of the great change that is 
being wrought, in process, in method, in plan, in 
motive, as well as in degree of excellence. The wonder- 
fully fine work coming from a few of the great presses 
of the country is, after all, only indicative, only sym- 
tomatic. This fine work is not the most significant 
symptom; that is the evidence of striving, in almost 
every print-shop, to produce work in some degree 
similar, and the tremendous demand for work of a 


grade of excellence scarcely realized at all a dozen 
years ago. This demand will become so general that 
every printer will be obliged to attempt a class of work 
but slightly related to that which has satisfied a large 
proportion of consumers of printing until within the 
past few years, and is now satisfying too many. 

The nature of this change in the printing business 
is too well understood by the craft to need specification 
or argument ; the fact that it is imminent does not need 
demonstration. The printer of the future must know 
much more than the printer of the past knew, and much 
more than the printer of the present knows. How is 
he going to obtain that knowledge? 

The printer of the future must, to be able to cope 
with the problems his work will present, know a great 
deal about art, especially those fundamental laws of art 
that relate to proportion, drawing, color, tone values, 
perspective, etc. All these items of art culture are 
influential in the best printing to-day, and will prac- 
tically control the most profitable lines before very 
long. How is the apprentice to learn anything worth 
while about color, for example, now? Even familiarity 
with a few facts about colors, and a few laws govern- 
ing their use, would almost redeem a large body of 
printing which is now a disgrace to the craft, although 
it is executed up to the lights of its printers. There is 
much that would make for grace and strength and 
beauty and sanity in typography to be learned from 
the principles of art, but it is not to be gotten by the 
apprentice at the case in a shop where he is expected to 
earn the wages of a man after his first few months of 
service. 

What can be done? There is, it seems to me, but 
one solution. It is to provide some means for educating 
printers; not teaching them to set type and operate 
presses, but giving them an opportunity to find out 
about the principles that lie under the printing having 
that art quality that will be necessary in the near future. 
This sort of training can not be received in the print- 
shop ; the apprentice has no opportunity to get it, as he 
is taught the several mechanical processes of printing. 
It is work for a college, a university or a special school, 
and there should be chairs founded to provide courses 
of study in those art principles that are influential in 
printing. 

With the broadening of the scope of the great 
institutions of learning it seems a bit strange that this 
art has been so long neglected —as an art. When 
one permits his mind to open itself to the tremendous 
significance of printing, as a universal influence upon 
practically every person in the land, it is possible to 
faintly apprehend the power for good inherent in 
printing modeled upon correct art principles. What 
other avenue is there through which an improving 
influence may be brought to bear so intimately upon 
nearly all the people in the land? 

Printerdom is pretty thoroughly organized. The 
Typothetz embraces in its membership nearly all the 
live master printers; the Franklin clubs, and the vari- 
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ous organizations of the owners and masters, are in 
their most virile and forceful development. The 
printers’ unions take in a very large proportion of the 
working printers and they are active, watchful, ener- 
getic, powerful, numerous and resourceful. These 
organizations are doing work the importance and mag- 
nitude of which can not be apprehended by such as 
are not students of typography. But they can not 
fairly be expected to provide for the basic education 
of printers; such education as the letter of Mr. Gray 
so vividly suggests the need of. They are doing, 
through these organizations, all that ought to be 
expected of them. They will not take up the matter 
of institutional instruction, because their capacity for 
formative development work is already overtaxed, and 
because they are wise enough to recognize the proven 
fact that such a school as is required must be the out- 
growth of private enterprise or the result of some 
great single-purposed foundation. 

The germ of a school which may, and I hope will, 


a store of experience in the world. The highest suc- 
cess can not be hoped for unless the author is endowed 
by nature with that facility which is genius in the use 
of language, and that intuitive business prescience that 
is half gift and half stored, and utilized experience. 
It is more difficult to write good booklets than to write 
good novels. I am willing to assume that this young 
man has all these attributes except the necessary edu- 
cation in the art of printing, by which I mean those 
fundamentals mentioned above. How is he to get such 
education? There is but one definite means at present : 
he must try and conceive the necessity, must get such 
assistance as he can summon from friends and books, 
and must grub it out of books designed for other pur- 
poses — must, in short, pick it up. The uncertain, but 
hopeful, alternative is The Inland Printer School, which 
may broaden and grow to include that which the young 
man needs. The lad to graduate two years hence 
should be thoroughly crammed with the art principles 
underlying printing before he is allowed to work at 
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develop into such an institution as is needed already 
exists. It is The Inland Printer Technical School, 
about which I know little beyond the fact of its exist- 
ence, of its encouraging success in its beginnings, and 
the broad platform its conductors have announced: 
“With a view to providing means for thorough tech- 
nical training in the printing trades, THE INLAND 
PRINTER took the initial step toward the establishment 
of a comprehensive school of instruction.” If the 
projectors of this school prove true to their gonfalon 
the questions of Mr. Gray may be answered by their 
prospectuses. 

Perhaps Mr. Gray is entitled to more specific replies 
to his queries. There is, I believe, no college education 
calculated to fit his son, who is graduating from the 
high school this year, “for an expert catalogue com- 
piler, booklet writer and solicitor for high-grade print- 
ing.” The young man ought to thoroughly know the art 
of printing to aid him in the first and third member of 
this triune profession; he should thoroughly know the 
English language and human nature to enable him to 
write booklets in an expert manner and to solicit print- 
ing with success. To write booklets with the best 
measure of success requires also a natural aptitude and 


the case or do more than feed a press. Then he should 
be thoroughly trained in a good shop, preferably not his 
father’s, and he should be given a chance to study a 
few of the great printing-plants, representing book- 
making, commercial work, mapmaking, colorwork, etc., 
and especially some notable because of their refine- 
ments in composition. It need not be said that some 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, mechanics and engi- 
neering is especially useful to a superintendent of a 
printing-plant. 





Written for Tue InLanp Printer. 
OUR FRIENDS—THE WISE MACHINE MEN. 
BY F. W. THOMAS, 
HIS is a protest and it is intended to be a vigor- 
ous one. If there is any class of men with 
whom a printer deals, who are inclined to cast pitying 
glances of conscious superiority when he suggests that 
their goods can be improved, it is the builders of 
machinery. They seem to think that they are “it,” 
that their machines are perfect and that if the printer 
does not like them it is simply because he is too thick- 
headed to appreciate a good machine. 
And yet one of the largest builders of old-style 
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Gordon presses (and on the whole they are good 
presses, too), sends out machines with chases which 
have from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch end 
play on the bed of the press. If the printer expects 
the chase to stay in one place, during the whole of a 
run, he must wedge it in with a wooden peg. If the 
form is taken out for a correction, after the guides are 
set, it can not be gotten back in the same place except 
¢ as a stroke of luck, and if the work is at all accurate, 
the gauges will probably have to be reset. On work 
with narrow margins the chase may creep over until a 
good cut hits the grippers, if perchance the feeder for- 
gets that wooden peg. 

These same builders put divided disks on their 
presses, and I believe they are a good thing, but they 
might be a great deal better. A platen-press builder, 
at whose exhibit I stopped at the Buffalo exhibition, 
told me that a single disk gave better distribution than 
a double one, and backed his belief by the statement that 
a visit to the shops where such disks were to be found 
would disclose most of them with a lower cog-wheel 
taken off and the disks being run without the double 
movement, because, according to his idea, the distribu- 
tion was better. I had the temerity to tell him that the 
real reason was because the average pressfeeder shirked 
the bothersome job of taking off the lower cog-wheel, 
taking the disk apart and cleaning it, and that soon the 
two disks became glued together and perforce were 
thereafter run in that way. 

Now, if the lower cog-wheel were not bolted to the 
center portion of the disk and did not have to be taken 
' off to remove it, but if the center disk could be taken 
' out easily and instantly without removing other parts, 
f then it would be done ten times as often as now, and the 
i better distribution which the double disk does make 
i possible would be a reality. 

These things and many others could be done easily 
and so cheaply that there is no excuse for their not 
being done. 

Why are they not done? Simply because the press- 
builder is a mechanic and builds presses; he don’t use 
them. If he did he would get so mad at himself that 
some of these improvements would be made. He is so 
all-sufficient that he cares not for the opinions of the 
men who do use his machines and who, to his mind, 
know nothing about machinery. 

The editors of some of the best magazines in the 
country, THE INLAND PRINTER among the number, 
offer prizes to their readers for suggestions as to how 
to improve their publications. Is this because they 
think their readers are better editors than they? 
Hardly. It is because they realize that the readers 
know what they want better than any one else, and 
among the hundreds of criticisms and suggestions of 
varying merit there are sure to be many that are good, 
and by following the trend of the best they can make 
their publications more nearly meet the desires of 
their readers. 

Do the machine men send out circulars asking the 
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users of their machines what features are unsatis- 


factory or what improvements are desired? So far as 
I can learn one company occupies a position of 
“splendid isolation” in following this custom. If 
there are any other builders who do this I am not on 
their mailing list. 

The days of loose chases and wooden pegs, of ink 
fountains that don’t fountain, or disks that have to be 
unbolted to get them apart, of jobbers without foot- 
brakes, of chase-latches that work all right on an empty 
chase but will not let in a chase when it is sprung out 
a hair’s breadth with the pressure of a full form — 
the days of these things should be bygones. 

I could fill several pages of THe INLAND PRINTER 
with details of the various defects in printing machin- 
ery that I have myself had to grapple with, defects in 
every case that a little ingenuity would overcome and 
which in nearly every case have also been the subject 
of comment to me by other printers. I do not care to 
mention all of these things because of lack of space 
and because often it would be necessary to specify the 
machine. It is my hope that this will be sufficient to 
cause our friends, the wise machine men, to do a little 
thinking. 

If the manufacturers will come down from off their 
stilts and put their ears close to the ground they will 
hear many more rumblings besides this one. 

Why not ask the printers what they want and 
give it tothem? Possibly it would sell some machines. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 


Some philosopher has said that “stopping the paper is the 
hardest thing in the world.” Mr. W. Sheppherd, of Albany, 
New York, seems to have found it so, says S. E. Kiser, in the 
Chicago Record-Herald. Mr. Sheppherd recently wrote the 
following letter to the publisher of the National Engineer. 
(Let the reader kindly remember that the writer of the letter 
means copies of the magazine when he refers to books) : 


the national Engineer i have Bin receiving them 
Books. i do Not Wish them So Please do not send 
any more i have Send them all Back, as i am Not 
the man thare is more Shepherds than me So i will 
Send them Back i do not live at 102 4. ave albany i 
did live thear. But i moved 2 years ago. But i am 
not the man So i will Send them Back i do not Want 
any Books i received these Books in in. 4. ave a 
year ago and i never Could find Where to Send them 
till Now the Shepherd you mean is not me where i 
live there is three in the same St i am no Engineer 

So Please Send no More Books the Shepherds are 
not alike. W. SHEPPHERD. 

i do Not Wish no more Books. 





“SUBSCRIBER WHO PAYS IN ADVANCE.” 


The following, marked “ Stolen,” is published in a Missouri 
paper: “How dear to my heart is the steady subscriber, who 
pays in advance at the birth of the year; who lays down his 
money, and does it quite gladly, and casts round the office a 
halo of cheer. He never says, ‘ Stop it, I can not afford it,’ nor 
‘I’m getting more papers now than I can read,’ but always says, 
‘Send it, the family likes it; in fact, we all think it a real 
household need.’ How welcome he is when he steps in the 
sanctum, how he makes our hearts throb, how he makes our 
hearts dance. We outwardly thank him, we inwardly bless 
him, the steady subscriber who pays in advance.” — Kansas 
City Star. 
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FINANCIAL. 


UBLIC. opinion as reflected in the universal con- 
demnation of excesses of combinations and trusts 
has had an indirect salutary effect upon the financial 
condition of the country. It is impracticable to sepa- 
rate the speculative and the manipulative interests 
from the financial body as a whole; they may be 
excresences, or simply the expressions of a super- 
healthful organism, but in either view they exist by 
reason of the pulsation of the business currents. For 
a while they seem to assert the mastery of the money 
markets, and levy tribute upon the entire country. The 
resentment of the public through the intensified cam- 
paign of last summer and fall, and the insistence of the 
President that some practical legislation curtailing their 
power be enacted, has caused an abandonment of matur- 
ing schemes which would have reared higher and 
heavier the inverted pyramid of values. As a sequence 
there has been comparatively little pressure upon the 
money market with the opening weeks of the year. 

The demands that have been made for funds have 
been for legitimate purposes, with the single exception 
of the Lake Shore loan of $25,000,000, and this was 
not a new demand, simply a shifting to provide for the 
permanent carrying of the Reading railroad stocks. 
The Pennsylvania company has secured $35,000,000, 
every dollar of which goes into circulation, through 
regular channels —the building of additional track- 
age, the purchase of more equipment, and preliminary 
construction of the Hudson river tunnel. The proposed 
combinations of the packing houses, the edge-tool trade, 
the malleable iron companies, have been abandoned, 
and for a time at least, the surplus funds of the country 
are being employed in legitimate trade. 

Coincident with this contraction of flotations, there 
has been a decline in the stock exchange transactions ; 
the clamor for anti-trust legislation has scared the small 
speculator, and kept him off the market. It is impos- 
sible to make an industrial stock look attractive, and 
the railroad stocks, as a rule, are now pitched to the 
high points on a 3% per cent investment basis. The 
result is for the best interests of the country ; it assures 
a readier return of money to the interior when crop 
moving demands set in; it would permit the export of 
gold without a violent wrenching of the rate. This is 
the first cessation of speculative enterprise that began 
with the opening of 1900; there have been periods of 
stock-trading depression, but the mergers and promo- 
tions were unchecked. 

Apart from this purely interior situation, the out- 
look has improved with the turn of the year. The 
December foreign trade reversed the declines of the 
previous year and a half. The coming forward of 
corn and cotton changed the situation. It is well 
to note that at the same time the imports reached a 
record-breaking figure. The weekly statements of the 
leading ports since the new year show a continuance 
of increasing exports and imports, the former run- 
ning in the lead. Much stress has been laid upon 
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this reversal to normal conditions by the foreign 
exchange bankers, the majority of whom figure that 
by spring the balances in our favor will have wiped 
out the heavy borrowings made on the exchange mar- 
ket: that is, the banks that have sold their notes abroad 
will have redeemed them by buying bills of exchange. 

The foreign trade balances are an uncertain quan- 
tity, and basing predictions upon them is akin to count- 
ing the chickens in the eggs. As a rule the balances 
are inexact. Our import duties invite lower valuations. 
This is shown by comparing some of the totals of last 
year, reported by England, with our official figures. 
We report cotton piece goods imported from England 
at a valuation of $6,114,224. England reports her 
exports of the same to us at $9,545,000 (£1,960,488). 
We report the value of tin plate imported from Eng- 
land, $4,003,733 ; England gives her value at $4,322,000 
(£887,448). We report the value of furs and fur 
skins at $2,831,590; England gives their valuation at 
$4,728,000 (£970,807). Our aggregate of the three 
items is $12,948,797 ; England’s, $18,595,000, a differ- 
ence of nearly fifty per cent. 

The extent to which foreign balances can be relied 
upon is further illustrated in the shifting of gold — 
the metal upon which all balances are adjusted and 
settled. In the five years ending with December, the 
United States had an excess of $2,900,000,000 of 
exports over imports. In the same period its net 
imports of gold were $211,875,924, or seven per cent 
of the total. 

England in the same five-year period showed an 
excess of imports amounting to $4,000,000,000. At 
the same time she increased her gold stock, her net 
imports of gold were $189,300,000, and this, with the 
South African war, extending over the greater part 
of the five years, and for two years the production of 
gold in South Africa practically suspended. The 
invisible balance, the thousand and one elements that 
enter into it, make it a hopeless task to reduce the 
trade figures to a scientific basis. 

The one unfavorable element of the new year is 
the calling for the redeposit of Government bonds to 
replace municipal bonds accepted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to secure Government deposits in national 
banks. The proposition last fall was hailed as the 
first evidence of codperation by the Treasury depart- 
ment in getting rid of an annual stringency of money — 
a stringency at a period when every one requires the 
maximum of cash for business. The bad feature is 
the effect upon the money market next fall, when the 
South and West call for funds to move the crops. 
Bankers will refuse to take out more circulation under 
a similar proposition. To illustrate: an Illinois bank 
last fall bought a 3% per cent bond and turned it in 
as a security against the Government’s deposits, trans- 
fering its Government 2 per cents, and as security for 
$100,000 additional circulation. The profit in the cir- 
culation was more than eaten up by the cost of redeem- 
ing the notes which had been sent to Washington. The 


3% per cents are two points down from the purchase 
price, and the bank loses $2,000 in remarketing them. 
This same condition applies to the whole transaction. 
Now the Government only permits the retirement of 
$3,000,000 circulation a month. It will take until 
August to retire the last dollar of circulation taken 
out on municipal bond transactions. If preference is 
not given to this class of circulation, bankers will be 
forced to go into the open market and buy Govern- 
ment bonds at 109 and 110. These minor irritants 
disturb temperaments, and the public has to pay the 
cost in higher discount rates. Fr. oe 





PARTNERSHIP VS. INCORPORATION. 


EW among the smaller printers take advantage of 
the favorable laws of incorporation now in force 
in nearly every State. The “big fellows ” are incorpo- 
rated, almost without exception; the qualities that 
enable them to become great, induce them to make use 
of the corporation as a further means to this end. But 
the vast army of proprietors of small print-shops, hav- 
ing invested from $2,000 to $5,000, will look askance 
at this proposition, if, indeed, they give it any con- 
sideration. They prefer to maintain their present posi- 
tion as individual owners, which is well in its way, or 
as members of a partnership, which is not so well from 
a legal standpoint. 

Briefly, the more obvious advantages of a corpora- 
tion are these: It may be formed in any State — but a 
small concern should always incorporate in the State 
where it does business; three or more persons may 
form it; capitalization may be as low as $2,000, in 
some instances less; liability of each stockholder is 
limited strictly to the par value of the stock for which 
he has subscribed; the business is managed by a set 
of officers chosen by the board of directors, who, in 
turn, are chosen by the stockholders, and all three of 
these bodies — officers, directors, shareholders — may 
be practically, or even actually, identical. For all 
practical purposes the corporation is the equal of the 
partnership; for all legal purposes, including protec- 
tion of the rights of those composing it, the corporation 
is superior. Each member of a partnership is indi- 
vidually liable for the entire indebtedness of the firm. 
Should the business fail, even through no fault of his, 
all his other property would be taken, if necessary, to 
satisfy his creditors. Yet it might have had no con- 
nection with the unsuccessful enterprise. Each mem- 
ber of a corporation is, as has been said, liable for that 
portion only of its debts equal to the sum he has paid 
into the treasury of the corporation; the home, if he 
have one, or the slow-growing fund for a rainy day, 
is exempt. 

But there is another feature that appeals to me yet 
more strongly. Almost every State insists that a 
schedule, showing the financial condition of each corpo- 
ration organized under its laws, be filed annually with 
the Secretary of State, and that this may be done in 
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due form requires the proper keeping of a set of books. 
Now, among these smaller printers there are com- 
paratively few who have the proper books, or, having 
them, keep them rightly. Hence the widely variant 
prices, the uncertain basis on which business is done, 
the frequent lack of profit. But, to keep the books 
as they should be kept, as the law of incorporation 
obliges the incorporated printer to keep them, will 
bring far greater knowledge than such unincorporated 
printers now possess of the condition of the business, 
of cost of production, of non-productive expenses, of 
net profit if any there be. And, if not—here is the 
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who adopts a plan by which they are attained — whether 
incorporation or other device — will be a distinct gain 
to the forces that make for the uplifting and enriching 
of the art of printing as it is viewed by the men of 
commercial instincts and training, and for the creating 
and maintaining of a balance on the right side of the 
ledger. R. C. M. 





HURRIED WORK. 
HERE is no end of customers who will try to 
impress upon you the supreme importance of 
their work and who will urge you with all the power 
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“beginning of wisdom” for the printer, the point 
whence he is to start afresh to make money. For, 
does not the modern business man paraphrase Solo- 
mon’s saying to read “ To know of a loss is the begin- 
ning of profit?” 

So, excellent as are the other advantages of the law 
of incorporation, this, in my judgment, outweighs them 
all. It compels lack-o’-system printers and those who 
keep no records and few accounts to adopt a system 
and so conduct their business as a business rather than 
a mystery — a go-as-you-please between the sheriff and 
the pay-roll. Very likely those who stand most in need 
of such benefits will be last to consider them. Yet each 





at their command to have you set aside every other 
piece of work on which you may be engaged in order 
to give their work the precedence. But the number 
of customers who are willing to pay what this pro- 
cedure always costs is decidedly limited, and there are 
very few indeed, who, when they are charged what 
is only a fair price for such high-pressure service, do 
not feel that they have been the victims of a “ hold- 
up ”— that their necessities have been made the excuse 
for exorbitant overcharge. 

While it is true that a certain amount of push is 
conducive to the production of work under the most 
economical conditions, it is nevertheless quite as true 
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that there is little that can so greatly add to the expense 
of doing work as to have to do it in the shortest possible 
time. If night work has to be resorted to, it results 
immediately in a higher cost of labor per hour, and at 
the same time in less efficient work, and if the same 
force of workmen is used for both day and overtime 
work the night work soon has a serious effect on the 
productiveness of even the work done during the day. 
Rush work invariably interrupts what other work is 
in hand, and the continual switching of workmen from 
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lifting of forms on presses and the general hustle and 
rush, printers seldom get what they are entitled to for 
hurried work, and as for getting anything extra for 
wear and tear on the nerves, why, that seems to be out 
of the question. A. K. TF. 





THE UNIONS AND COMPETITION. 
N his essay on “ The Union Minimal Scale” (“‘ The 
Burial of the Apprentice,” The Inland Printer 
Company), Mr. Cherouny bears testimony to the 


CHINESE GODS. 


one piece of unfinished work to another soon causes 
them to lose interest in what they are doing. Every 
time that a piece of work is interrupted means a loss. 

Probably the greatest item of extra cost that is 
entailed by rushing work through is the incessant 
supervision which it is necessary to exercise in order to 
make all those multitudinous connections essential to 
getting it out in time. And while this superintendence 
is going on the “superintendent” is doing nothing 
else, and his routine work is piling up to make it that 
much harder for him when he gets back to it. When 
everything is taken into consideration, what with the 
disarrangement of plans in the composing-room and the 


beneficence of the trades-union policy relative to the 
regulation of wages in these words: “ Looking back- 
ward upon my forty years of printer’s life, I must 
confess that business was always good when the unions 
were strong enough to enforce a minimal scale. Then 
I could figure with a sense of security against the 
Shylocks in the trade. On the other hand, business 
was always bad whenever the unions were too weak 
to enforce a minimal scale. Then it was no use to 
hand in estimates, since there were always too many 
master printers, who, relying on cheap labor, were 
ready to undertake work merely for the benefit of 
keeping their business agoing.” This is not from the 
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pen of a rock-ribbed umn admirer, for no employing 
printer has criticized the unions with more freedom 
than Mr. Cherouny. Others may have opposed them 
more bitterly, denounced them more violently or 
abused them more volubly, and employers there have 
been who defended them, through thick and thin, with 
the whole force of their generous, justice-loving 
natures, but our essayist is in a class by himself as a 
critic. Mr. Cherouny’s experience is the experience 
of the craft at large in a nutshell. Almost invariably 
do we find the most contented and prosperous employ- 
ers in those communities where the unions have 
reached their highest state of development, for there 
the evils attendant on ruinous, cut-throat competition 
are reduced to a minimum. On the contrary, it is 
equally true that a season of demoralization among 
employers usually follows in the wake of a “ crushing 
defeat” for the union. Those who insist upon prat- 
ing about unionism being inimical to prosperity should 
give specifications, and in doing so be fair enough to 
differentiate between a union working under normal 
conditions and one on which employers are waging 
war. In those circumstances its ability to cause 
profits to evaporate and sow discontent among its 
antagonists is the measure of its capacity to perform 
good works in times of peace. W. BP. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE, 

HERE has been organized recently, with head- 

quarters at New York, the National Credit 

League. The prominence of the gentlemen identified 

with this organization, as shown by its officers and 

directors, is a strong evidence that the association will 
be launched successfully. 

That specialization which is such a strong feature 
of modern business conditions has entered the field 
of commercial agencies, and it stands to reason that 
a credit organization which simply makes a business 
of looking up a particular line of trade can do better 
and more effective work than one that has to investi- 
gate a report on lines that are entirely dissimilar and 
scattered over the whole area of commercial activity. 
This association should be able to do most excellent 
work and be an invaluable help to the trades it is 
designed to assist. A. &. %, 





POOR RICHARD DOWN TO DATE, 


RUST a transient, burn thy bill. 
“Estimates cheerfully given ” 
“ sharks.” 
The sheet that falls on a clean floor is not spoiled. 
A dirty-faced errand boy with a slovenly tied pack- 
age brings thy business into poor repute. 
The use of type is all the advantage there is in 
having it. Drone types earn thee no dividends. 
There be some customers to whom any price is 
high. They go on the principle that every man will 
6-4 


is good bait for 
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take less than he first asks for his goods. Once this 
is proven true of thee, thy future will be full of 
haggling. 

He that wastes idly a quarter’s worth of his employ- 
er’s time, robs his employer by that much of his just 
due. 

The world is full of slip-shods. That man who 
does something better than others do it will always be 
busy — at his own price. 

He that possesses anything that he has bought loses 
interest on the cost of it. The cost of an unnecessary, 
idle facility could be put to better use in discounting 
bills. 

Credit is more freely extended to those that have 
it; therefore, he that would borrow for the extension 
of his plant must first, by prudence, frugality and per- 
sistent saving, have accumulated certain assets where- 
upon to base credit. F. W. T. 





MACHINE MEN’S RIDDLES. 


HE builders of machines for printers usually send 
out with each of their machines a slip of paper, 
or, in some cases, a whole 8 by Io circular, which is 
facetiously headed, “ Directions for Using.” In nine 
cases out of ten these so-called directions are riddles. 
However capable a printer may be of appreciating 
the fine points of a machine or of detecting its weak 
points after he has used it for months or years, it would 
seem to me that in the beginning he can learn much 
from the builder and that he has a right to expect the 
maker of the machine to furnish him with clear, con- 
cise and complete directions for operating and caring 
for it. 

There are many different styles and makes of 
presses, and a great variety of miscellaneous machines 
in use in printing-offices and binderies, and each 
machine has its peculiarities. Few printers are 
familiar with all of them. 

The lack of explicit, understandable directions 
results in damage to the machines while the printer is 
learning for himself what the builder should have 
told him. It causes trouble for the printer and sends 
complaints to the builder. 

I really believe that the machine men think their 
directions are explicit, but they fail to realize that what 
has become A B C to them, in regard to their particular 
machine, is all Greek to the man who tackles it for the 
first time. 

My idea of what the manufacturer should send out 
with his machine is a neat booklet, substantially bound, 
giving a good-sized picture of the machine — more 
than one view if desirable — with all the parts num- 
bered, and follow it with the names of the parts also 
numbered. Let it also contain separate pictures of 
individual parts, also numbered for convenience in 
telegraphing for broken parts. Then let this booklet 
tell all about the machine — how to set it up, speed to 
run it, describe various adjustments and how to know 
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when they are right, tell the most common difficulties 
which occur and how to remedy them, and, last but 
not least, have it written in understandable terms, free 
from technical expressions. 

Let the whole thing be explicit. 

It would not be a bad idea to go on and tell how 
to operate the machine so as to get the maximum 
output. 

Ali this would cost the maker a mere song. He 
would save it many times over in complaints avoided 
and in breakages prevented, which are now blamed on 
him. 

I recently bought two machines. With one came 
a slip of directions about 3 by 4 inches in size and 
no list of parts. With the other, quite a complicated 
machine with fine adjustments and needing the best of 
care, came an 8 by Io circular of so-called directions, 
which were, in part, utterly unintelligible to a man 
unfamiliar with the machine. No picture of machine, 
no accurate way of identifying parts referred to, no 
list of parts, no adequate instructions generally. 

Adequate, yes even elaborate books of instruction 
would be a profitable investment for manufacturers of 
printing machinery. 

Such booklets would save them money and tend to 
make their machines more satisfactory to printers. 

rw. 4. 





ANOTHER ADVANTAGE OF “GETTING 
TOGETHER.” 

EAVING out of consideration the financial side of 

the question, it must be a source of satisfaction 

to members of Franklin clubs and other such organiza- 

tions to be able, in view of the inside information they 

have of a confidential nature, to spot the “ bluffer,” 

the plain and simple able-bodied liar, and the ‘‘ Smart 

Alec.”’ And from reports it does seem that there are 
many of them in the land. 

William Jones gets a price on a piece of work from 
his printer, and although unsolicited volunteers the 
information that he is only getting the quotation for 
information and that he is not going to ask any other 
prices. The printer happening to be on the hunt for 
information also quite inadvertently stumbles on the 
fact that William Jones prevaricates to the extent of 
having nine other prices. 

Hiram Skinflint —that genial old soul — tells his 
printer that the price that he quoted on his catalogue 
is too high, that he has two lower estimates. The 
printer, being a deep student of the occult, knows to 
a certainty that his price is yet the lowest, and he 
standeth like unto one who is established on a firm 
foundation. A week later Hiram sends for him and 
from the goodness of his heart giveth him the work, 
telling him it is solely because he can do it so much 
better than any one else. 

The most general scheme employed is to get 
figures from several different printers on widely 
diverging specifications, and by exhibiting the lower 


figures (but not the specifications) on the cheaper 

work endeavor to obtain still lower prices. ‘ 
This feature of the business alone amply justifies 

organization. A. K. T, 





CONGRESS AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 

OR reasons unnecessary to mention, the “ labor 
question ” comes to the surface almost daily in 
Congressional debates, and the crude statements attrib- 
uted to some of the so-called oracles cause one to 
wonder where they have been living, or who furnishes 
them the information on which they base their asser- 
tions. Truth to tell, many of them seem to have 
imbibed their ideas of American trades-unionism from 
Charles Reade’s always biased and now obsolete novels 
dealing with the English “ rattening” cases of oh, 
so many years ago. They also seem to cling lovingly 
to some sort of a wage-fund theory, antiquated though 
that idea be, and many of them are impregnated with 
the exploded philosophy of the laissez faire school, 
which they deal out as pabulum to small capitalists 
and wage-earners, who just now are asking ‘“ Whither 
are we drifting?” Few men in public life enjoy a 
better reputation for sincerity and erudition than does 
Senator Hoar, yet in a prepared speech he is guilty 
of repeating this trite and vulgar misrepresentation of 
union policy: ‘“ There may be a little help for him 
(the workingman) by joining a labor union, where he 
gets the advantage of associated strength on his side, 
but the labor union knows no difference between excel- 
lence and the reverse. The inefficient man and the lazy 
man and the dull man must stand on one dead level 
with the brightest and keenest and most ingenious of 
his race.” Admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
a few unions do place a limit on the earning capacity 
of their members, Senator Hoar makes the exception 
do duty as the rule, which is unfair, and would be 
despicable if there were any doubt as to the Senator’s 
honesty. But if he took pains to investigate the infre- 
quent cases where unions resort to legislation of this 
character, he would probably find that it is born of 
peculiar conditions for which the unions are in no wise 
responsible. The most notorious example of such 
regulations was — and perhaps is —to be found in a 
glassworkers’ union, which limited the members to 
making a certain amount of glass per diem. On the 
face of it, that constituted a serious indictment ayainst 
the union, but let us look into the conditions that con- 
fronted the members and which they urged in justifi- 
cation of their action. The employers had tormed a 
pool and placed a limit on the amount of glass to be 
manufactured, even naming the output permitted each 
factory. It logically followed from this that if men 
were not to be dispossessed of the opportunity of 
earning a livelihood at the trade—the only method 
known to them — there must be an apportionment of 
work among the workers, and the “ stint ” was adopted 
as a means to that end, the men being paid by the piece. 
There have been many critics of this union, but it is 
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a safe prediction that nine out of ten of them would 
have been found voting with the majority, had they 
been members of the union and of about the average 
proficiency as workmen. And, after all, in what man- 
ner did such an arrangement in such circumstances 
trench upon the rights of society? But Senator Hoar’s 
fundamental error is in thinking —as he evidently 
does — that unionists desire a uniform scale, whereas 
the youngest member of a union or the most super- 
ficial observer knows that what the union wants is a 
minimum scale, above which employers and workmen 
may ascend as high as they please, and always to the 
great delight of the union. Some employers, to cir- 
cumvent the union, adopt its minimum scale as their 
maximum, and then blame the union for the low rate 
of wages. This sort of reasoning seems to find favor 
in some quarters, but it is inconceivable that Senator 
Hoar was caught by any such chaff. W. B. P. 





COMPULSORY INCORPORATION. 

HOSE who are clamoring for the compulsory 
incorporation of trade unions seem destined to 

‘have a long journey over a rocky road before reach- 
ing their legislative goal. The legal advisers of the 
unions are telling their clients to oppose the propo- 
sition, incidentally criticizing its promoters in such a 


of Harvard University, recently spoke on the subject 





manner as will have the effect of solidifying on this 
question at least that mystical but potential quantity, 
“the labor vote.” Attorney Darrow’s advice to the 
United Mineworkers, in which he designates the 
demand as the insolent impertinence of mischievous 
busybodies, sounds like a clarion call to the members 
of that now great and powerful organization, which 
boasts that it can control half a million votes when- 
ever it wants to go into politics. Then the Hon. 
Marcus Hanna has arrayed himself on the side of 
the unionists. It may be that your Uncle Mark is 
conscientiously opposed to incorporation, or it is pos- 
sible he does not wish to see the unions forced into 
political warfare, for in that event, a “labor” party 
would be more than a mere plaything for contending 
political bosses. But, whatever motive actuates the 
Senator, he represents a most influential element, and 
is a power of strength to the unions in this controversy. 
Perhaps the lawyers and politicians are influenced by 
a desire to tickle the ears of their clients and constitu- 
ents, but that charge can hardly lie against the political 
economists — who assume to be experts on such ques- 
tions — and many of them are opposing the incorpo- 
ration idea, and doing it in a manner no less convinc- 
ing than are the lawyers. Prof. John Graham Brooks, 
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in this breezy way: “If I were a trades-union man, 
nothing could drive me to incorporate. Trades unions 
won’t incorporate if they have horse sense. If the 
trades unions allow themselves to be hoodwinked into 
incorporation, a large section of the workingmen will 
refuse to join them, and they will be weakened. The 
stupidest thing afloat in our country is using force 
against trades unions. If you want to increase the 
turbulent forces of socialism, just put the screws onto 
trades unions. Drive them into politics and you will 
get the very worst form of socialism.” Notwithstand- 
ing all their talk, it is noticed that voluntary associa- 
tions of employers are not bothering State officials 
with demands for incorporation papers. Their sin- 
cerity is impugned by their inaction. The printing- 
trade unions, for example, are not disturbed by the 
United Typothetz’s demand that they incorporate, nor 
will they deem the question a serious one so long as 
the Typothetze continues to give the twelve-month 
hoist to resolutions looking to its incorporation. 
Before going any further with the campaign, it might 
be well for some of the agitators to ponder on what 
Professor Brooks says about the results of putting 
“the screws onto trades unions.” Incorporation 
would not weaken existing unions, but it would make 
politicians of all unionists, and that is why some labor 
men would like to see compulsory incorporation laws 
on the statute books. W. 3. P. 





TRADES-UNION STUDY AT JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 

HE political economy department of the Johns 
Hopkins University, at Baltimore, has com- 
menced the investigation and study of trades unions, 
their methods and the results thereof. The thorough 
manner in which the work is to be done presages that 
it will be of great value to the public, and in the end 
shed more light on the subject than all the previous 
projects having the same purpose in view. There have 
been many investigations conducted by “commissions” 
authorized by Congress and other legislative bodies, 
but the chief purpose of too many — if not all — such 
efforts has been to quiet some pressing popular clamor 
and placate a few hungry officeseekers. These, having 
fared well at the governmental crib, eased their con- 
sciences by deluging the public with great volumes of 
printed testimony of more or less relevancy. In these 
strenuous times what the average man wants on this 
question is not volume, but rather conciseness, and he 
wants the “ boiling-down” process done by one who 
brings to bear on his work a trained mind, aided by 
that quality of enthusiasm which is shown at its best 

in the scientist seeking knowledge for truth’s sake. 
To those familiar with the methods employed by 
the commissions referred to and the “ ready writers ” 


who have given us books on the labor question, written 
with both eyes fast on the book-market barometer, a 
mere outline of the university’s plan will demonstrate 
its superiority over that to which we have been accus- 


tomed, and convince the skeptical that here is an 
investigation which can not fail to bring forth fruit 
of a goodly kind. By this method the work is referred 
to the political economy seminary, which is composed 
of college graduates taking a post-graduate course, 
the prize being the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
The main question is divided into many subjects, and 
one or more assigned to each aspirant for the degree. 
Thus, one will be required to investigate the structural 
features of unions; another, trade agreements and col- 
lective bargaining from all view-points; another, labor 
legislation; while still another will make a study of 
union labels and their effects; and so on through the 
list of subjects comprising what is loosely termed the 
“labor question.” In addition to being “coached ” 
by the instructors, the investigator must report to the 
seminary, which meets frequently. At these meetings 
the student relates the result of his investigations, after 
which the professors and his fellow-seminarians 
“heckle”’ him on the subject, with the dual object of 
obtaining information and disclosing flaws in the 
relator’s statement of facts or his deductions there- 
from. It is of the highest importance to the semi- 
narian that his premises be well founded, as his thesis 
for the degree will be upon the subject assigned him. 
This insures painstaking research on the part of each 
investigator, and when we consider that the work will 
continue for a period of three or four years, and that 
in the prosecution of their studies the seminarians will 
not only have access to an extensive collection of liter- 
ature, but will traverse the country interviewing inter- 
ested persons for the purpose of getting information 
at first hand, the value of the resultant theses will be 
apparent. It is not improbable that in the end we shall 
have a history of the American trade-union movement 
so reliable and comprehensive as to admit of its being 
accepted as a text-book, which would fill a real void. 

The first great need in the prosecution of a work 
of this nature is literature, and in the collection of 
this many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER can very 
easily assist. Sufficient progress has been made to 
convince the university authorities that, until a com- 
paratively late day, the custodians of documents 
belonging to unions and employers’ associations were 
careless of the papers committed to them. No sys- 
tematic effort was made to preserve correspondence, 
agreements, records of meetings, etc., and the political 
economy department hopes to draw from its hiding- 
place a mass of material that will throw light on the 
industrial situation of the past. The department is 
anxious to secure any authentic documents — from a 
series of volumes to an important resolution or address 
from the standpoint of an employer or employe. The 
university is prepared to pay for especially valuable 
contributions, but it is understood the appropriation 
for this purpose is limited. All things considered, 
those having such scraps of information would be 
making the best possible use of them in surrendering 
them to the university. In its hands they will be pre- 
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served, classified and indexed so that they can be of 
service to the people, for the university holds itself to 
be merely a trustee. As private property, they are 
regarded as curiosities of no very high order, and will 
inevitably soon be lost to the owner and the commu- 
nity. Those disposed to help in this important work 
are requested to correspond with Dr. Jacob H. Hollan- 
der, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
W. B. P. 





THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING -OFFICE, 
AME GOSSIP is busying herself with the Gov- 
ernment Printing-office at Washington, and 
many of the special correspondents have had something 
to say about it during the last few months. Like the 
majority of “fill-in” articles written for the purpose 
of “ making a string” on a dull day, some of these 
contain statements that furnish queer reading for the 
initiated. One correspondent refers to the existence 
of “stints” in the big office, intimating that they are 
established by the unions, especially the Typographical 
Union, and allow a liberal latitude for practicing the 
gentle art of “soldiering.” However this may be in 
the case of pressmen and other craftsmen, I am not 
informed, but the stint for compositors was set by 
the Public Printer, and, for straight, solid matter, it 
is not in any sense a lazy man’s delight. In estab- 
lishing the stint, it was Public Printer Benedict’s 
expressed determination to make the task commen- 
surate with the wages and excellent working condi- 
tions prevailing in the office. He maintained that if 
political practices prevented the best office in the coun- 
try from securing the most efficient employes, he was 
determined that the men who remained in the office 
should do a good day’s work. If the Public Printer 
can impose a stint on members of the influential Typo- 
graphical Union, it would seem to be a comparatively 
easy matter to deal with the smaller unions, if they are 
guilty of the conduct imputed to them. 

Another story goes: ‘“‘ For some years efforts have 
been made to substitute labor-saving machinery in the 
Government Printing-office, but the union has met 
every movement looking to this end promptly and 
effectively. The typesetting is all done by hand. 
There is no question but what it costs Uncle Sam a 
heap more money. But this money is paid to working- 
men, and typographical unions the country over have 
opposed the substitution of typesetting machinery.” 
All the world knows that “typographical unions the 
country over” did not oppose the introduction of 
machinery. The late Mr. Mergenthaler said that if 
employers had admitted the possibilities of his machine 
as readily as the union did, he would have been saved 
many anxious hours at one time in his career. An 
occasional typographical union may have declared 
against machines in the big printery — though there is 
no evidence at hand of that having been done — but 
such opposition has never been a part of union policy, 
and unionists have been among the most earnest advo- 
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cates of the innovation. Washington Union has not 
announced its hostility to machinery, while within the 
year one of two candidates for president who had an 
opposition-to-machinery plank in his platform was 
defeated by a vote of almost two to one. It would be 
idle to deny that some influence is keeping machines 
out of the office, but it is not the unions. Probably an 
indisposition to deprive men of their most profitable 
means of livelihood while the national treasury is full 
to overflowing has something’ to do with it, for the 
good-heartedness of the average politician is prover- 
bial; but those who desire to investigate will most 
likely find the most effective opposition comes from 
Congressmen having loyal fugelmen to place, and who 
see nothing but disaster in any change calculated to 
lessen the amount of “pap” for distribution among 
the patriots “to hum.” W. B. P. 





“FOREIGN” PRINTING AND THE UNIONS. 


HE recent action of Butte Typographical Union 

in protesting to the city authorities against the 
consideration of bids for printing from “ foreign” 
corporations and printing houses suggests the thought 
that the unions are ever in the forefront in such cam- 
paigns, while employers’ associations remain in the 
background. Various excuses, or reasons, just as you 
please, are given for this, the most usual being that it 
would be undignified to attempt to secure work in that 
way; and this in face of the fact that nine-tenths of 
these employers covertly encourage the union to make 
the fight, and would berate it soundly were municipal 
work to be farmed out to low-priced country offices. 
As a rule, these are cases where there really is a com- 
munity of interest between employers and employes, 
and it is strange that the former element, while always 
bewailing the low prices obtained for work, damns with 
faint praise these efforts of unionists to better condi- 
tions. In one of the larger cities a case occurred within 
the month which serves as a fair illustration. A political 
heeler who in some manner became the possessor of 
a few cases of type and a platen press was in a fair way 
to secure a large contract —so large, indeed, that it 
would test the capacity of the most efficient concerns — 
much to the dismay of some employers. Here was 
surely a good case, for it was patent the bidder could 
not do the work, but intended to “farm” it out, 
and reap the illegitimate profits of a genteel “ sweater.” 
But the employers did not present this almost conclu- 
sive evidence to the authorities. Though loud in their 
denunciations of the “‘ fake printer ” and his methods, 
it never occurred to them to raise a public protest. At 
last some of the members of the local typothetze com- 
municated with the officers of the typographical union, 
asking that they demand of the local authorities that 
the bid of the heeler be thrown out. The union’s rep- 
resentatives were successful, and brought down on 
their heads criticism and abuse in the newspapers from 
the whole school of anti-union anonymity, from “ Pro 
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Bono Publico,” who shuddered at the thought of such 
invasions of “our blood-bought rights,” down to 
“X. X. X.,” who had lost a prospective job on account 
of this latest exhibition of “ union tyranny.” Though 
employers really urged the union’s officials to make an 
issue in this case, they advanced as a reason for not 
assisting that it “ would not be dignified ” for them to 
do so. It is admitted, there are many opinions as to 
what constitutes dignity, but it would seem there is 
more true dignity in manfully advocating what one 
believes to be right on appropriate occasions than in 
holding aloof at a critical juncture for fear of being 
misconstrued or misrepresented. If employers ear- 
nestly believe in fair prices and are opposed to the 
“ slaughter-house ” methods so dear to some of their 
patrons, and are convinced that they are right, they 
will never compromise their dignity by “ speaking their 
mind ” when contracts are to be given out. That is the 
time of times to let the public know their views. 
Employer and employe should join hands in educating 
the people on subjects on which they are agreed, and it 
must be conceded that the unions have been and are 
doing their share in this respect. WwW, S.. FP. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
VERBAL CRITICISM. 


NO. I.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, in “ Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance,” says of James 

Russell Lowell: ‘He was such a stickler for the best 
diction that he would not have had me use slovenly 
vernacular even in the dialogue in my stories: my 
characters must not say they wanted to do so and so, 
but wished, and the like. In a copy of one of my 
books which I found him reading, I saw he had cor- 
rected my erring Western woulds and shoulds; as he 
grew old he was less and less able to restrain himself 
from setting people right to their faces. But 
he would not have had me too learned, holding that he 
had himself been hurt for literature by his scholarship.” 

This passage contains a number of hints for essay- 
writing somewhat aside from our present purpose, 
which is to lead to a study of two opposite effects of 
verbal criticism. Some of these hints may disclose 
themselves more plainly in process of expressing a few 
thoughts really germane here. 

By the way, that last paragraph reminds the writer 
of a difference between scholars in their decisions in 
matters of detail. A certain newspaper editor, who is 
very keen in his correction of diction in the course of 
his editorial work, would never allow either sentence to 
be printed without inserting two words, so that the last 
phrase would read, “ thoughts that are really germane.” 
A certain university professor proposed some rules to 
“simplify” language, and according to one of those 
rules the shorter expression would always be used. 
This particular point does not seem to need any attempt 
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at absolute settlement; in fact, it seems rather to be 
one of many cases in which entire freedom of choice, or 
even of expression without conscious choice, may be 
accorded. Neither of the two ways should be dog- 
matically upheld as the only right way. 

Lowell’s objection to the use of slovenly vernacular, 
in comprehending within its scope even dialogue, was 
certainly too radical for common acceptance. A spon- 
taneous, unconstrained use of wish in its fit place will 
never attract attention; that comes only when the 
speaker shows some sort of straining after the right 
word. But the distinction is not very commonly made 
in speech, even among fairly well educated persons, and 
a novelist who complied with the scholarly demand 
would fall short of true representation of average 
human character. 

Inability to restrain one’s self from setting people 
right to their faces is unfortunate, to say the least; 
and the correction of the mere use of words is its worst 
phase. Herein no one should emulate Mr. Lowell, for 
he set a bad example. Ability to answer reasonably and 
readily a request for aid in choosing between words, 
on the contrary, coupled with ability to leave such 
advice unuttered except upon request, is a worthy 
accomplishment. Of course the objection to criticism 
of diction does not apply to public expression, as in 
press reviews. We need more of that, rather than less ; 
but it should be indulged only for the purpose and 
to the extent of real helpfulness. 

Lowell’s advice as to the words mentioned was 
good in one way, and bad in another. Probably 
human advice nearly always has some of this duplicity 
(if we may use this word in its etymological sense 
merely of “duplex character”), and verbal criticism 
has exhibited it in every book on diction known to the 
present writer. Every such book must have been made 
with the best possible intention, but intention is not a 
sufficient guarantee of results. 

Much of the work done in the field of verbal criti- 
cism, even that of the decried purists and pedants, has 
had very beneficial results, although some of it does 
not seem to have any effect on popular usage. Some 
very curious psychological phenomena might be 
revealed or discovered through an exhaustive inquiry 
into the causes of these differences. 

Merely as instances of almost universal rejection 
of good advice, a few persistent misuses of words 
may be mentioned, which, with many more, have been 
characterized as bad by all writers on diction. One 
might think that the persistency arose through choice 
of the easier and more natural expression, notwith- 
standing a commor. knowledge that othef words are 
better fitted to express the intended sense; but the 
thought will not hold, because in most cases the better 
words are just as easy, and just as natural, if not more 
so, to one who cares to be true in expression. 

Where can any one find in print a justification of 
the use of “transpire” to mean “take place” or 
“occur”? Every critic has condemned it. Yet it is 




















nearly, if not quite, as common now as at any time to 
hear or read of events that transpire, although not 
many errors are worse. One might almost as well say 
that events perspire, or even respire or conspire, so far 
as real appropriateness of meaning is concerned. 

Another very common error is the use of “ quan- 
tity” or “amount” instead of “number.” Recently 
the writer saw something in print about a quantity of 
men. The word is not often quite so badly associated. 
Its application to things that are counted is wrong; 
but repeated assertion of this fact has as yet failed 
to induce people generally to avoid the error, and any 
one who chooses to misuse the word may easily find 
sufficient evidence to support the misuse on the score 
merely of usage. 

One seldom sees a statement that something is 
“lent ” or a request to “lend” something; much more 
commonly it is “loaned” or “to loan.” Richard 
Grant White went so far in his objection to this .as to 
say that “loan is not a verb; it is a noun.” His 
assertion was not justifiable, because “loan” was very 
common as a verb long before he wrote, and would be 
good enough in that use if “lend” had not been so 
much longer in use as to make it really preferable. 


“ Balance ” also is still misused, and so is “ couple,” 


and so are many other words that critics have tried 
hard to induce the people to restrict to their proper 
meanings. Of course, in all these instances persons 
are at liberty to use the looser or less justifiable expres- 
sion if they so choose; but careful speakers do not so 
choose. . 

Our examples seem to prove at least that as yet 
people in general will not consent to be trammeled in 
their use of words, so long as the objectionable 
locutions are not misleading. Probably a good excuse 
may be found in each instance that we have noted in 
the fact that such uses merely carry the basal mean- 
ing a step further than careful discriminators are 
willing that they should go. Notwithstanding such 
persistence, it is still worth while—nay, it is an 
imperative duty— for those who consent to act as 
conservators of the language to point out advantageous 
restrictions in such cases. In general, such looseness in 
the use of words leads to actual perversions of mean- 
ing that can find no possible excuse, no matter how 
long they may persist, or how many writers indulge 
them. One of this latter class is found in such phrases 
as “the companies that comprise the regiment,” or 
“the houses that comprise the row,” both of which are 
actual quotations from print. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the contrary misuse has never been made, 
yet it would be fully as sensible to speak of the regi- 
ment that composes the companies, or the row that 
composes the houses. 

The failure of verbal criticism in certain directions 
is no true indication of uselessness, as may be seen in 
a consideration of some examples of useful accom- 
plishment, which must be deferred to a later paper. 


(To be continued.) 
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Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


COMPOSING MACHINES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


NO. VI.— BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 

a which was at first believed to have 

reached the goal for which inventors of type- 
setting machines had been striving for almost a cen- 
tury was shown in Louisville, Kentucky, in the early 
nineties. This was the Converse typesetting machine, 
the invention of Frank B. Converse, Jr., and was a 
one-man automatic justifying machine, using foundry 
type. There were four groups of type channels in the 
Converse, with twenty-three channels in each group, 
duplicate channels for the letters most used being 
provided, there being three channels for e’s, two of a, 
0, n, etc., the operation of a shift key when a certain 
channel was empty causing a full channel to be sub- 
stituted for an empty one, and when the type was 
exhausted the operation of the keys was automatically 
stopped, giving notice that the supply must be replen- 
ished. This was done by removing the empty chan- 
nels and substituting full ones. The action of the key- 
board was rendered light by causing the operation of 
the keys to throw the ejecting mechanism into engage- 
ment with a source of power, this also making the 
operation of the keyboard very rapid. 

Mr. Converse employed as a justifying device an 
arrangement almost identical with that used by Frank 
McClintock in the Empire justifier. Temporary steel 
wedges were inserted between the words in the line, 
these wedges, when driven through the line to justify 
it, determining the selection of the proper size of spaces, 
which were then automatically inserted and the wedges 
withdrawn. Litigation over the priority of this inven- 
tion and the failure to provide a satisfactory distributor 
prevented the progress of the Converse machine. 

An entirely new mechanism for composing indi- 
vidual type has just been patented by Mr. Converse, 
and it is expected that the machine will be ready for 
the market in the near future. This machine occupies 
a floor space of about 21 by 36 inches, is about seven 
feet high over all, and weighs about one thousand 
pounds. It requires for its operation about one-eighth 
of a horse-power. It is provided with ninety finger 
keys which are operated to release the type. The types 
fall by gravity through the channels of a race plate, 
to a point where they are delivered to mechanism 
which carries them to the assembling point and delivers 
them into the stick. The channels of the race plate 
are all of precisely the same length, and, therefore, 
there is no opportunity for the type becoming trans- 
posed. When the stick is full the operator presses a 
line key which moves a new stick into place, sets in 
operation automatic mechanism by which the assembled 
line is correctly justified, and the justified line is deliv- 
ered with or without leads into the galley ready to be 
printed from. 

The speed of composition in the Converse machine 
depends wholly upon the operator’s skill. The opera- 
tions are positive, consecutive and automatic. The 
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machine will take care of all the operator can do at the 
keyboard ; he simply reads the copy and plays the keys ; 
he does not have to wait for any piece of mechanism 
to complete its cycle of movement, and there is no 
chance for transposition. Assembly and justification 
follow his rate automatically. 

The justifying mechanism may be adjusted to 
justify any length of line up to four and one-half inches. 
The machine can be constructed to justify lines of 
greater length than this. To change the adjustment so 


hundredth of an inch. The justification does not depend 
upon the use of “point” type, and is not therefore 
effected by the counting of “points.” It measures 
the line after it is assembled and justifies this line. 
The operation of the justifier is wholly independent 
of the operator. He need know nothing about it, and 
has nothing to do with it, except to depress the line 
key when his stick is full. 
Another strong and radically new feature of the 
machine is its ability to use roman and italic fonts at 
the same time and in the same line; 
or, if italic fonts be not wanted, then 

















roman and head-letter, and this with- 
out increasing the number of keys. 
The shift from roman to italic is 
accomplished by one movement of a 
hand lever at the left of the oper- 
ator. The reverse of that movement 
changes back again from italic to 
roman. The shift takes only a 
second or two of time. To permit 
this, each machine has two sets of 
cases, one for roman and one for 
italic letters, and these cases stand 
vertically, one behind the other. The 
moving of the shifting lever lifts one 
set of cases from and sets the other 
into codperative relation with the 
type ejectors. 

The machine is adapted to assem- 
ble seven different bodies of type, 
from pica to agate. To adapt the 
machine to a different body of type 
it is necessary to replace the cases 
with cases containing the different 
types to be assembled, and to adjust 
the race plate channels; this adjust- 
ment is accomplished accurately by 
the turning of three screws into posi- 
tions indicated by graduation marks, 
the whole operation, including the 
removal and replacement of the 
cases, occupying not to exceed five 
minutes. The type are contained in 
cases or magazines which may be 
removed from and replaced in the 
machine very easily and very quickly 
by one man. 











THE CONVERSE TYPESETTING MACHINE, 


that the machine may justify a line of different length 
requires about three or four minutes. 

As the type is assembled, temporary spaces are 
inserted in the line. The justifying mechanism makes 
the necessary measurement of the assembled line, deter- 
mines the shortage, and then for the temporary spaces, 
substitutes spaces which are of the proper width to 
effect justification. Only two widths of spaces are 
used in any line, and they differ in width only one- 


In 1896 Father Calendoli, a 

Dominican monk, of Paris, France, 

announced his invention of a typesetting machine 
embodying new features. Long vertical channels 
contained the type, which was specially cast for the 
machine, being shorter than ordinary type and hav- 
ing a deep groove in the bottom, adapting it to be 
mounted on a prepared base, which practically made 
a separate piece of each line of type. The type were 
released by means of electrical circuits, closed by 
the operation of the keyboard, which was a leading 
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feature of the machine. There were 575 keys on the 
Calendoli keyboard, the lower-case alphabet being 
repeated fifteen times in systematic groups, the capitals 
three times and the points five times. The letters most 
used were duplicated several times in each group, so 
that the operator might choose the key nearest his hand 
in forming words. As in the piano, a number of keys 





THE CALENDOLI COMPOSING MACHINE, 


could be struck at one time, but in releasing the keys 
the fingers were raised one at a time, the type being 
released as each finger was raised from the key. 

The grooves in the bottom of the type assisted in the 
assembling of the letters, they being supported on a 
guide rail while assembling and transferred directly 
on to the prepared bases line by line. Distribution was 
rendered unnecessary, as the type and bases were 
remelted after use. 

It is announced that Calendoli machines will be 
introduced in several Parisian printing-offices at an 
early date, the inventor claiming a speed of upward of 
fifty thousand letters an hour. 


Note.— The author inadvertently omitted to give credit to the 
Scientific American for the cuts representing the Paige composing 
machine shown in the February issue. 


(To be continued.) 





DISAPPEARING PAPER. 


Invisible ink and disappearing ink are outdone by a proc- 
ess of making disappearing paper. According to La Papeterie, 
the paper intended for this temporary use is first steeped in 
acid (sulphuric acid by preference), diluted according to the 
lease of life it is intended the material should possess. It is 
afterward dried and glazed and the acid superficially neutral- 
ized by means of ammoniac vapor. But the acid still remains 
in the pores, and that paper is infallibly doomed after an 
existence more or less prolonged, as the case may be. 


Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
SAVING AT THE SPIGOT— WASTING AT THE 
BUNG., 


BY GUY B. MAY. 

HETHER the above applies to many twentieth- 
century print-shops is uncertain, but it can be 
applied to some, and that some, be it many or few, is 
certainly worth considering. Scores upon scores of 
printing establishments’ are managed on an apparently 
commercial basis —a businesslike basis and a money- 
making basis. And scores of others seem to be bask- 
ing in the sun of prosperity and success, but their 
mechanical and financial anatomy would not stand dis- 
section. Then there is another class—and a class 
almost hopeless, too —— where the symptoms of a dis- 
eased organism is only too apparent; where the 
proprietor does not have to seek the closet to review 
his collection of skeletons, for they grin at him from 
every pigeonhole; and then he wonders how they 
came there. How, when economy and push have been 
his watchwords, economy to a cent and push almost 
to a mania, has he not been able to make a success. 
No, he can not understand and never will understand 
while he only looks at the situation on one side. The 
spigot —he has certainly kept a keen eye on that, 
sometimes a miserly eye, but he has forgotten the 
bung — and all the while his resources were trickling 
out, slowly but surely, for he has never seen the neces- 
sity of plugging it up by judicious buying and judi- 

cious management. 

First of all he inaugurated his business ventures 
with the climax of all errors—éincapable manage- 
ment — because it was cheap, which, in the twentieth- 
century version, is no management at all at an extrava- 
gant price. He looked at the spigot and the retention 
of dollars made a flattering show in the firm’s favor, 
but he never examined the bung to see the three or 
four to one that were leaking out there, not always in 
tiny drops either, but often in big splashes, and he 
might have heard it, but his ear was deaf to all but the 
chink of the nickel saved at the spigot. 

Saving in one line was not enough, and though it 
was false economy, he began to look upon this word 
as the guidon of success. So the type and kindred 
necessities came principally from secondhand sources, 
at prices that were ridiculously cheap — ridiculously, 
because it was the most ridiculous investment that a 
man going into business could have made. Presses 
and machinery were bought, not with respect to sta- 
bility, durability or speed, but to price. Never once 
did the capacity or quality of the press enter into his 
figures, for they were all overshadowed by that rigid 
economy. Then he capped this grand climax with a 
force of under employes of both sexes and all ages — 
at economy wages. 

So the wheels ran smoothly for awhile, and they 
all seemed to turn to the tune of prosperity as he kept 
his ever watchful eye intent upon the spigot. But his 
patrons soon began to notice that his styles were behind 
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the times, and as they carried their work to other places, 
he failed to hear the leaking at the bung. He was 
aware that cases should be replenished with up-to-date 
faces, that machinery needed overhauling, and many 
other things needed to be done, but it all cost money, 
and saving money to hira was practical economy. But 
the skeleton in the closet soon began to claw the door 
in such a manner that it chilied his soul, and one day 
it boldly walked out and crouciied under the pro- 
prietor’s desk. Then the proprietor began to search 
for the leak and he found it, but too late, the leak at 
the bung had been many times the saving at the spigot 
and he saw there was no use plugging an empty barrel. 

There is more than one example of this false 
economy, and while they may not all mean speedy or 
ultimate failure, they mean that which is little better — 
penny-saving success. Extravagance, as well as false 
economy, is the world-wide opposite of judicious invest- 
ment. Investment, not with price an object, but service 
in the long run. Employing a force, not any you may 
get at the lowest price, but the best you can get at a 
reasonable price. Here is where the greatest leak 
comes in. An incompetent force will do more harm to 
the material and patronage of a firm in one year, than 
the inevitable wear and tear will do in twenty years, 
and there are plenty of examples to illustrate the fact. 

He who fortifies against these leaks by judicious 
buying, judicious employing and judicious hustling is 
the man who will never be so absorbed with the saving 
at the spigot that he is deaf when the drops begin to 
trickle where they should not — wasting at the bung. 





OPINIONS ON BOOKS AND KINDRED MATTERS, 


In a little book published by a printing firm in Sweden, 
which the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER was kind enough to 
send me recently for notation, is a facsimile, among other old 
specimens of printing, of the letter-engraving of Albrecht 
Diirer upon the triumphal arch which he composed in honor 
of the Emperor Maximilian, yclept the Last of the Knights. 
It is, I believe, and I suppose justly so, for workers in the 
craft of lettering, a standard specimen of pure inscription. It 
has probably often been reproduced, and its strong face and 
delicate tracings may be recognized in many a modern piece 
of the engraver’s and letterer’s art, not less in that of the 
goldsmith than in the more familiar field of the newspaper 


artist. Here it is: 


Se Morden rin 
rift ond A) arimil 
sail ifer Pit 


mer cer’. 








fram ir 
Sup ogra 
irung aes it vit 


diem coum 


It must have been a loving hand, firm and gentle, that drew 
those lines, and if the words had no meaning at all, it 
seems to me the ten lines as they stand here might be placed 


fiurften 
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at the Keyboard of the organ in the mighty Cologne cathedral 
and played as a Te Deum of praise and faith. As all eyes 
are not tuned alike and harmonies are not equally recognized 
either in sound or shape, it may be well to give the meaning 
of the words, for the sense of them is part of the story. My 
German is not unlimited, but for the benefit of those who may 
be worse scholars than myself I venture to offer the following 
as the English of it: 


To the most gracious and most mighty prince and lord, 
Lord Maximilian, elected Roman Emperor and head of Chris- 
tendom, also of seven Christian kingdoms, King and Hered- 
itary Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy and other 
mighty principalities and domains in Europe, etc., in praise 
and eternal memory of his honest reign, gentle magnanimity 
and victorious battles, is this Triumphal Arch, embellished 
with his noble deeds, erected. 


It sounds odd and old-fashioned, and is in fact not in political 
harmony with our modern ideas, but it speaks probably true 
for its time, and its noble letters may well stand as a monu- 
ment to the hand that drew, not less than does their sense 
to the name of Maximilian of Hapsburg. Among newspaper 
clippings which I gather from daily papers and keep in a 
drawer for incidental reference and information, I find a 
string of letters which appeared a month or so ago in the 
Sunday magazine of an American paper for the American 


Tover nd fom 
Overstaedowed 
iy dvolsfe 


ertilimty 
OT OMe inate 


people. You will notice, sir, that while I clipped this head 
for its style it was not for its beauty, as it would fitly belong 
in a chamber of horrors, and if the article which it adorned 
was of no merit as a keepsake, no great loss is thereby incurred, 
for I easily recall that its purpose was to tell what bad, bad 
men were the Hapsburgers, and what a pity to think of the 
poor, poor boy of fourteen, who was their inheritor and 
should surely be the last of all his race. The article was kept 
in the regular and now approved Sunday style, with hysterical 
screeches thrown in as red and blue lights to cheer the faint. 
Here was the poor boy, nothing but lessons to learn, no time 
for play, even if he was the heir of all the Hapsburgs; it was 
Latin and Greek, strategy and fortifications, tactics and trig- 
onometry, and all the plagues from morn till eve and hardly 
time to sleep, and withal the boy’s picture was there, the por- 
trait of a rather handsome, high-bred, white-skinned, dark- 
haired youth in the dress of a gymnasiast. There were other 
pictures, too, of a most horrible kind, hardly decipherable, 
and the make-up of the page was of the usual catch-as-catch- 
can, half-Nelson, Greco-Roman style, needing a diagram and 
thread. But the story and the make-up and the illustrations 
are nothing. The head is the thing. Was ever the like planned 
or printed before, and will its like ever be printed again? Is 
it not a few degrees worse than what the ordinary, every-day 
man who runs and reads should accept as allowable? Is it 
penned with malice prepense, or is it merely the balky freak 
of a thoughtless brain saturated with the fumes of molten 
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lead and burning acid? Is it meant as a bona fide head, or is 
it the vicious attempt of an artist taught by mail and given 
his first lift? If it is not this, what is it? Is it not as if a 
crooked dice-box had been used for shaking out the outrageous 
caricatures of the English alphabet? I beg you to look at the 
sprawling black letters and then consider the scratches, as if 
made by a geometrical hen clucking her approving O. K. over 
the shamefaced ink; and the open letters, standing and falling, 
reeling and rolling, drenched with the very dregs of an 
unhealthy mind, are they not sickening? Is the whole com- 
position not a blasphemy and an outrage upon the decency of 
the printer’s type? If the furies and harpies had conspired 
with the fiend himself to insult white paper, could the outrage 
have been more infamous? If an angel fallen gives joy to 
hell, could the uproar be more hideous? Is it not the very devil 
shaking his fist in the face of decent type? And this in an 
age where typefounders and designers place before printers 
and publishers an array of splendor in cast letters of which 
no former age can have dreamed! It must be that no printer 
is allowed in the councils of war that pass upon the forms 
and judges of what shall be right, for surely a printer would 
rather go hang than take upon himself the crime of passing 
such a head to print. I shall not ask you, sir, to print it in 
THE INLAND PrInTER, for the very good reason that probably 
you would not like to disfigure your pages, but as inserts are 
allowed, I suppose you might reproduce the monstrous creation 
and, by inserting it between two pages, leave the reader at 
liberty to remove the offensive thing after having once seen 
it. And lastly this: If the decline of the Hapsburgs is so 
appalling to the omniscribent American Sunday magazinist, 
what is the American newspaper artist’s opinion about the 
decline of the art of lettering from the time of Albrecht 
Diirer— who composed the memorial arch in honor of his 
friend, the Emperor Maximilian—to that of the nameless 
blasphemer who penned the head for the article about the 
boy that is called the last of Maximilian’s imperial race? — 
Axel Lasson Assam, Omniscribent. 


WE have received from Sweden the January number of 
Wezatas Monads-hafte, a monthly pamphlet issued by Wald. 
Zachrisson’s Printing-office (a corporation) in Géteborg. The 
publication, is in its second year and we learn from the 
printer’s preface that this little book, sixteen pages, has been 
distributed hitherto gratis among business friends, but that a 
constant demand from the public for copies has caused the 
firm to charge hereafter two kroner a year for subscription. 
The book is well worth the price, which is only a little more 
than 50 cents. The contents are devoted to the graphic arts 
and art industry in general, and it is evident that the house 
has at command not only the requisites of the modern printer, 
but also the services of talented artists and writers. There is 
a stylish article about Albrecht Diirer, by Frigga Carlberg, 
accompanied by specimens of the great artist’s work, and other 
reprints of early specimens of printing give a quaint tone to 
the book which is printed throughout in a Fraktur type 
fashioned upon the style of the seventeenth century and cast 
especially for this firm. An article by L. Nyblom discusses 
the necessity of keeping within its own limits all material 
used in the production of artistic effects, and who shall say 
that he is wrong in asserting the limitations of material, maybe 
even especially in the field which he discusses, that of art 
embroidery. Mr. Nyblom is the designer of the cover-page, 
and the character of his work would indicate that he speaks 
as one having authority. The book is throughout a pleasure 
to the eye, and one can well believe the announcement of the 
firm that it places itself beside the old master printers and is 
prepared to perform all kinds of work required in the making 
of books, even to furnishing the contents. Altogether the 
pamphlet makes a most “thorough” and artistic impression, 
and one is tempted to say with the great Albrecht: “ Sir, 
it can not be better done.”— A. L. Assam. 


MAGAZINE DECADENCE, 


Several well-known magazine editors have entered a pub- 
lic confessional to account for what they frankly admit to be 
a decadence of magazine literature. 

One has been in at the birth of several monthlies and is 
exceptionally familiar with what may be called magazine 
pathology. According to an ancient authority, pathology “is 
that part of physick which intreats of the causes, qualities and 
differences of diseases.” 

The confessor editor puts the entire blame of magazine 
decline upon the writers. If the writers, he moans, would only 
make themselves more interesting! Another magazine editor 
contrasts the dreary life he leads in perusing stupid offerings 
with what magazine editing used to be when men like Thack- 
eray and Dickens sent in their manuscripts. 

While the public confessional may serve its obvious pur- 
pose in directing attention from the true cause of magazine 
decadence, in their secret auricular moments of confidence to 
a brother editor, it is highly probable that the truth is uncon- 
cealed as to magazine decadence. The editor may not indeed 
strike his breast and cry “mea culpa”; more likely he 
describes himself helpless at his publisher’s feet and the brother 
editors laugh in each other’s face as did the pagan priests of 
Rome over the ease with which they cozen the people and 
flatter themselves. 

Magazine decadence, judged from the literary and intellec- 
tual standards, is due to an obvious cause. A literary and 
intellectual standard is no longer associated in the minds of 
either publishers or public with the magazine which seeks to 
be popular. If one takes up the average American magazine 
of early days that standard is manifest. 

It was not a picture book. In its table of contents one 
found month after month the same cherished names. They 
were the names of the foremost writers of America. Their 
contributions were characterized by purity of diction, sanity 
of view-point, delicacy of taste, tranquillity of judgment. 

One sought the magazine then for those names month after 
month. From the magazine pages of those days American liter- 
ature was gathered and it lives to-day in books that will never 
be suffered to perish. 

It did not occur to magazine editorship then that the true 
function of a magazine is to be a rival of the illustrated 
weekly, which has its own place. The beginning of the deca- 
dence of American magazine management began with a descent 
into commercial rivalry with the illustrated weekly. Its jeal- 
ousy has become chronic and vicious in a later descent into the 
field of daily journalism in so far as that species of commercial 
rivalry is practicable. 

Journalization is the cause of American magazine deca- 
dence. The aim of the typical magazine editor now is not to 
seek the literary for publication; he wants the sensational. 
The magazine editorial ambition is no longer to maintain a 
vehicle for the ripest thought, the most polished style. He 
seeks novelty in theme, new names, the topic of the instant, 
the explosive in substance, the meretricious in form. 

American literature is laying up no treasures now in the 
magazine. Their pages have ceased to belong to the perma- 
nent and have added themselves to the order of the ephemeral. 

The fault, if fault it be, is equally that of the magazine 
maker and magazine buyer. The magazine publisher finds it 
profitable and discovers no fault in that which his editor calls 
decadence. 

Meanwhile it can not be reasonably assumed that interest- 
ing articles are no longer written by Americans. It is an 
irresistible inference that the interesting articles are cushioned 
by the editors, chiefly, perhaps, to make room for pictures. 

Meanwhile also that most precious and least commercial of 
all literary species, the poem that has inspiration and not 
merely jingle, has almost totally disappeared from American 
magazines.— Chicago Chronicle. 
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Correspondence 











While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








WANTED—A NEW POSTAL LAW. 

To the Editor: ProvipeNncs, R. I., January 5, 1903. 

Your article, “ A Blow at the Printing Trade,” printed on 
page 557 in the January INLAND PRINTER, is the first paragraph 
I have noticed among all the printing trades and newspaper 
trade papers concerning what seems to me one of the most 
important recommendations ever made by a government officer. 
I hope that you will be able to stir up the trade organizations 
to go to work to defeat the avowed purpose of Mr. Madden 
to quadruple the price of second-class postage. I wrote to 
Mr. Madden to ascertain what his meaning was of the word 
“ newspaper,’ as used by him in his recommendation, and he 
replied that the definition of the word “newspaper” would 
have to be made by Congress, but that his intention was to 
have the increased rate of postage apply to all publications 
except daily and weekly newspapers, in the generally accepted 
sense of the term. Of course, the 4-cent postage would apply 
to all the literary publications, such as the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and \Junsey's Magazine, as well as the big trade papers 
like your own and the Boot and Shoe Recorder, the Keystone 
in the jewelry line, and others. It would seem as though 
there were enough at stake to demand some active organized 
effort to kill any bill which may be offered in Congress in 
support of Mr. Madden’s recommendation. It is very evident 
that Mr. Madden regards the growth of the trade papers as 
something outside of and not intended by the postage law, 
and he is making every effort to reach some method to cripple 
them. When a trade paper like Power, without a plant, is 
reported to be sold at $400,000, it is very clear that there are 
great interests at stake which ought not to be destroyed or 
weakened by governmental legislation, without an effort to 
prevent it. Wa ter B. Frost. 





“ADVERTISING FOR A SITUATION.” 
To the Editor: New York, February 4, 1903. 

Dear S1r,— Apropos of the very interesting and timely dis- 
cussion in the January and February issues of THE INLAND 
PRINTER on “ Advertising for a Situation,” brought about by 
your advertiser “C. D.’s” inability to receive a reply to the 
ad. which was reprinted, it would seem that however “ self- 
laudatory” the ad. may apparently have read, it must be 
conceded that the advertiser is a man of ability and intelligence 
and sincere, having stated pointedly the kind of position that 
he could and would fill, which was entirely in keeping and 
commensurate with his ability. 

Another thing is certain: he chose the best possible medium 
to make his wants known, and of having himself and the 
employer of his desires “get together,’ and his ad. should 
have, at least, elicited a reply, especially from such an employer 
as your correspondent, Mr. F. W. Baltes. 

There should have been no doubt in the mind of any 
employer on reading the ad. that the advertiser could “ deliver 
the goods,” if given the opportunity. 

The fact that he was then “holding down” a position as 





assistant foreman should have been of assistance rather than 
a detriment to the fulfilment of his desires, for, if a man has 
filled with credit the position of assistant foreman, certain it 
is that he is eligible for a higher position, and ought to get 
it in these days when there is no denying the fact that skilled 
printers are in demand. It is more than likely that these two 
words, “assistant foreman,’ was the “hoodoo” of the ad. 
Doubtless many thought that he should have been foreman 
instead of assistant, where he was then employed, but who 
knows but what the foreman there had to die before he could 
be elevated to the position. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea that those of your cor- 
respondents who “balked” at the wording of his ad. be good 
enough, for the benefit of printerdom in its entirety, to suggest 
how, under similar circumstances, they would write the ad. in 
question with a view to obtaining the most lucrative position. 

The only criticism I have to offer, agreeing in part with the 
Gowdy-Simons Printing Company, was that he desired over 
the “scale” immediately. No employer can be expected to 
grant this before he is thoroughly acquainted with the adver- 
tiser and his capabilities, or, at least, could not be expected 
to guarantee steady employment under such conditions. If, 
as I believe, “C. D.” were really anxious to secure a better 
position, and his ad. certainly justifies the belief, he should 
have foregone this for at least two weeks, when he would 
have had a fair trial. 

The authorship of the ad. was certainly very commendable, 
and with this one little exception I fail to see how one of his 
apparent capabilities could have written it better in order to 
attract the attention of those with whom he most desired an 
audience. Yours very respectfully, 

FREDERICK I. GURNER. 





WHY TRADES UNIONS THRIVE. 

To the Edito;: 
A writer in Harper’s WVeekly, who has the graciousness to 
admit that all the trouble in British industrial circles is not 
due to the “tyranny of trades-unionism,” yet regards the 
unions as something akin to a curse, has this to say: “ There 
is something in the atmosphere of England that allows unions 
to thrive as they thrive nowhere else.” The “something in 
the atmosphere” is probably the comparatively intense indus- 
trial activity that prevails in England, for, speaking in a 
broad sense, trades-unfonism is the effect of a cause and not 
the result of agitation and a desire for revenge, as so many 
seem to think. When this republic becomes proportionately 
less of an agricultural community and more of an industrial 
hive — when it has more employes and fewer small employ- 
ers— unionism in some shape will flourish here as it does 
in the United Kingdom, that is, unless an industrial feudalism 
be established, which is too intolerable to think of. The 
economic forces that impel — should it not be compel? — men 
to combine are hampered but little by the physical character- 
istics of a country and not at all by its political system. The 
truth of this is being exemplified in this country now. Seven 
or eight years ago—before the so-called new industrialism 
had emerged from its swaddling clothes with us —the Federa- 
tion of Labor boasted of but two or three hundred thousand 
members, and now its detractors concede it a million or more. 
This increase is significant when we remember that with the 
inception of trusts many prophets professed to foresee the 
beginning of the end of unions. To cite a concrete case, it 
was the boast of the promoters of the anthracite trust that 
labor troubles would be relegated, as it stood to reason it would 
not benefit men to strike when the trust could close down 
the mine affected without loss by merely transferring the 
orders to another mine. While the miners were powerless 
under the old style of organization, the tactics of the trust 
soon taught them that if their views were to have the slightest 
influence they would have to organize on a more compre- 
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hensive basis. New conditions gave birth to new methods, 
and the old and useless mine organization of twenty or thirty 
men and no funds was succeeded by a national union with 
hundreds of thousands of members and a treasury of millions. 
Thus it is that the region once the despair of the labor 
agitator is the hotbed of unionism, and the people whom the 
trust fondly hoped to frighten into servility by reason of its 
magnitude constitute the agency that is its most doughty 
antagonist. Mr. Baer and his confréres did not knowingly 
bring this about, and had old conditions continued Mr. 
Mitchell would have been no more successful in organizing 
the hard-coal miners than his official predecessors had been. 
Modern industrial methods in the production of coal is the 
“something in the atmosphere” that has made the anthracite 
region the banner union section of this country, just as the 
Lancashire district is in England. True as the needle to the 
pole is the working of the natural law that governs in such 
cases. Economic forces provide Labor with an amplitude of 
offensive and defensive weapons as the march of progress 
goes on, but the drowsy and uncouth giant is slow to use 


them until circumstances compel him to action. 
W. B. Prescott. 





ADVERTISING FOR A SITUATION. 

To the Editor: LEADVILLE, CoLo., January 3, 1903. 

The advent of THE PRINTER and a perusal of its contents 
has left me with a burden on my mind, the cause thereof being 
the article headed “ Advertising for a Situation,” and I take 
exception to both sides of the controversy. “ Unique,” you 
will say. Possibly, but that is the way I feel. In the first 
place, your advertiser must have been remarkably unfortunate 
in not securing a situation through your columns, because, 
judging from my own experience, he should have had a 
half-dozen answers to his ad. In the next place, it does not 
naturally follow that because a man advertises for a situation 
that he is “sparring” for a chance to better himself finan- 
cially —there may be other considerations. Again, take my 
own case. In my present position I receive $112 a month, 
am practically my own boss; have the regard of the manage- 
ment as shown by the fact that I am consulted on every 
important move, whether in my department or not, and still 
I am advertising for a situation in a part of the country where 
I know that I will not receive as good wages as I do here, and 
where I will have to demonstrate my ability in my particular 
line in order to hold a situation. Why? Simply because in 
this city the conditions are such that not one man in a hundred 
wants to make a home here, and I certainly believe that there 
are other advertisers for situations similarly situated. And, 
as to us “advertisers” for the elusive situation being inordi- 
nately “stuck on ourselves,” I wish to say positively that for 
one I have never given even a passably good “program” of 
the things I am able to do, always preferring to have a good 
bit in reserve, and I am firmly convinced that I am not the 
only man in Uncle Sam’s domain who has a little modesty in 
his composition. 

As an advertising medium Tue PrinTEr is about 999 fine. 


DBs 





A DISCIPLE OF MR. DANDO, 


To the Editor: Watta WALLA, WaSH., Jan. 8, 1903. 

I have had seven years’ experience in the printing business, 
in all departments except mechanical. But to make up for 
the lack of mechanical experience, I have been observant. 
Time after time have I stood in obscure spots, watch in hand, 
timing men under ordinary conditions and without their know- 
ing it. Thus have I gained a knowledge of the time that it 
took to do certain kinds of work as conditions exist in my 
city. In addition to this I have kept a tabulated list of all 
kinds of work, taken from the time slips of the workmen, and 
this list I find tallied very closely with my individual observa- 





tions. It has been my good fortune to be associated with one 
of the foremost printers of the Northwest, this association 
being of much aid to me. 

In estimating jobwork, I decided that it was necessary to 
use the decimal system and the first table is for the square 
inch method. You will notice that I have added imposition 
and make-ready to the table as they naturally belong there. 
I only give two sizes of type: 


Type. Pt. Ems. Wds. Compo. Proof. Correct. Impose. Mkrdy. Totl. 
.Nonp.... 6 144 32 .0432 .0072 .002 .0018 .0018 .056 
Brev..... 8 81 22 .0243 .0041 .0015 .0016 .0016 .033 


The point, words and ems columns are handy for reference 
when certain conditions arise. 

In estimating I group the following as shown: 

For Books — Compo., proof, correct, impose, make-ready. 

For Single Sheets Compo., proof, correct, impose, make-ready. 

Books — Gather, fold, jog, press, ink, power. 

Singles — Gather, jog, press, ink, power, tableting, when done, and 
trimming. 

Books — Separating, stapling, staples, covering, trimming. 

Books — Paper and counting. 

Singles — Paper and counting. 

Such items as wrapping, gluing, washup and binding, 
must be estimated separately, as they can not be grouped with 
other work. 

To further explain my method of estimating by groups, 
I give the following tables: (Bookwork estimated by the 








section. ) 
Books. Books. 
4pp.,6x9, 8pp.,6x9, 
Section. Section. Job. 
NURRENET” | 0,5 sie hais exer eieloic leis sie mieleme ie cies erie 00014 -00014 -00005 
ERAN er eerie ari 0003 -0005 
IAD oes 41510916 one aialslalg a hie/eiere sieVie saves 00008 .00009 .00005 
BEBEND 6 os cist citrs wip'biv wip bi wieipe 5306 caer 00025 -00025 -00025 
MIG CTACK) <5 6.555 50:0 sis eininois wo pic1e1s'ei0 5.01 00005 .0001 .00005 
MUONOE \crbe-o. vcveutsisin'sin-y sb oem alae e ¥iele es 00008 .00008 .00008 
GAA, so/acoss ss islerssslo es swiss 6 6 eleleeteeiniere .00005 
UMRDD cews Cine die civwelelorevow dais ewes nen waies -00005 
TANOUIAN - ix arsrsloreieiuva lave: vrerelersiein ters *olareiatee 0009 -00116 .00058 
16 pages, total .o0142. 
Books. Single 
Sections. Sections. 
BRUNIA 6 v5 soic 5 51010 ini ia“cim s clersie's/onle wisi his sie oesioace 0004 
RO UEEETIS TANS. (5:51 siaveiul oie os 1s ajareraVersisibiors (erecsiata wrela csi evevniaierecs 00052 .00042 
RSENS) va cibresetecsyoye picieioteiois's = etoile wtaret mie sales ore rern a terole 0005 .0003 
TOE 56 nce kdics win sadnedeeeeeenetansveneedeeee 00052 
PURRREAN -o:ar'c bins so 15v52e Ato lS GR Reis Ws WibeaIe DTS Nios as ain ICS y's .0O1 .0007 
ht) COE TRC rr ie Oe 0002 .00O1 
.00314 .00152 
One section and cover, .002. 
To the total figures in these groups I add first, the “get 


ready” time, worth about 2% cents for each time the workman 
prepares to begin work. Then I add twenty-five per cent to 
the total cost for incidentals, such as light, heat, small supplies, 
etc., and then add the percentage of profit to all except the 
incidental amount. 

I have found this method by far the most simple and 
accurate I have ever seen. Lioyp ARMSTRONG. 





THE EDITOR WILL GET ALONG. 


A Missouri editor who is about to pull up and leave for 
lack of support sarcastically remarks in parting that editors 
don’t need money. “Don’t worry about the editor,” he says, 
“he has a charter from the State to act as doormat for the 
community. He’ll get the paper out some way, and stand up 
for you when you run for office, and lie about your pigeon- 
toed daughter’s tackey wedding, and blow about your big- 
footed sons when they get a $12-a-week job, and weep over. 
your shriveled soul when it is released from your grasping 
body, and smile at your giddy wife’s second marriage. He'll 
get along. The Lord only knows how — but the editor will 
get there somehow.” 
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Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 


on the composition of jobwork, and all descriptions of decorative 
typography. Address all communications and specimens for criti- 
cism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago, Ill. Write name and address on all specimens 
sent for criticism. Specimens for reproduction should be printed 
in black ink on white paper, if p ible, and iled flat. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern LETTERPRESS Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
Ss for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Clot 

Book or Desicns From Type.— By Ed S. Ralph. A collection ot 
up-to-date samples of composition, which every compositor who aims to 
do modern work should have. 50 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue InLanp 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


T1TLE Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.”’ Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical, and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

Pratn Printinc Types.—By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

CorRECT Composition. —By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

Hints on Imposition.— By. T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ making” the a. and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Type Disptay.— The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent — should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 





Will correspondents please write their names and addresses 
on the back of each specimen sent for criticism. There are 
several reasons for this. Sometimes the samples are sent in 
a Separate package with no mark of identification. Or, if the 
work is sent by the office, it is preferable that proper credit 
be given the compositor. Again, there are many of the speci- 
mens we wish to preserve for illustration in future numbers, 
and we desire to give credit for all that are reproduced. 

About six weeks ago we received a package from Hous- 
ton, Texas, containing specimens and a child’s photograph. 
The letter accompanying the package has been mislaid, unfor- 
tunately. We hope our correspondent will kindly send us 
his name, that we may give him credit for his work. 

Correspondents will understand that criticism on work 
submitted is based on the general laws and usages which expe- 
rience and good taste have determined to be correct in print- 
ing. Nowhere is it said or understood that certain types alone 
can be used in the production of good printing, while others 
must be absolutely tabooed. Yet many specimens are accom- 
panied with the apologetic notation, that with better or differ- 
ent type-faces more attractive work could have been produced. 
This is wrong. The compositor is not often a free agent in 
the matter of type-face selection, and should not feel that cor- 
rect type display is bound by any definite laws regarding these. 
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Better type, with some, usually means different type — some- 
thing that isn’t in the office—that is, simply a desire for 
change or novelty, although the type on hand may be of the 
best standard designs obtainable. It is the printer’s business 
to take whatever material he has and produce to the best of 
his ability, experience and good taste, type designs that will 
fit the needs of the job in hand. No type-face is so distress- 
ingly ugly but that, by some good arrangement, its faults may 
be minimized, while very often the beauties of the most grace- 
ful faces are obscured and destroyed by the careless composi- 
tion of uninformed printers. Many of the errors in job 
composition lie, not in type selection, but in spacing and 
arrangement. Some compositors, with great limitations in the 
way of type and material, produce good work because they 
understand the value of position, proper spacing, margins, 
etc., while others, with an embarrassment of good things 
typographic, create strange and vague concoctions whose 
appearance is a dumb appeal to be reduced to the lowest 
common-sense term of the printer’s craft — legibility. 

A. L. Van Arman, Albany, New York.— A ‘unique busi- 
ness card. 

Witiey & DanrortH, Vermillion, South Dakota.—Various 
booklets, showing good type arrangement. 

DruMMER PRrINTERY, Lecompte, Louisiana.— An invitation, 
not in good taste on account of the eccentric arrangement. 

H. J. Hooper, Bowmanville, Ontario.— There is not much 
choice between the three jobs. All are in the amateur class. 

J. S. Warren, Danbury, Connecticut— Some pieces of 
printing showing some indecision as to proper decorative 
treatment. 

Tue INLAND Press, Spokane, Washington.— Some pamph- 
lets in the usual good style of this firm. We deprecate the 
wide-spacing of text lines. 

E. J. Martin, Nashville, Michigan.— The letter-head is 
an example of type suffering from an excess of ornament. 
We reproduce it and a resetting in order to show some sug- 
gested changes in the interest of greater simplicity and leg- 
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NASHVILLE, MICH., 
No. 1. 


1903 


ibility and without detracting in the least from its decorative 
value, of which the panel style is an exponent. We have left 
out the ornaments for three reasons: First, they are irrele- 
vant; second, the wide separation of the three panel sections 
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Nashville, Mich. 1993. 


No. 2. 

impairs the integrity of the design; and, third, they occupy 
space which should be taken up with better display. (Nos. 
I and 2.) 

Grorce W. Perry, Saratoga, Wyoming.— A pamphlet with 
a well-designed cover-page, but rather somber in color — red 
and green on steel-blue stock. 

J. W. Barnuart, Auburn, Nebraska Program of the 
Nebraska Democratic Editorial Association. Properly printed, 
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with an appropriate ornament on the first page. Also a good 


panel letter-head for the same. 

Louis Lanrer, New York City Menu of banquet of the 
New York Herald chapel. Attractively printed, and much 
imagination shown in the design. 

V. L. Wutrrorp, Morrisville, New Jersey.— Although a 
certain amount of thought and ingenuity of arrangement is 
shown in the work submitted, yet better results could be 


FIFTH 
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Dancing Party 

Cec: sr: mo inh wie wih a INE a hs 
CURRIER’S HALL, EATON 

New Year’s Eve, December 3lIst, 1902 


YOURSELF AND LADY ARE COR- 
DIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND. 





ANNUAL 


Music: Eaton Brass Orchestra. Full Bill, $1.00 


- oe 

INVITATION COMMITTEE: 
Chas. Crapser, T.G. Weeten, 

FLOOR COMMITTEE: 

P. T. Danehy. 


J.M. FitzGibbons, Henry Dickinson, J.H. Fraser. © A. W. Lucas. 


Geo. F. Todd J. F. Sawyer, L. H, Guillaume. 
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obtained with simpler means. Some of the smaller vices are 
shown; incorrect spacing, lack of proper margins, etc. We 
reproduce an invitation and a resetting in the proper way. 


YOURSELF AND LADY ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO ATTEND THE FIFTH 


Annual Private Dancing Party 


GIVEN UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE MEMBERS OF 


GLEN ROY LODGE, |. 


Curtier’s all, Caton 
NEW YEAR'S EVE, DECEMBER 31, 1902 


o. Oo. F. 


MUSIC BY EATON BRASS ORCHESTRA 
Full Bill, $1.00 


INVITATION COMMITTEE 
Henry Dickinson Chas, Crapser T 
J. H. Fraser A.W. Lucas 


1. M. FitzGibbon C. Wooten 


FLOOR COMMITTEE 


Geo. F.Todd J. F. Sawyer P. T. Daneliy 
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Good taste should not permit any but the simplest arrange- 
ment in work of this description. (Nos. 3 and 4.) 


Tue Democrat Company, Davenport, Iowa.—A_ booklet, 
with a correct cover-page, and printing and stock a har- 
monious combination in brown. : 

Wu F. Suuter, Waverly, Ohio.— The letter-head could 
be improved by widening the side panels somewhat in order 
to avoid the crowding of the names. 

Epwin C. Green, Richmond, Indiana.— A card (not his 
own) evidently printed by some “do your own printing” 
outfit. Not quite, but almost, the “ worst ever.” 

B. J. Butrncs, Paducah, Kentucky.— A folder from this 
contributor contains the quotation: “If you have not used 
Billings’ printing —well, it’s never too late to reform.” 
Accompanying the folder was a copy of the firm letter-head, 





which we reproduce. In the original, the circle is in gold, 
the rest in bronze-blue and red, about half and half, and the 
word “ Billings” embossed. Wouldn’t the unregenerate state 
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be preferable to a reformation which involved the acceptance 
of such a standard of printing as exemplified by this letter- 
head? (No. 5.) 

Jason W. Warren, New York City.— Some ads. in the 
panel style, rather overdone in the way of rules and ornament, 
which dominate the display in most of the examples. 


Tue SmitH-Brooxs Printinc Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado.— Some of the samples are very graceful in design and 
arrangement. We instance the “Liberal Spenders” and 
“Opening of the Lodges” folders. Others are inferior by 
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reason of too much decoration. We show a title-page wherein 
this fault is apparent, and a resetting in a simpler way. To 
ornament means to adorn or make more beautiful, but this 
object is defeated when excessive or incongruous decoration 
is used. (Nos. 6 and 7.) 

JosepH ScHoonover, Aurora, Nebraska.— The work is good 
in many ways. The use of one series on each job makes for 
harmony. One fault is a tendency to insufficiently space 
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No. 8. 


between words in letter-spaced lines. The reproduction shows 
a panel corner card for a note-head. Its only fault is the one 
referred to above. Less letter-spacing and more white between 
the words “ Jacob” and “ Petty” would improve the appear- 
ance of the job. (No. 8.) 

Joun F. Duccan, Worcester, Massachusetts.— The roster 
of the Telegram’s banquet is an odd conception. The matter 
was set up, from which matrices were made, the first layer 
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being tin-foil, thus giving a silver-plated effect to the face, 
and making a unique souvenir. 

Tue Review Publishing Company, Alba, Oklahoma.— 
Periods at the ends of display lines have no decorative value 
whatever. Otherwise the blotter is attractively printed. 

F. S. GraBILL, Rome, Georgia.—The design is elaborate and 
shows inventiveness, but unless the arrangement has some 
special significance pertinent to the title, it could have been 
left off, much to the improvement of the page. Neither is the 
squaring of the type by letter-spacing correct, as it weakens 
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the display and renders the lines hard to read. We compare 
it with a reset specimen to show wherein it fails as a good 
title. (Nos. 9 and Io.) 

M. F. Cottins, Wilmington, Vermont.— Some of the speci- 
mens are well designed, others are somewhat awkward. The 
“Stamford” letter-head is a case in point of the latter class. 


Joe E. Wattace, San Francisco, California.— The use of 
heavy underscores on the letter-heads is unnecessary, not add- 
ing very much in the way of decorative feature to such work. 

A. E. Ort, Denver, Colorado.— The “ Nickel Plate” cover- 
title is the better of the two. A little more discretion in the 
use of ornaments and rule would help the “ Humboldt” cover. 





THE NICKEL PLATE GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 
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The only improvement in the first-named would be a little 
more space between the type lines. In the last-named a beauti- 
ful opportunity for stopping was missed, and overelaboration 
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depreciated very much the good looks of the job. We show 
the “ Nickel Plate” title as a strong, simple design, that would 
look well in two colors. (No. 11.) 

Horace Carr, Cleveland, Ohio.— The work is in perfect 
accord with the best traditions of modern printing. The two 
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specimens shown possess all the requirements of good taste, 
with a minimum of time spent on their composition, which 
goes to show that much ingenious and experimental endeavor, 
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or, in plainer English, waste of time, is not always necessary 
in order to obtain the most artistic results. (Nos. 12 and 13.) 

Roy E. Mitrer, Kansas City, Missouri— The letter-head 
is properly composed, but the envelope is simply a freak 
design, indicative of the teeth-cutting period in the printer’s 
career. 

Tuomas N. Laxe, Dayton, Ohio.—Indulgence in large 
sizes is the chief error in your work. A reduction of one or 
two sizes in the display lines would bring it nearer the bounds 
of good taste. 

Rosco—E THompson, Ransom, Michigan.— The calendar idea 
is a good one. Some better attention to spacing, and the non- 
use of periods as decoration to catch-lines would improve the 
stock-farm letter-head. 

E. C. Roacu, Boise, Idaho.— An admission ticket to the 
Second Annual Ball of the Boise Typographical Union, 
designed to show the label, which appears eleven times as the 
decorative feature of the card. 

E. W. Jounston, Jr., Bridgeburg, Ontario.— Word orna- 
ments should not be used, if possible, because they interfere 
with the legibility of the type lines. Arrange the matter in 
some other way, whereby the use of them may be avoided. 

J. M. Price, Del Rio, Texas.— Your letter-head is correct 
in every way. Mr. Pritchett is to be commended on the com- 
position of such a well-balanced job. The Globe letter-head 
could be improved by the removal of the “ ears” on either side 
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of the panel, and the placing of the towns and names in 
opposite corners of the heading. The other samples are good 
enough for the purposes for which they are intended. 


WILLIAM L. Dootey, Brooklyn, New York.— Much more 
distinction has been given to the reset ad. In the full-page ad. 
hardly enough feature has been given to the display. The 
“ cigarette” line should have dominated the entire ad., and the 
rest been strictly subordinate. 


Joun McCormick, Troy, New York—So many of the 
specimens received show scarcely any appreciation of the color 
combinations that can be obtained by a little study and experi- 
ment, that it is a distinct pleasure to receive work that com- 
pletely satisfies, not only by the display of good decorative 
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at a glance. If it does attract, praise or purchase may follow; 
if it does not, the book is usually closed unbought, and is 
ever after remembered with a dislike that will cling to the 
edition.” The specimens sent are all good forms of the title- 
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designs, but also by the use of harmonious color schemes that 
do not utterly ignore the many beautiful tints and shades to 
be obtained by an intelligent use of inks. The composition 
does not depend on any special dexterity for its good style, 
and is easily within the power of any printer who has access 
to material equivalent to that used, provided he has the taste 
and imagination which the reproduced specimens show. In 
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the original of No. 14 the ornament is worked in a very light 
tint, making it entirely unobtrusive and strictly subordinate 
to the type display, which is in deep brown and a deeper tone 
of the ornament color. No. 15 is all black except the 3-point 
panel rule and the side underscores in red. (Nos. 14 and 15.) 


J. Harry Kine, Springfield, Ohio— A good panel design 


is herewith reproduced. The placing of the heavy rule 
between the lighter ones shows an intelligent appreciation 
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of contrast. Inside or outside it would have made confusion, 
necessitating the removal of some of the lighter rules in order 
to reéstablish harmony. A trifle less space between the words 
of the main line would lessen its crowding of the inside panel. 


(No. 16.) 


E. A. Seacers, New York City.— Title-pages are alwavs 
interesting, and there is no other branch of composition which 
depends so much upon the intelligence, good taste and judg- 
ment of the printer. Mr. De Vinne, in his work on title-pages, 
says: “Compared with the text that follows, the title is a 
trifle, and yet the impression made by it is not to be under- 
It is the page first inspected, and it attracts or repels 
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page, and we reproduce one in the so-called Puritan style, 
together with the same matter reset, showing some slight 
changes in arrangement whereby the page could be improved. 
(Nos. 17 and 18.) 

JonaTHAN Bootusy, Lynden, Washington.— The samples 
sent show much ingenuity and some good taste. Both qual- 
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ities combine in some to produce very tasteful work, noticeably 
the Pilot stationery on yellow stock and the Beavers note- 
head. The first-named quality is alone responsible for the 
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lodge letter-head, reproduced together with a resetting show- 
ing a better and easier way to compose it as a simple corner- 
card. Thank you for the auto-print. (Nos. 19 and 20.) 


Ernst B. Frepier, Baltimore, Maryland.— Most of the 
rules that govern good commercial work have been carefully 
avoided in the samples shown. Better contrast or display 
and better attention to margins are the two most important 
requirements for improvement. 


MEtvin Brotuers, Claysville, Pennsylvania— The work 
submitted may be divided into two classes, good and ordinary. 
Some is in the first class because of proper arrangement and 
one-series type selection. Into the second class fall others by 
reason of careless spacing and too large type sizes. 

Epwarp L. RicHarpson, Anita, Iowa.— More attention to 
some of the minor rules of good printing would improve the 
samples submitted. The Armstrong letter-head should be 
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reduced one size throughout and the date line two sizes. The 
Worthing letter-head is better, with the exception of a too 
large date line. 

WALTER W. Morey, Newark, New Jersey.— A tendency to 
use large sizes should be corrected. This is a common error 
in stationery printing, but one to be avoided because entirely 
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unnecessary. The printing on a piece of stationery does not 
come into competition with anything else, like an advertise- 
ment, and smaller and neater styles should be used. The 
Morey card, in Priory text, and envelope are tasteful. We 
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reproduce a bill-head and the same reset, showing how a 
bunchy effect can be relieved by judicious changes in type 
sizes and spacing. (Nos. 21 and 22.) 

JosePpH J. Mounpry, Chicago, Illinois— The only suggestion 
we would make is the use of a size smaller type for the main 
line in both letter-heads. This would avoid the crowding and 
yet not affect the display. Another suggestion on the Bohe- 
mian heading, is that the space between inside panels should 
never be greater than between the inside and outside rules. 

E. Georce Linpstrom, Boston, Massachusetts.— We repro- 
duce a unique card composed by the contributor. As an 
ingenious and painstaking manipulation of rule it is interest- 
ing, and although no lesson can be derived from its construc- 
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tion, yet we know it will interest our readers, because all of 
us at one time or other have spent many engrossing hours, 
snatched mayhap from the bosses’ time, in the making of 
similar sticks. No. 23.) 

Wi.i1aAM A. Cogss, Cando, North Dakota.— In the Davis & 
Sennett letter-head, too much attention is given to border and 
ornament and not enough to the text. As a rule it is not 
advisable to use the panel style in professional stationery. 
Small, plain type, set in a simple, natural way, is much better 
taste. The rules do not join very well in some of the other 
panel designs, and, perhaps, it would be just as well to avoid 
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that style if your facilities do not permit of perfect work- 
manship. 

CLARENCE T. LinstrumM, Georgetown, Texas.— Some slight 
errors in the way of spacing are noticeable in your work. We 
refer more especially to the Heard letter-head, in which the 
side matter should be dropped a nonpareil at least, in order 
to give the second main line more distinction. A drier in 
the ink would help the bond paper trouble. 


CLARENCE R. WacGoNER, Independence, Oregon.— A ten- 
dency to overdo in the way of ornament is apparent in your 
work. Leaving out the word ornaments, pointers, underscores 
and periods, used to decorate the ends of lines, would give the 
display a much cleaner appearance. The Enterprise letter-head 
could easily have been shortened three picas in depth, improv- 
ing its appearance, and giving more room for writing. 

FraAnkK J. Grpsons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—In the 
Lane letter-head and envelope the name line should be one 
size larger. The letter-spacing in the present size makes the 
name the least legible line on the heading. The Ferguson 
booklet is a bit of good composition, consistency in type 
selection and style being noticeable. In the title shown, a 
certain vagueness in arrangement is apparent, besides other 
minor defects. The telephone number is of sufficient impor- 
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tance to have a position somewhere other than inconspicuously 
at the top. The word “cigars,” printed in red, is weakened 
by spacing, and although by using a more extended line the 
one-series idea would not have been carried out, yet the varia- 
tion in this case would have been a great improvement. Along- 
side is shown a style somewhat more orderly, placing the 
telephone number where it properly belongs, near the address. 
(Nos. 24 and 25.) 

H. E. P., Chicago.— Your criticisms on ‘the note-head are 
correct. The composition on the letter-head is too heavy and 
crowded. Every line except the title should be made one size 
smaller, thus reducing somewhat the central panel which 
encroaches on the writing space. Such a heavy design is not 
in accord with our idea of good printing, although, perhaps, 
it is what that kind of business would consider proper display. 

Tue Record, Newton, Mississippi— Both note-head and 
envelope are good jobs in the panel style, with the single 
exception of the outside panel rule, which is sufficiently heavy 
to be the main feature of the job (note-head), instead of the 
text which it surrounds. Either this rule should be reduced! 
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to 3-point, or the text should be all printed in one color, and 
the border in a lighter tint of the same or some other har- 
monious shade. 

ALFRED J. W. GaArsraitH, London, Ontario— A _ very 
marked improvement is shown in the reset Reid Brothers’ 
bill-head. Only two errors are evident. In trying to make 
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the firm name long enough you have weakened it by wide 
spacing. Better to have spelled out the word “company” as 
in the copy. Another error is using old-style figures with 
cap lines. Caps and small caps should have been used and 
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the figures given a chance of being seen. We have reset the 
Swanton card in order to show wherein it fails to accord 
with all that is best in a good business-card, although it is 
appreciated that the printer might not have been a free 
agent in its composition. (Nos. 26 and 27.) 


H. L. Girrorp, Pomona, California.— The blotter is rather 
overdone in the way of matter. Enough on it for two doses, 
at least. We believe that reiteration is the most effective 
method of advertisement. Not much, but often. This matter 
of overcrowding also militates against effective display. The 
letter-head, as an advertising medium, might be improved if 
the matter in the side panel was in part descriptive of the 
town and its resources, instead of the names shown. 


Wuu1AMmM Knutzen, Chicago.— The blue stock would prob- 
ably have some effect on any light tint printed upon it, produc- 
ing a muddy color instead of the clear tint desired, unless some 
shade of blue was used. The panel design is ingenious and 
attractive, with a variation suggestive of the Greek fret. As 
red is a rather noisy color, a little of it will go a long way. 
A deep blue for the text and a lighter blue for the rules 
would have made a quieter but more harmonious color arrange- 
ment. 

LAWRENCE WIETLISPACH, Streator, Illinois— The Glenden- 
ing circular is faulty by reason of too many type-faces being 
used, and especially on account of the use of an italic and a 
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back-slope letter on the same page. A nonpareil more margin 
inside the border rules would also improve the same job. The 
script headings look very well, and the two envelope corner- 
cards are pleasing. On the Volksblatt envelope, crimson (pur- 
ple red) and scarlet (orange red) have been used together, 
two colors that don’t agree very well. 


W. G. BrapsHAw, Saratoga Springs, New York.— Good 
average work and well printed, but not very distinctive. The 
Saratogian letter-head shows care, and the only suggestion 
we can make is less space between the side panels. Making 
the words “To” and “Dr.” as large as the firm name on a 
bill-head, and boxing them in special panels is very distasteful, 
probably very much so to-the recipient of the document, who 
is already aware of the fact of his indebtedness, and does not 
need the aid of such eloquent reminders. 


TuHomAS KENNEDY, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your work is inter- 
esting in design, and shows an appreciation of what constitutes 
good display. The blotters are especially good in the matter 
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of design and type arrangement. A minor error is the crowd- 
ing of lines in one or two jobs. This is evident in the repro- 
duced bill-head, which is shown together with one reset, in 
which this fault, together with an unfinished appearance of the 
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side panels, is corrected. The telephone numbers in the same 
job are entirely too small. We also show a blotter —a good 
panel design and a dignified advertisement. (Nos. 28, 29 
and 30.) 


J. D. McAra, Calgary, Canada.— The stationery samples 
are good with one exception; smaller sizes should have been 
used. This same error applies to the blotters. Pica rule 
borders are rather heavy for small work, unless printed in 
very light tints. The “Five Bells” handbill is very well 
displayed, except that “St. Mary’s Church” should have been 
very much larger. We notice you use the English style in. 
abbreviations, no space between the letters; “C.P.R.R.” for 
instance. Don’t you think that a little space between the 
letters would be more natural? Each letter is a separate word, 
and should be treated as such. This is noticeable in one of 
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your lines, letter-spaced with the exception of a Masonic 
abbreviation at the end, which is solid. The abbreviations 
should have been spaced to conform with the rest of the line. 

Joun J. F. Yorx, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— A 4-point rule 
border would improve the McClave cover-page. The Fritz 
booklet has a simple and proper cover-title. Uncertainty as 
to style characterizes the inside, however. Some of the cuts 
have a rule around them; others have not. Some of the head- 
ings are underscored. Such inconsistency is wrong. A run- 
ning head of some kind would help the appearance of such a 
booklet, composed. chiefly of pages of irregularly shaped cuts, 
besides making easier the register and folding. 


GrorceE*’ W. Aumock, Wolcott, New York.— The card is 
faulty by reason of top-heaviness. Better balance of the parts 
would place the top part nearer the center, for the same reason 
that the heavy boy is always nearer the center on a seesaw. 
Any other arrangement would be unnatural, as on the seesaw 
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it would be impossible to teeter without such a balance of 
power. We reproduce the card and a reset arrangement to 
illustate this criticism. (Nos. 31 and 32.) 


A. P. McGuire, Wellington, Kansas.— With the limita- 
tions stated in your letter, we think you have composed some 
very creditable ads. Some minor errors might be noted, 
although in ad.-work it is scarcely fair to be finicky. We will 
only mention one—the extreme letter-spacing of some of 
the lines. This is especially bad in condensed lines because 
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it makes the line very hard to read, the connection between 
the words and letters being almost lost by reason of the wide 
spacing. The first essential of a good ad. is clearness or 
legibility, and eccentric spacing or arrangement should be 
avoided. 

Earte N. Low, Evanston, Illinois— A proper appreciation 
of the fitness of things is scarcely shown in the first page of 
the Baptist Church folder. The design is appropriate for any 


other purpose —a musicale or entertainment — but for church 
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printing it is undignified, and the ornament is inappropriate. 
Plainness and simplicity should be the keynotes for all such 
work, especially when other than text or black-letter is used. 
When a text is used, some arrangement like the old missal 
style, with some indulgence in the way of red initials and 
underscores, is permissible. Cushing is a very proper letter, 
but a plain rule border should have been used in place of the 
ornamental border, and a design in some way symbolical of the 
Christian faith taken the place of the dual harps. The repro- 
ductions show the page and the suggested changes. (Nos. 
33 and 34.) 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Press, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.— The package of work sent completely demonstrates 
the sincerity of a statement made that it “is a small print- 
shop aiming to do careful, correct printing, attractive and out 
of the ordinary.” In color, design, arrangement, and espe- 
cially complete attention to the little details which are the best 
indication of thought and care, the samples are satisfying in 
every particular. The “ Photographic Salon” cover is an 
exceptionally attractive design, and other specimens are inter- 
esting by reason of good rulework. The only exception we 
would make is the extreme depth of some of the panel letter- 
headings. 

CuHarLES THIESSEN, Omaha, Nebraska— The folder is 
attractive, although a common design for the two inside pages 
would have given the quality of harmony to them. The cover- 
design is pleasing in a dainty way. In the printer’s lexicon 
there is no such word as originality, in the strictest sense of 
the term. Infinite variation is possible, but the theme is the 
same always, and the printer who follows correct and accepted 
styles of composition, adding the weight of his own personal 
judgment and good taste to the work, is much nearer the end 
of his troubles in the search for originality than the concep- 
tion of eccentric or incongruous designs would have placed 
him. Some of the most admired styles of to-day are simply 
revivals of ancient forms. 

Tue CoMMERCIAL PRINTING Company, Cairo, Illinois.— 
Your blotters are, in some degree, insincere, because the work 
upon them is not entirely indicative of statements which form 
part of their text. Their chief fault is the color arrangement — 
too much red. One single line in red would have been sufti- 
cient, and much better display obtained thereby. In printing 
colors with black it is usual to print the colors first. This is 
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very necessary in black lines shaded with red, otherwise the 
result is muddy, resultant from the black showing through the 
red. The blotters would have been more attractive if each 
was set in one series, if possible, and when different faces are 
used, one strong letter for display and the balance in a plainer 
letter would be the better taste. 

C. E. Syxes, Red Wing, Minnesota.— The limitations 
noted in your letter are not evident in the samples sent, all 
of which are in good taste. This shows that correct printing 
is not dependable on material so much as on the intelligence 
and judgment of the compositor. The preliminary sketches 
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shown are very useful in helping a customer to form a decision 
as to style in display-pages and sometimes much experimental 
composition is avoided by the use of them. The large silver 
ornament over the envelope corner-card is extremely unneces- 
sary. The reproduced letter-head is in the quiet, refined taste 
that should always characterize such printing. (No. 35.) 

D. D. Turner, Penn Yan, New York.— The specimens are 
in good every-day style. Some of them are susceptible of 
improvement, chiefly by slight changes in arrangement or spac- 
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We instance the “Board of Supervisors” title-page as 
It is monotonous on account 
We show it together 
(Nos. 36 


ing. 
an illustration of this criticism. 
of the regular spacing between the lines. 
with an arrangement relieving this monotony. 
and 37.) 

Acserr Warp Dippy, Philadelphia— The Dispatch and 
American ads. are, to some degree, overwrought in the way 
of panel rulework. In the first named, the panel laid across 
the two lower panels should have been made of 4-point rule, 
thereby obtaining better contrast. In the last named, the 
rulework dominates the type display, if the entire ad. is to be 
printed in black, an error to be avoided in such work. The 
ornament, a pot of flowers, is not exactly appropriate on a 
newspaper ad.; something more pertinent, a pair of scissors 
for instance, could have been used. The letter-head is a good 
panel design, in which an embarrassment of matter has been 
very well handled, and the division of colors is proper, except 
that the words “types and borders” might have been printed 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features In their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tlons and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criti- 
cilsm” should also be written on papers when criticism Is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

_CHALLEN’s Lagor-savinc Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


GaINING A CircuLation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and class- 
ified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


EsTABLISHING A NEwspaper.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

AGAIn.—Will publishers, who are sending me their papers 
regularly, kindly note the address at the head of this column 
and change their mail lists accordingly? 


Joun J. Emericx, Wheeling (W. Va.) News.—Your “ New 
Year’s Address” was a very neat conception and was nicely 
executed. 

W. P. DeLaney, Caledonia (N. Y.) Era—A most com- 
mendable five-column quarto for careful make-up, neat ads. 
and good presswork. 

Arco M. Diit, Iron Mountain (Mich.) Press.— Everything 
about the Press is “as neat as a pin.” The paper is filled with 
news which is attractively presented. 


McHenry County Republican, Woodstock, Illinois —The 
change in headings suggested in January has been made and 
the improvement is noticeable. 

E_mer (N. J.) Times.—You are getting exceptionally good 
results from half-tones. The same criticisms made on other 
points in January, 1901, still apply. 

HeErserT J. Fow rer, editor of the Geneva (N. Y.) Times, 
has written a play, entitled “ Mademoiselle Louise,” which 
had its opening performance in Geneva on January 26. 

On January 1 the Butte (Mont.) Inter Mountain published 
a special illustrated edition of sixty pages, filled with a fund 
of interesting matter and many large and nicely printed half- 
tones. 

ESTERVILLE (Iowa) Democrat.—There has been considerable 
improvement in the Democrat during the past year. There is 
a slight unevenness in the color, and plate columns need trim- 
ming at the top. ; 

Merchandise, Menominee, Michigan.—Your magazine is 
very nicely made up and printed. The sloping gothic for 
headings and subheadings in the many pages of prices makes 
a neat arrangement. 

Ocpenssurc (N. Y.) Advance.—Your subtitle, “ St. Law- 
rence Weekly Democrat,’ should be reset. Type matter is 
carefully made up, but plate columns are uneven at the top. 
Ads. show good taste. 

Hartrorp (Wis.) Press.—You still fail to get a proper dis- 
tribution of ink. There are light and dark streaks, particularly 
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across the first page, which, if removed, would leave the paper 
exceptionally creditable. 

ANTWERP proposes to hold a tercentennial celebration some 
time during the year 1905 to commemorate the printing of the 
first newspaper published in the world, and which it claims 
was issued in that city in 1605. 

TRUMAN W. VarIAN has purchased the Putnam County 
Vidette, of Columbus Grove, Ohio, entering upon his duties 
as editor on New Year’s Day, and at the beginning of that 
newspaper’s thirty-first year. 

RatpH Coates, Streator (Ill.) Free Press.—It is certainly 
annoying to get such illegible ad. copy as the specimen you sub- 
mit, but every paper is obliged to contend with just such cases. 
The ad. was well handled. 

W. W. Drummonp, Marshall (Mo.) Index.—Your style 
of display is good and deserves commendation. It is evident 
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marks in the date line, is very creditable. In the ads. on the 
local page too many faces of type are used. In your own 
there are four different faces in five lines, and the wrong lines 
are made most prominent —“ Foster’s Printing House” should 
be larger than “ South Mills, N. C.” 

On the occasion of the one hundred and third birthday 
of the Easton (Md.) Star-Democrat, the paper used a novel 
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that your variety of type and material is limited, but you are 
using it to the very best advantage. I have reproduced two of 
your ads. (Nos. 1 and 2) to show compositors what creditable 


cause of the fact that one hun- 























Leap iee in dred and three fall years have 
FINE FOOT WEAR. | passed since this newspaper 
Ree aaeaeria. | | first saw the light of day. His 

= tory does not show that news- 

LARGE LINE papers are apt to enjoy a long- 
WISSES' AND BOYS’ SHOES. J | cr lense of life than does frail 


humanity. In fact, the num- 
ber of journals now in existence 
that have passed the century 
mark is almost as small in pro- 
portion as is the ntmber of hu- 
man beings who have done like- 
wise, with the difference, how- 
ever, that those papers which 
have attained the advanced age 
of one hundred years are prob- 
ably good for another hundred 
or more. There is a certain in- 
terest, both historic and roman- 
tic, attached to the few centen- 
narians of journalism that are 
with us. at the present time. 
They were born when this great 
Republic of ours was nothing 
but precious infant, and they 
have “grown up with the coun- 
try.” They have seen the arm- 
ies of freedom march on to vic- 
tory, they have heard the 
wheels of American industry 
start humming one by one, and 
they have watched the nation 
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H ‘rew YOU NOTICED THE 





new feature in the style of 

Ladies’ Shoes for Fall? The 
Summer gave us a hint of it, but 
the Fall styles ure noticeable for 
the one new characteristic. viz— 
TRUE FEMININE DAINTINESS. Wom- 
en can be just as comfortable ina 
dainty shoe as in a big clumsy one, 
and we are showing some of the 
prettiest shoes manufactured. 


HOUX BROS. 
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effects can be gained by the use of rule panels around cuts, and 
how just this touch will lift an ad. far above the “ ordinary ” 
class. 

SoME very nice work is done on each issue of the Boys’ 
Industrial School Journal, published weekly at the Ohio Boys’ 
Industrial School, Lancaster. The new cover is particularly 
neat, but the date should be included in the wording. 

Miami Republican, Paola, Kansas.—The comma is omitted 
after “ Paola” in the date line on the first page, and columns 
are not evenly indented at the top. The columns of plate matter 
are the worst offenders; they should have six points space 
between the. face of the type and the head rules. The paper 
is nicely printed and ad. display is good. 

J. F. Foster, South Mills (N. C.) Dispatch.—The first 
page of the Dispatch, aside from the wrong-font punctuation 


grow from weak babyhood to a 
powerful maturity, and they 
have assisted in this growth by 
their counsels. Therefore, they 
should receive your respect and 
hearty support. 


Money at Interest, 






























front-page arrangement, which is reproduced herewith. The 
heavy rules, forming the vertical and horizontal panels in con- 
junction, were printed in red ink. (No. 3.) 

James ANDERSON, Toronto.—The Dry Goods Review is 
about the best piece of work that I -have seen from Canada. 
The impression is a trifle stronger than necessary in some 
places, but otherwise the 266 pages are nicely executed. 

H. F. Rusey, Glidden (Iowa) Graphic.—A few larger heads 
would improve the appearance of the news pages of the 
Graphic. The ads. show good judgment, and good results are 
obtained in the presswork, considering the worn type. 

CassvILLE (Mo.) Democrat.—Your paper would have a 
neater appearance if printed dry. Ads. are nicely displayed 
and commendable care is taken with the make-up. The table 
on the first page should have been reversed so as to read up, 
and the box heads to read down. 

Erath Appeal, Stephenville, Texas——The most commend- 
able feature of the Appeal is its ad. display, and that which 
needs most attention is the presswork. The distribution of 
ink on the second page is very poor. A few doubie heads on 
this page would be an improvement. 

Genoa (Ill.) Republican—Your issue of December 25 is 
remarkable for its excellent presswork, yet neat ads. and care- 
ful make-up are prominent features. A paper so thoroughly 
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up to date as the Republican should not run paid items in the 
personal column without some distinguishing mark. 

A Most SuccessFuL Votinc Contest.—Walter F. Dums- 
ter, editor of the Genoa (Ill.) Republican, closed a most suc- 
cessful voting contest on Christmas eve, through which one of 
Genoa’s handsome young ladies 
received a diamond ring worth 

55. During the continuance 
of the contest each issue of the 
paper contained a coupon good 
for two votes, and every new 
subscription or renewal of old 
subscription for one year, when 
paid in advance, counted one 
hundred votes. As judges, who 
did the counting of the vote 
once a week, Mr. Dumster 
secured the mayors of Genoa 
and Kingston and three other 
prominent men. The contest 
lasted a little over two months 
and at the end of the first week 
twenty-five subscriptions had 
been received and eight young 
ladies were in the race. At the 
close it was ascertained that 
417 new subscribers had been 
added and $587 in cash paid in. 
The opera house was hired for 
the final count and presenta- 
tion, and the result was attended with more excitement than 
the spring election, several bets on the outcome being made, 
one of $500. The Republican is a wide-awake paper and has 


WALTER F. DUMSTER. 


THE GENOA REPUBLICAN 
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Winner of the Diamond Ring | 
[Died at Mis Home Merch of Twwn At the Last Merting, Genee le 
"oenen for Next Year. 


GENOA, ILLINOIS, JANUARY 2 1903. 
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an attractive first page. That of the issue of January 2, show- 
ing the way the result of the contest was featured, is repro- 
duced herewith (No. 4), together with a photograph of the 
paper’s progressive editor. 

A Frat Rate—The Wellston (Ohio) Telegram has an 
absolutely flat rate of 10 cents an inch for electrotypes. Its 
very simple rate card is shown herewith (No. 5). The first 


THE TELEGRAM 
SWORN CIRCULATION - 2138 





Electro 
Plates 


AN INCH 
FLAT 
No mure, no less—no discounts, no 


rebates—no order at a lower rate 
will be accepted. 





WELLSTON OHIO 


No. 5. 


” 


two lines, the last line, and “1oc” are in red ink, and the 
balance black. I should be pleased to learn what the charges 
are for set matter, and also to learn something of the experi- 
ence of the publishers with this rate. 

St. Jouns (Mich.) News.—I have never had anything but 
words of commendation for the News, although the ads. in 
the two copies before me show indications of less time having 
been spent on their composition. The colorwork in the issue 
of December 18 was nicely done, but a little off in register. 

Witt F. Meyers, Lake Mills (Wis.) Leader.—Your 
Christmas and New Year’s issues were both appropriate. The 
ads. show a diversity of treatment and many neat arrange- 
ments, while commendable care was taken with the make-up. 
Short-headed articles should be arranged according to size, 
longest first. 

Cart SHAFER, Richmondville (N. Y.) Phenix.—While 
your ads. are all very plain, they are still well balanced and 
attractive. There is only one that falls below this standard — 
that of Ryder, Lefevre & Co. The panel is too heavy and 
cumbersome; an arrangement such as that used for the Bell 
Clothing Company was what it needed. 

E. M. Kracxowizer, manager department of promotion of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, has been using magazines, billboards 
and booklets liberally in booming his paper, and the results 
are very gratifying. The character of the matter used and 
the way it was presented has undoubtedly had quite as much 
to do with the results as the mediums selected. 

S. A., Compton County Chronicle, Cookshire, Quebec.— 
The Chronicle is carefully and creditably made up. The ad. 
display is not as bad as you imagine and needs no serious 
criticism. Dr. Lambly’s ad. is a little too fancy; that of the 
Chronicle Printing Company is neat; John O. Duncan’s could 
have been improved by the use of a panel and smaller type 
for the upper portion, and bringing out “Sensible Gifts for 
Christmas.” Get in Contest No. 13 and you will receive many 
valuable ideas. 

DumrriEs AND GALLoway (Scotland) Courier and Herald. 
This paper breaks away slightly from the style of ad. display 
common to the papers of the United Kingdom and places a 
plain rule around some of the ads., and occasionally a line of 
display other than roman is used. The presswork is good. 
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An American newspaper man would naturally suggest many 
changes in arrangement and style to make the paper conform 
to his ideas, but such a criticism would hardly be fair. The 
issue of November 22 had as a supplement a very nicely printed 
half-tone of Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1903, who is 
well known in the United States. 

W. R. Barrett, Labor Journal, Shawnee, Oklahoma.—The 
ad. of Schloss, upon which you request criticism, is reproduced 
herewith (No. 6). The only alteration advisable would be 
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the dropping of the first three lines about six points. If the 
ad. had been surrounded by other ads. it might have been 
advisable to extend the border up the sides, but as it stands 
alone the arrangement is good. 


Snyper & McCass, Bay City (Mich.) Tribune.—Your new 
dress looks well. The Tribune certainly did a profitable holiday 
business, and the large advertising patronage was creditably 
handled. The principal portion of your rate card, which you 
say is giving satisfaction, is printed below for the benefit of 
readers who are looking for a profitable rate: 

Transient rate, 50 cents per inch first insertion, 35 cents per inch 
each insertion thereafter. 

Contracts for 100 inches or more, 25 cents per inch. 

Contracts for 200 inches or more, 20 cents per inch. 

Contracts for 500 inches or more, 15 cents per inch. 

Contracts for 1,000 inches or more, 12% cents per inch. 

Next to reading, ten per cent additional. 

Full position, twenty-five per cent additional. 

A Few belated Christmas editions of merit are the fol- 
lowing: 

ARCHIBALD (Pa.) Citizen.—An appropriate and special title- 
page, a very large advertising patronage, and altogether a 
particularly creditable issue. 

Ciimax (Mich.) Cereal.— Red ink used to good advantage 
on title-page. An enlarged number, filled with appropriate 
reading matter and a generous amount of advertising. 

Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah— Eighty-four seven- 
column pages, enclosed in a particularly artistic cover, all 
neatly bound and trimmed. It was fully illustrated, carefully 
made up, nicely printed, and reflected great credit upon both 
the management and employes of the paper. 


Ap.-sETTING Contest No. 13.— Last month, in connection 
with the result of Ad.-setting Contest No. 12, I mentioned an 
interesting letter received from H. G. Harris, of the Ontario 
County Times, Canandaigua, New York. This letter will form 
the basis of Contest No. 13, and is given in full, omitting only 
Mr. Harris’s selection in the last contest: 
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You have frequently asked for suggestions in relation to these con- 
tests. First, I would suggest that you have a double-column ad.— say 
from four to six inches long. A six-inch double-column ad. is very 
common, and I think it would prove popular. It would not require any 
more time for composition than Contest No. 10, when you had three ads., 
nor would the sheet have to be much larger. The second suggestion is 
that you use matter where prices are quoted. Advertising experts believe 
that that is the proper thing in advertising now, consequently quoting 
prices is very common. I will enclose several ads. such as I mean, not 
necessarily for use, but to indicate just what I mean. I do not remem- 
ber that you have had a contest where you have had an ad. of this size 
or nature. The feature which you have adopted in this contest, namely, 
allowing each contestant to vote on the result will prove popular. Also 
the plan recently adopted, whereby each contestant has a set of the ads. 
submitted. I think the number who enter these contests only in a small 
measure indicate the interest which is taken in them by the readers of 
Tue INLAND PrintER. I have always been extremely interested in them, 
even when I was not a contestant, and I have no doubt but that this is 
the case with many other printers. I hope that you will continue this 
feature of your department. 


Mr. Harris is wrong in supposing that a six-inch double- 
column ad. with prices had not been used, as the copy for Con- 
test No. 4, in May, 1899, was very much of this character, 
but differed somewhat from the copy for the present contest. 
An ad. of this size gives much more scope for the talents of 
compositors and will no doubt be of great benefit to those who 
participate. The contest will follow very much the same lines 
as No. 12, ample time being given for those living in distant 
countries to get in their specimens. In accordance with a sug- 
gestion made by another contestant last month, three of THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S ad. experts, A. R. Allexon, John M. Lark- 
ing and W. H. Shaffer, have consented to act as judges, and 
it will be interesting to see how near to their selections the 
composite choice of the compositors themselves will come. 
The most successful ads., according to the decision of these 
experts, and also those most successful according to the selec- 
tion of the compositors, will be reproduced in THE INLAND 
PRINTER in connection with the result. As soon as the contest 
closes and the specimens can be sorted, a complete set will be 
sent to each contestant, who will be asked to select the best 
three ads. Each first choice will entitle the ad. so selected to 
three points, each second choice to two points, and each third 
to one point. The copy follows: 

Take time by the forelock and don’t wait until you 
want to wear it before buying a winter overcoat. A 
glance at the following prices will show you that a 
fortune is not needed to buy one: We will sell you 
an all-wool cheviot Oxford coat for $10. An all-wool 
Kersey Oxford, very fine, for $15. An extra long, 
gray plaid coat for $17. Men’s heavy ulsters from $7 
to $16. Boys’ reefers from $1.75 to $5. Big variety of 
boys’ long coats, from $5 to $15. If you prefer your 
clothes made to order, we will do that for you and 
every garment turned out from our custom department 
is guaranteed. A custom-made pair of trousers we will 
sell you from $3 to $8. A custom-made suit from $15 
up. A custom-made overcoat from $15 up. We are 
bound to please you, if you will give us a trial. H. W. 
Harrison, the reliable one-price clothier, Bridgeport, Pa. 


In the rules which follow, special attention is directed to No. 
6. It is very important that each contestant’s slips should con- 
form.in size to the others, so that when the sets are made up 
all will be uniform. Read the rules over carefully, two or 
three times, to avoid making errors that will disqualify your 
work. 

1. Set twenty-six and one-half picas wide and six inches deep. 

2. Contestants limited to two specimens. 

3. No words can be added to or omitted from the copy, and no 
transpositions allowed. 

4. Two hundred (200) printed slips of each design to be mailed to 
“*O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania.” 

5. Write or print name and address of compositor plainly on one 
slip only. (A complete “key” list of the contestants will be printed in 
Tue INLAND PRINTER at the close of the contest.) 

6. Use black ink on white paper, 51%4 by 7% inches, exactly. 

7. Each contestant must send 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover 
cost of mailing a complete set of specimens submitted. If two designs 
are entered, no extra stamps will be required. 

8. All specimens must reach me on or before May 1, 1903. 
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The judges will be expected to use their own discretion in 
debarring ads. in which there are typographical errors, and 
great care should be taken to have ads. correct and thus avoid 
any question. An unintentional typographical error would not 
affect the value of the ad. and should not count against a con- 
testant, but gross negligence in this respect is sure to be detri- 
mental to the prospects of any one. Compositors are urged 
to enter their specimens as early as possible, so that there may 
be no delay on the closing day. With two hundred sets there 
will be an ample number to go around, and every one who 
enters may feel certain of securing one if a correct and distinct 
address is given. 





RURAL ROUTE ADVERTISING. 


The accompanying picture shows the new horse and wagon 
that the Hamilton Evening Democrat, of Hamilton, Ohio, is 
using on its rural routes and for the solicitor on the weekly, 
The Butler County Democrat. The Democrat owns this horse 
and wagon and keeps a solicitor out all the year round. It has 
been the custom of some papers to have their out-of-town 
solicitor use a horse and buggy, but the Democrat thought 
such a wagon as the picture shows much more comfortable 
in winter time. The wagon is a constant advertisement as 
it goes through the country. On one of the panels on the 
side are the words “ Democrat, best, biggest, most news.” On 
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Notes on 
Practical Bookbinding 





BY A. BEUGH MAR & 








This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-book makers. Any communica- 
tions relating to jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. All 
communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art oF BooksINpING.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Manuat oF THE Art oF Booxksinpinc.— By 
tains full directions in the different branches of 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 


. B. Nicholson. Con- 
orwarding, gilding and 
Designed for 

317 pages; 


BLANKBOOK BINDING — Continued.—In the February issue 
the process of forwarding was brought to an end after putting 
on the spring back. Up to this point the process is the same 
for all styles of bindings, but when putting on 
the “hubs” or bands, the difference becomes 








the other panel is “ Democrat, daily and weekly.” Across the 
top of the wagon, in letters of silver, are the words “ Daily 
Democrat Weekly.” The wagon has proven a fine thing in 
the way of results. The solicitor of the Democrat on the rural 
routes by clever work built up a circulation which is the 
largest in the county. The wagon is provided with sliding 
doors, and inside are shelves and trays, for carrying sub- 
scription books, samples of papers, etc. The wagon has 
attracted general attention, and is the first of the kind ever 
put in use by an Ohio paper. At the recent meeting of the 
Ohio Newspaper Publishers at Columbus, a large photograph 
of the Democrat’s rural route wagon was shown, and it 
received instant indorsement as the best scheme in use. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COVER-DESIGN. 

The cover-design of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 1S 
by Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens, whose department, “The 
Man at the Window,” is declared to be one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive of the many interesting and instructive 
departments in this publication. The stock used is one of the 
Sultan Series of the Niagara Paper Mills, of Lockport, New 
York. The February design, by Frank Holme, was also 
printed on one of the same series of papers and evoked much 
favorable comment. 

The April design will be the work of Mr. W. A. Dwiggins, 
of Chicago, a decorative artist whose work is rapidly bringing 
his name into prominence. 


apparent. For extra bindings, a skin of flesher 
is pasted and drawn over the book, allowing 
for no turn-in, as all overlapping leather is 
trimmed off flush all around the _ boards. 
For ends and bands the flesher is drawn 
over after the bands have been put on and 
turned in at the front, but trimmed flush at 
each end. All fleshers should be well pasted 
with a thick paste, then folded over and 
rubbed along the ¢rease, which, of course, 
will come in the center of back when lay- 
ing on book. This is done to soften the 
leather and make it pliable where it has to be 
stretched over the bands. It is best to stand 
the book in a finishing or hand press while 
putting on the leather. Before proceeding 
with this, however, it is best to take up the banding. Extras 
are banded on top of the flesher-covering so as to have two 
panels for lettering purposes. No uniform system is followed 
as to width or thickness of these bands, each shop usually 
following its own particular style. In some instances, but 
very seldom, the back is divided into five equal panels, then 
the bands are made to cover the full width of center and end 
panels, leaving the other two open. The prevailing method 
is to divide into five equal panels, marking off with four 
compass points, then draw a pencil line through each of these 
point marks across the back. The lower bands should be of 
about three thicknesses of No. 45 strawboard, the center space 
should be covered with the middle band; and the end bands 
should be about half an inch shorter, being set this distance 
from each end of back at the top and bottom. On top of 
these lower hubs or bands another set is put to equal the 
thickness of about four No. 45 strawboards. Those to be put 
on the ends should be about one inch narrower than the 
bottom layers; for the top bands on center hubs, two narrow 
strips should be used, set about one-half inch from each end 
of the large one below. For three-fourths binding, full sheep 
or full canvas, the same style of banding should be used which 
is four bands of equal widths. In most shops the back is 
divided into five panels of equal widths, and the first band is 
glued on above the mark, beginning at the head. By this 
method the bottom panel will be wider than the others. It 
makes a much better looking back to have no such long-tailed 
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panel, but to work and finish both top and bottom alike. To 
do that, it is only necessary to add the width of one band 
to the top end of spring-back, then begin the compassing 
from the edge of the band and thus divide back into five 
panels, then glue the first band below the compass mark, and 
so on until the end. This gives five panels of equal size after 
bands are on. For ends and bands divide in five, glue top 
band above and bottom band below mark, then hold a band 
close up to the one glued on at the top and divide the distance 
between this loose band and the bottom band into three equal 
panels, then glue on each of the two center bands above the 
compass marks. The book will have two narrow end panels 
and three wider in the center. If strawboard is used for band- 
ing purposes, it should be cut so that the grain or fiber runs 
up and down the back when bands are placed thereon. Thick 
glue will then be all that is necessary to make them adhere 
closely to the back. It would probably be best to mention 
that thickness of the bands is somewhat governed by the 
thickness of the book; so, too, the width varies with the size 
of the book, as cap, demy, medium and superroyal. When 
putting an extra or three-fourths inch leather, the cowhide 
should be cut plenty long to allow for bands, and it should 
also be cut cross-grained. Also soak in warm (not hot) 
water, then rub and wring the leather so it will become soft. 
Then paste with thick paste, lay on back loosely so it will be 
even on sides and ends, then work down the leather in center 
panels first, then over each band successively. When all 
bands are thus well and sharply brought out, lay the book on 
the side and pull leather over board, working it smooth with 
the edge of a folder. When this side is ready, turn over and 
proceed with the other side. Next throw open both covers 
and insert a folder on each side of book between it and covers 
where the end tabs of strapping are pasted on end-sheets; 
this will force the back away enough to turn in leather. Work 
leather over boards and back snugly, then pull out enough of 
the turn-in to set a head with. Set head roughly, then insert 
a tin on each side between end-sheet and cover to prevent 
dampness from striking into book. Put in joint rods and 
place a sheet of ledger waste on the outside before laying 
book between boards, otherwise the leather would stick to 
boards; then put into press and give a hard pull on press bar. 
The time necessary to lay in press can be governed by work in 
hand; usually if a lot of books are taken on, two books are 
put in while another two are pressing, and so on. As soon 
as taken out, the bands should again be carefully rubbed up, 
the heads set, joints tied up and driers put in and joint rods 
again laid in, and the books stacked up with a weight on top. 
On ends and bands a strip of leather is cut to go on around 
the book on each end, the width to be that of the end panels 
on back, plus turn-in. The center piece is cut to cover the 
width of that panel and to extend on each side one-third of 
the cover. 

In order to have a guide to follow when putting on these 
strips, marks are made on the flesher side by means of a 
folder and straight-edge; then it is very easy to lay on the 
leather up to these lines. This is also done on extras, and 
in addition, a strip of ledger paper is tipped on the line indi- 
cating the width of back and extending between the lines 
drawn across. This is to keep the cover clean, for when the 
back is on and ends and fronts covered and turned in, the 
surplus leather of back is cut off on the edge of paper strip 
where this is tipped. This can then be pulled off, leaving the 
side panel clean and squared. Books are ready for finishing 
at this stage, after which they are pasted up, pressed again 
with joint rods and tins, and lastly, indexed if required, and 
paged. If jacketed the canvas-cover is then slipped on. 


A Lininc AND HEADBANDING MACHINE.— W. E. Blauvelt, 
of Brooklyn, has patented a machine that supers, headbands 
and lines; in addition to this it cuts and makes the head- 
bands. This machine completes the series now on the market 
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for turning out machine-bound books. Taking them in order 
as the work progresses we have. folders for all classes of work, 
even for making up blankbook sections, and automatic feeders, 
gathering machines, sewers, trimmers, rounders and backers, 
rotary board and cloth cutters, casemaking and casing-in 
machines. The vocation of the edition forwarder will soon 
be a thing of trade history only. 


“THE WHISPER.”—In the February issue an inquiry was 
published in this department for the address of the author of 
the pamphlets called “The Whisper.” Mr. Joseph Zahn, of 
the Newark (Ohio) Advocate, kindly sends the desired infor- 
mation. He tell us it is Louis Kinder, East Aurora, Erie 
county, New York. 


STAMPING oF CELLULOID.— A. E. wants to know how to 
make aluminum and gold leaf adhere to celluloid in a stamp- 
ing press. Answer—In a former number directions were 
given for the making of “slack size.” Sponge with this, lay 
on leaf and stamp with high heat. Leaf will look clean and 
bright, and there will be no sign of any size having been 
used. 


WaterprooF GLug.— A. F. desires a formula for making 
waterproof glue suitable for bookbinding. Answer.—A flex- 
ible waterproof glue can be made by rubbing up sufficient red 
lead into a given quantity of glycerin to make a paste of the 
consistency of molasses. Melt up but do not boil A No. 1 
quality of hide glue, then add the other preparation in por- 
portion of 134 ounces to each pound of the melted glue. 
This should be well stirred in while hot. Another glue of 
this class can be made by adding an ounce of powdered quick- 
lime to the pound of melted glue and then stirring in a little 
raw linseed oil to make it flexible. For certain purposes the 
adhesive quality can be improved in ordinary glue by adding 
a spoonful of oxalic acid and an equal amount of powdered 
chalk to neutralize the same. 


Some INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS ON Mopern LEATHERS.— 
To every owner of bound books, librarians and dealers, the 
modern leathers for bookbinding have been the source of a 
great deal of annoyance. Especially has this been the case 
in European countries where large libraries were in existence 
before we thought it necessary to bind anything but the Bible. 
When bindings contemporary with early printing still appear 
as good as when first executed, while those of not more than 
fifteen or twenty years ago are crumbling away and falling 
to pieces, something is apparently wrong with modern tan- 
ning processes. In England this dissatisfaction was responsi- 
ble for an investigation into the causes of this decay and the 
methods of modern manufacturing. To Mr. Douglas Cock- 
erell the credit of the first definite steps in this direction must 
be given. After agitating the subject, a committee under the 
chairmanship of Cobden-Sanderson was appointed, and after 
some original investigation by these men, the subject was 
taken up by the Society of Arts. Under the auspices of this 
society, a general committee, composed of chemists, leather 
merchants, bookbinders, librarians and tanners was organized 
with power to act and means to carry out their work. In a 
paper read before this society by Dr. J. Gordon Parker, the 
results of the various investigations were brought before the 
public. The first object was to find out what tanning material 
was used on the early binding leathers and the effect of those 
in use at present; also, if the damaging occurs in the liming, 
puering, or later in the finishing processes. With this in view, 
samples of old bindings were subjected to chemical tests and 
it was nearly always found that sumac had been used as 
tanning material. Then, too, the fibers appeared in a more 
upright position in the old leathers, whereas in the new ones 
the fibers ran parallel, owing to the stretching and tight-setting 
out of the skins. It was evidently customary to use weaker 
liquors than are used to-day, as the old samples showed less 
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tanning in analyzing than the new. Several sets of duplicate 
pieces of different skins were then tanned by means of the 
different materials now on the market, such as: sumac, oak 
bark, larch, gambier and mimosa bark, quebracho—a South 
American wood—myrobalanus and valonia, also the agent 
mostly in use in India, where thousands of dozens of sheep, 
goat and calf skins are tanned for export every year. These 
are known to the trade as Persian Moroccos, Persian sheep 
and East India calf. The samples were afterward subjected to 
exposure of sun, gas and electric lights, in the open air and 
under different colored glass, also to varying temperatures and 
moisture. ‘Trials were also made with all kinds of samples 
bought in the open market. In nearly every case, these latter 
contained sulphuric acid, and no amount of washing could 
remove it. The India leather proved to be even worse. It is 
tanned in the majority of cases in turwar bark, then simply 
stripped of the loose tannin by being scoured in a weak solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda and borax. As this gives the skins 
an ugly dark-brown color, they are immersed in another bath 
of weak sulphuric acid, then rinsed in water, retanned with 
sumac and dyed and finished in the usual manner. All 
leathers where sulphuric acid had been used showed early 
signs of decay, hardening and giving off a reddish powder, 
and, under some tests, crumbling entirely. Of those samples 
tanned for experiment in different materials, the best came 
out from all the tests in the following order: sumac, myro- 
balanus, chestnut extract, oakwood extract, oak bark, gambier, 
larch bark, quebracho, pistacio and tamarix. The worst of all 
were those tanned with turwar bark. It can be readily seen 
from these experiments that the tanning materials as named 
above should be divided into two classes: good and bad. Of 
the good, sumac stands first and oak bark last; while in the 
second class gambier holds first place and turwar the last. 
Another interesting result was shown when calf-skin tanned 
without sulphuric acid came out of all tests in good condi- 
tion, whereas it-is well known how short is the durability of 
this leather as it is sold to-day. Experiments were also made 
with dyes and finishes, and it was found that the colors had 
no injurious effects when free of acid. As a great number 
of skins are imported in a pickled state, it is worthy of notice 
that these did not compare with fresh or dried skins. The 
pickling, which consists of a solution of salt and sulphuric 
acid, injures the skins; even where salt only was used, the 
pelt showed signs of weakness. Any skin that had become 
tainted showed the same weakness. Low liming and the 
effect of stale lime, containing free ammonia, proved to be 
extremely injurious to the skins. Overpuering and strong 
tanning solution should be guarded against. Puering is 
resorted to in order to rid the skins from lime and to puil 
down the thickness and make them pliable. The commit- 
tee advises the manufacturers to abstain from acids, to tan 
skins lightly but thoroughly, then rinse in water and not 
to set them out too tightly nor to dry them in a stretched 
condition. Of course, no consideration was given any thinly 
split leathers, as their strength is taken away; what remains 
is of no more consequence than so much brown paper. Book- 
binders, too, should be warned against the excessive use of 
acid washes or sprinkles, marbles, etc., which most are so 
fond of, for cleansing and decorating purposes. The life of 
any binding so treated will be of short duration. 





A WORK OF REFERENCE, 

That THE INLAND PRINTER appeals to us, not only as a 
current exponent of all that is up to date in the printer’s line, 
but also as a work of reference, is evidenced by a book-case 
full of bound volumes. We prize them highly, and look them 
over frequently to note the rapid changes that are daily occur- 
ring in the art preservative. We congratulate you on the high 
standard your publication has attained—H. N. and J. H. 
Jennings, Fenton, Michigan. 
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The good people who, in their joyous but illogical enthu- 
siasm, are wont to look upon the making of books as a pure 
art—to be raised above the crafts—are also wont to over- 
look one feature of the proceeding; they forget that the 
making of a book is, aside from other and more ethereal con- 
siderations, a long, involved and difficult mechanical process. 
It calls for the intelligent use of many tools, and many kinds 
of skill. 

Now a man in a garret — given some canvas and a paint- 
box — may create masterpieces of pictorial art; he may write 
great literature with even more meager appliances; this sort 
of work arises, and glows and is done within the man. It is 
a blazon of his soul, and no one denies it the name of Art. 
But the making of books is a different matter. 

There is much work, that is not art in the production of 
the most artistic book. There is craftsmanship, whose god is 
only a distant cousin to Phoebus Apollo. And there is tradi- 
tion, and a necessity for respect that must be shown to the 
written symbol. So the ideal condition for the making of 
good books is one where the mechanical resources are wide, 
and where all the kinds of skill he needs are at the bidding of 
the master. No good thing the years have found should be 
put aside; no invention disregarded and no skill forgotten; 
but all should be under the control of the designer whose 
ideal the finished book is to approach. 


Every one, I think, recognizes the relative quality of per- 
fection — nay, even of merit —in all the results of workman- 


ship. Likewise we should recognize the relative quality in 
the ideal condition. For when we have done defining the 
eqtipment that is to be desired, or that in all reason seems 
necessary, some strong man comes into the field without the 
requisites, and proves by his product that for him at least the 
necessities do not exist. 

Still, we may go on with the planning of the perfect estab- 
lishment. And if we have not a man of most extraordinary 
power to put into our plan, we shall speedily have done with 
the consideration of the amateur, and the fifteenth-century 
outfit, and all things that follow fads and personal achieve- 
ments of the past. 

But if we place a scholarly man, of artistic taste, clear 
judgment and reverent industry, in control; give him all the 
material appliances and freedom from commercial consider- 
ations; and lend him the knowledge in the practice of skilled 
workmen, we should be able to produce books that combine 
dignity and utility with the charm of thoroughly excellent 
handiwork. The result may not stir us to enthusiasm, but it 


will command respect. 
* * * 


All this may seem a bit discouraging to the men who are 
trying, with little print-shops and the martyr’s spirit, to make 
acceptable books; it need not be so; their opportunities are 
limited, but when they have realized and accepted their limita- 
tions, the opportunities remain. The more credit to them if 
they succeed. 

To such people, the results obtained in the special-edition 
work done at the Riverside Press do not seem remarkable. 
“They ought to make good books,” say the amateurs, “ since 
they lack nothing that the task requires.” True. But how 
many others are there as well equipped who turn out nothing 
of permanent worth? : 

The books printed at the Riverside Press are done under 
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the happiest auspices. Mr. Bruce Rogers, a capable designer 
and a scholarly bookman, personally superintends the work. 
He has at his command all the resources of the establish- 
ment, and the hearty codperation of intelligent workmen in 
every department. The enterprise is specially fostered by a 
great publishing house; this fact relieves the commercial 
necessities, for the books are planned without reference to 
the cost, and the price is then fixed to make the compensa- 
tion sufficient. And lastly, the books are sold as fast as they 
are made. 

The fact that most of the Riverside limited editions are 
entirely exhausted before they are ready, and that without any 
advertising tricks and schemes, should be encouraging to 
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those who have at heart the recognition of merit in a field 
where bad taste is so often rewarded with the favor of the 
purchasing public. It proves the presence of a considerable 
coterie of really discerning buyers. 

About all these books there is a definite style—a- person- 
ality, if you will admit the word. You recognize in all the 
same hand, just as you see it in the Kelmscott product; 
though the manner is wider in range, and the mannerism much 
less pronounced. For the Kelmscott books look alike because 
there was but one style for them—and the matter was 
selected to fit the style; it was a limitation sought for its 
own sake, and successfully met. The American designer, 
treating a variety of subject matter, has sought a variety of 
formats, and has placed fitness above the things that make 
for effectiveness. With a view to making clear the virtues of 
this very fitness, let us consider some of the books in detail. 

% % « 


Thoreau’s essay on Friendship was among the first small 
books made by Mr. Rogers. It is done on an excellent soft 
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hand-made paper, printed in a tall, narrow form, and bound 
very modestly in antique boards. The type is a clean and 
beautiful old style Roman, of a design with which I am not 
familiar, so can not give its name; but its quality is akin to 
Caslon in that it has a truly old appearance, although set on 
a shank a trifle too narrow for beauty in the page; and this 
flaw is, I think, somewhat exaggerated by the double leading 
which has been used in making up the book. 

The same format was used later in the reprint of Lowell’s 
“Democracy.” In these pieces of work the peculiarities of 
composition and form in vogue at the time the material was 
originally published have been treated as suggestions for the 
general appearance of the reprints. And the traces of these 
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suggestions, carried through the better elements of modern 
work, give the volumes a peculiar appropriateness; this point 
is worth observing; it is the underlying principle of the fit- 
ness that William Morris planned and applied to the medieval 
romance period. 

* * *K 

The same cogent quality of design appears in the edition 
of “Mr. Brown’s Letters to a Young Man about Town,” by 
Thackeray, though at a greater sacrifice of modern improve- 
ments. Incidentally it is worthy of note that these letters 
have never before been collected and published in a separate 
volume; in most of the Riverside editions you will find that 
the publishers had good reason for printing — either because 
the work had not been previously published in book form, or 
because it is not generally familiar. 

In the “ Mr. Brown,” machine-made paper of a cream tint 
has been used; the type, though rather small for comfort- 
able reading, is similar to that employed in many contempo- 
rary works; the running titles, arrangement of rules, cramped 
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and formal title-page—all are in line with Thackeray, Mr. 
Brown and the year 1849. The binding, even to the figure of 
the marbled-paper case, is equally true to its purpose. Yet the 
yielding from the standards of our own time is perhaps too 
great; in going back so consistently, the result loses some- 
thing of the dignity we have come to desire in limited 
editions. oe 


The next book to be printed was the “ Voyage Autour de 
ma Chambre,” of Xavier de Maistre, in French. “ The pres- 
ent edition,” says the publishers’ announcement, “aims at 
securing for this famous classic a dress which shall express 
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by Senancour, an English translation by Jessie Peabody Froth- 
ingham being used, the craftsmanship is improved in many 
ways. A larger type was employed, and the work divided into 
two volumes. Also the presswork shows a decided advance. 

This book is planned in a simpler fashion; no red ink is 
used, and the whole effect is of certainty and directness. In 
consequence, while the dignity is assuredly greater, the charm 
is not, perhaps, so strong in its appeal; the utility of the 
format is not to be questioned, but some of its beauty is lost 
in a certain commonness. 

Yet in the very object of the publication you find a justifi- 
cation for some of its faults; it is a book worth printing —a 
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an American appreciation both of French literature and of 
French bookmaking.” The aim is successfully carried out. 
For stock a good unbleached Arnold hand-made has been 
used; the type is Caslon, with French floriated initials printed 
in red; the binding is in beveled boards, with green paper 
sides and a parchment back. The French manner is still 
further followed in the engraved title-page and portrait fron- 
tispiece, in the little plate vignettes at the heads, and the 
ornamental bars used at the beginnings of chapters. 


- . . e 
The presswork does not reach the standard attained in later 


volumes, being occasionally pale in color and uncertain in 
register; considered technically, as a mere piece of printing, 
it is in no wise remarkable; yet as a book it is satisfactory 


and beautiful. oa oe 


In the next publication, “ Obermann: Letters to a Friend,” 





new translation of a French classic hitherto unknown to 
English readers. And that it is plainly presented is perhaps a 
virtue. It is made to stand on its literary quality alone. How 
many works are issued in de luxe form that could not endure 
the test? << a 

The next book, the first to be printed by hand, and the first 
to use Mr. Rogers’ new type (which we will consider in con- 
nection with the last book finished), is one of the most suc- 
cessful efforts ever put forth by an American printer. The 
text is Sir Walter Raleigh’s “Report of the Truth Concerning 
the Last Sea Fight of the Revenge,” printed in the original 
spelling, with an illustrative title-page by Howard Pyle. 

The volume has every mark of fitness, of scholarly qual- 
ity —in so far as I am able to recognize this quality — and 
the charm of remarkable workmanship. In it the designer 
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may perhaps be accused of leaving his classical standard for 
the sake of being effective, but I can not see that he has lost 
anything thereby; for the book is by no means lacking in 
dignity, yet it possesses that peculiarly enthralling quality 
which we credit to melodrama. 

There is nothing of elaborate delicacy in Raleigh’s narra- 
tive; in writing it he is a sailor and an Englishman; for- 
mally he honors the virgin queen, but for the most part he 
forgets he is a courtier. He tells of the acts of strong men, 
in a dramatic age. There may be a dash of melodrama in it. 
Sometimes it reminds one of the opinions concerning Spain 
and Spaniards, and especially Spanish naval affairs, that were 
freely voiced in the American press in 1808. 

The text requires of the bookmaker extreme virility of 
design, that, in the subtle balance of the task, the book may 
not give the lie to its contents. The edition is successful, for 
this virility is obtained without sacrifice of beauty, and with- 
out the undue roughness that is at once suggested by the 
thing to be done. And with all its perfections, it is not the 
sort of work one regards as unpopular; which—so many 
true booklovers to the contrary notwithstanding ! — is a point 


in its favor. 
* * * 


In all these books where hand-made paper was used at all, 
it was that known as “Arnold Unbleached.” In the next 
book to be considered, Fielding’s “ Voyage to Lisbon,” this 
was replaced by a thinner stock, either that used by the 
Kelmscott Press, or a paper very like it; the change is an 
improvement. In the “Voyage to Lisbon,’ the printers 
returned to the old-style type used in the “ Friendship ” befo,e 
mentioned, but by closer spacing — possible because of the 
wider measure —and by less excessive leading, the effect of 
the page is bettered. 

In fact, while I can not agree with the designer in con- 
sidering the page in this book the most satisfactory of all, it 
certainly has beauty and is uncommonly readable; the title- 
page is a modest piece of work, very nicely proportioned. 

While the binding of a volume in butcher paper over 
boards may, in certain instances be most appropriate, and the 
esthetic color of the stock is undeniable, its use, I think, 
ought not to be commended. If it is a weakness, I confess 
to it; but the association of books and butcher paper can 
never seem happy to me; and this is not because of the 
butcher, or the primary uses of the stuff; only on account of 
the Roycrofters. Let us have no more of it. 


* * * 


In the edition of Southey’s “Journal of a Tour in the 
Netherlands,” as also in the two-volume set of Lowell’s Anti- 
Slavery Papers, the type and paper, as well as the general 
characteristics of the “ Mr. Brown” are repeated, with such 
variation as the subjects demand. While these books are 
excellently made, and in good taste throughout, they are more 
in the line of the commercial book than the others, and offer 
less of interest to the student of typography. , 

Still, when one finds a book of commercial purposes which 
has been artistically planned, one pauses to rejoice; so our 
apathy in this instance is not to be taken seriously. It is only 
a relative apathy. If we received books half as well made 
from the commercial publishers, we should commend them 
warmly. 


* * * 


The Riverside reprint of Spenser’s “ Prothalamion and 
Epithalamion,” while we suspect the book of being designed 
more for a wedding present than for use in a book-lover’s 
library, is of unusual beauty. A large imperial quarto, hand- 
made paper, binding in light yellowish boards; the text, 
following the old spelling— which is not too old for easy 
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reading — set in a fine old-style italic, with the long form of 
s throughout. The whole format is uncommon, the scheme 
most pleasing. 

Two illustrative decorations by E. H. Blashfield are used, 
one at the head of each poem. The drawings are reproduced 
in photogravure, and set in crushed spaces on the book page 
by the use of a hot-plate impression. Notwithstanding all 
the difficulties involved, the mechanical work in this volume 
has been successfully executed. And it stands among the most 
creditable of its makers’ productions — simple, elegant, and of 
a spirit that seems to cling to the beauty it enshrines. 


< + oe 


Mr. Rogers and his force of printers are now engaged in 
the production of a much larger and more important work —a 
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ILLUSTRATIVE TITLE-PAGE, BY HOWARD PYLE, 


great and definitive edition of Montaigne’s Essays, the text 
being Florio’s translation. The issue will be in three heavy 
folio volumes, and the completion of the printing will occupy 
about nine months. 

For this set a new type has been designed by Mr. Rogers; 
it is called the “ Montaigne,” is fashioned on an old French 
face—the same general family of romans as the Jenson 
letter —and proves to be, in our opinion, one of the most 
beautiful and readable faces ever cast. In this design the 
simple and honest characteristics of the roman letter are 
treated with due respect; there is nothing sensational in the 
whole font; only a consistent effort to correct the faults of 
the other designs in the same family. This fact, doubtless, 
explains the lack of positive individuality which some critics 
note in the result, and which should not be held a fault. The 
lower case e is probably the most unusual letter in the alphabet, 
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being sloped and shaped almost like an italic, and the e is by 
no means the most successful letter included in the new 
design. 

The volumes are decorated with head-bands and initials 
redrawn and engraved on wood, following the old designs of 
Geoffrey Tory. Title-page borders are from the same source, 
and wood-cut frontispiece portraits, done in the early French 
open-line manner, are set facing the titles. 

Taken as a whole, this publication is one of the largest 
and most elaborate issues of a single work attempted in recent 
years. Yet it maintains a simple: dignity that is the most 
certain mark of genuine elegance. It is not smothered with 
futile rococo effects, nor cheapened with colors, nor tricked 
out with unnecessary details. The old designs, in being 
redrawn, have not been slavishly copied, but the effort has 
been toward a duplication of the spirit. There may be a 
question involved, as to whether old designs, which take the 

















‘* PROTHALMION.”’— DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION BY E. W. BLASHFIELD, 


short cut to certain appropriateness, are as good as new. 
And if we could be sure the new ones would be equally fitting, 
there could be little doubt about the choice. Surely men have 
learned something about decorative design since Geoffrey Tory 
drew the initials that are here reproduced. 

Still, in bookmaking, as in all matters that deal with the 
recognized symbols of thought, tradition is a fair guide; not 
a blind and undeviating copy of a thing done once is to be 
desired, but reverence for the rich body of good work the 
past has left us. In the work of the Riverside Press we find 
this reverence, and there is progress with it; the new type 
is not an old one over again; it is an improvement, and is 
none the worse in that it forgets no excellence of old. 

To these men we look for distinguished work in the future. 
Recognizing their faithful and conservative spirit, we know 
they will not fail of their scholarly obligations; and in the 
variety of their work there is an indication that they will 
not degenerate into mere followers or pedants. 

Somehow, I regret that the praise here accorded could not 
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have been earned by some of the smaller print-shops, by the 
men who are working against odds and with personal expres- 
sion as an object. Yet so long as the work of the Riverside 
Press is under the supervision of one man, and that man not 
a publisher or bookseller, but an artist and practical designer, 
the end is, perhaps, the same. For on Mr. Rogers’ work in 
these books depends their esthetic success or failure, and 
no more could be said were he otherwise situated. There 
are many good pressmen in the land, and a number of good 
compositors; but the men who can conceive and direct the 
large and delicate task of making a good book are few indeed. 





AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 


The Linotype machine is responsible for some strange 
literary productions, and readers of our metropolitan dailies 
must have noticed some shocking blunders at times, all of 
which are invariably classed as “typographical errors.” It 
is on record that Mark Twain was once remonstrated with 
by a friend for spelling cow with a “k,” to which Mark 
replied with assumed wrath, “Sir, the kow you refer to 
belongs to me, and I shall spell it as I please.” It is not 
so much in the direction of bad spelling, however, that lino. 
productions offend literary taste as in the bad division of 
words, and it would: make many an old-time proofreader’s 
hair stand on end to witness some of the divisions that pass 
muster nowadays. Perhaps the evil will abate when the 
“rushers” slow down a little and take a greater pride in 
correctness than speed. In any case, the new phrase, “ lapsus 
lino.,” has to be applied too frequently by readers of our 
lino.-produced papers.—Australasian Typo. Journal. 





THE MYSTERY OF ENGLISH. 


A Frenchman, thirsting for linguistic superiority, recently 
began a course of English lessons with a teacher of languages. 
After toiling conscientiously through a good many exercises, 
the following dialogue between the pupil and his master was 
overheard: 

“T find the English very difficult,’ complained the French- 
man. ‘ How do you pronounce t-o-u-g-h? ” 

“Tt is pronounced ‘ tuff.’ ” 

“Eh, bien, ‘tuff ; ‘snuff,’ then, is spelt s-n-o-u-g-h, is 
it not?” 

“Oh, no, ‘snuff’ is spelt s-n-u-ff. As a matter of fact, 
words ending in o-u-g-h are somewhat irregular.” 

“T see. T-o-u-g-h is ‘tuff,’ and c-o-u-g-h is ‘cuff.’ I have 
a very bad ‘ cuff.’” 

“No; it is “cof, not “cuff.” 

“Very well; cuff, tuff and coff. And d-o-u-g-h is ‘ duff,’ 
eh?” 

“No, not ‘ duff.’ ” 

“Dott, then?’ 

No: “doh?” 

“Mon Dieu! Well, then, what about h-o-u-g-h?” 

“That is pronounced ‘ hock.’” 

“* Hock!’ Then I suppose the thing the farmer uses, the 
p-l-o-u-g-h, is ‘ pluff,’ or is it ‘ phlock,’ or ‘ plo?’” 

“No, no; it is pronounced ‘ plow.’ ” 

“T shall soon master English, I’m sure. Here we go. 
‘Plow,’ ‘coff,’ ‘cuff,’ ‘hock,’ and now here is another — 
r-o-u-g-h; that is ‘ row,’ I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, my friend; that’s ‘ ruff’ again.” 

“ And b-o-u-g-h is ‘ buff?’” 

“No; that happens to be ‘bow.’” 

“Yes, and I have just e-n-o-u-g-h of it; that’s ‘enou,’ is 
it not?” 

“No; ‘enuff.’” 
“ Au revoir.” — Exchange. 
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) Notes wed Queries on 
Machine Composition 





BY JOHN S. THOMPSON 








Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are invited. 
Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
Ists seeking employment or change, are req ted to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address Machine Composition Department, The Inland 
Printer, being careful to enclose stamp. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FacsIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue Mecnuanicat Detaits oF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR Apjust- 
MENT.—- By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 


Tue Linotyre Operator’s CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
po or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Stusss’ Manuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Leotae keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

Proper FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

Facstm1Le Linotype Keysoarps.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Tue MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, “‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in THE "INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated; 128 pages; cloth, $1.50, prepaid. 


THE Chicago Journal will replace its eight old-style step- 
justification Linotype machines with the new two-letter 
Linotypes. 


Wu1AM J. KELty, editor of the department on “ Press- 
room Notes and Queries” in THE INLAND PRINTER, is now 
connected with the new selling agency of the Lanston Mono- 
type machine, with headquarters in New York city. 


INCREASES in machine scales are reported from Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, where operators on evening papers were 
granted an increase of $2 per week and on morning papers 
$3. In Burlington, Iowa, the scale was raised $1 on evening 
papers and 50 cents per week on morning papers. South Bend 
(Ind.) operators were increased $2 per week. 


BENDING oF Matrix Ears.— A Canadian subscriber wants 
to know what causes bending of matrix ears at distributor. 
Answer.— This is usually caused by the matrix lift failing to 
raise the matrices high enough to pass over the stops of the 
rails in the distributor-box. The matrix is therefore not 
clear to pass upon the inclined rails and the distributor-screw 
presses the ear and bends the matrix. The matrix should be 
raised by the lift high enough to clear the rails one thirty- 
second of an inch. 


Toots For OperATOR-MaAcuinists.—A “ Prospective Opera- 
tor” wants to know: (1) “Is a Linotype operator or 
operator-machinist supposed to furnish his own tools when 
accepting a position? (2) What tools are necessary for a 
Linotype machinist to have?” Amnswer.— Most operator- 
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machinists do not carry their own tools, though a number 
have a certain number of tools not ordinarily found around 
the average plant. Hammers, files, screw-drivers, wrenches 
and the like are usually found in all offices. (2) A list of 
tools found to be handy around Linotypes embraces the fol- 
lowing: Micrometer caliper, hand-brace and drills, hack-saw 
frame and blades, soldering iron, Bernard and duck-bill pliers, 
cold chisel. 

Apropos of the discussion among Linotypists regarding the 


utility of hoods over the metal pot of Linotype machines for 
carrying off the fumes, the accompanying view of the Lino- 














BATTERY OF THE MUNCHENER (GERMANY) ZEITUNG. 


type plant in the office of the Miinchener (Germany) Zeitung, 
will be of interest. Similar contrivances are required by law 
as a protection to the health of the workmen in all European 
cities. 

Wasuinc Matrices.— An operator asks how often mat- 
rices should be washed. This might be answered by saying 
“Never.” It is all right and necessary occasionally to rub the 
dirt from the ears of matrices, either by rubbing them a few 
at a time on a board, or with a piece of felt slightly dampened 
with gasoline, but the dirt on the sides of the matrices should 
be allowed to remain, as it in no wise interferes with the 
sliding of the matrices in the magazine, and really assists in 
filling up depressions in the sides of the matrices and prevents 
metal entering between them while the cast is being made 
and showing as hair-lines in the print. Do not wash them 
in a pan. 

GRAPHITE ON Matrices.—A Brooklyn operator writes: “I 
have followed your directions as to treating matrices with 
graphite, and find it a very goad plan, with one exception — 
the matrices will not stay in the assembling elevator. They 
jump out and fall on the floor. It is very possible the assem- 
bler chute spring is not properly set. I find no trouble when 
the graphite has worn off and the matrices are clean and dry. 
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Any light you can throw on this subject will be gratefully 
received.” Answer.—As you suggest, the assembler chute spring 
is probably set wrong. There should be a space of about the 
thickness of a cap. W between the assembler rails and the 
chute spring, and the spring itself bent in a curve above this 
point so as to tend to throw the bottom of the matrices toward 
the star wheel. Of course, too much graphite will cause all 
parts to become so slick that the matrices will rebound when 
assembling. 


RETEMPERING MetAL.—A letter from an Illinois operator- 
machinist contains this query: “The metal we have now is 
old —about two years—and has only had new metal added 
to it once or twice in that time. To-day we received five hun- 
dred pounds of new metal. As you can imagine, the old metal 
is pretty ‘rocky.’ Should we mix the two? And will mixing 
bring the metal up to the required standard? There was an 
inspector here from the Mergenthaler Company and he said we 
should send a half-pig of the old metal to the metal dealer and 
they would send us a batch that, when mixed with the old stuff, 
would make it all right. I suppose that is what they did.” 
Answer.— Unless the new metal is billed as temper metal, it 
should not be mixed with the old. It is likely that the five 
hundred pounds of new metal is merely standard metal, and 
to mix it with the old metal would deteriorate the new and 
not materially help the old. Temper metal is added in small 
amounts to the old to bring it up to standard. 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL graduates will soon be 
found in all parts of the world. With an existence of but seven 
months, nearly seventy pupils have been graduated and are 
now holding situations in many States. One was sent upon 
graduation to Monterey, Mexico, where he erected two 
machines and is getting along splendidly, with a salary of 
$50, Mexican money, per week.: Another was sent to Honolulu, 
Hawaii, where he has charge of three machines. A graduate 
who is acting as operator-machinist in an Illinois city writes 
to the school: “I want to thank you for turning me out right, 
so that I could hold a position. I have the night run here at 
present, but have my choice of either day or night. Am going 
to take the day run in two or three weeks. This is a book and 
newspaper office. We have 6, 8 and I1 point matrices, and 
sometimes set four or five different measures in a night; never 
get out with less than two. I heard one or two of the fellows 
in the school say once that they did not care for mechanism; 
all they wanted was speed. From experience I would advise 
them to get that idea out of their heads. I have had several 
things come up here that would have cost me my job if I 
had not known the mechanism. Of course, I do not know it 
all by a whole lot, but I know a great deal more than I did. 
Tell the boys, if it will do them any good, not to be scared of 
taking a job. It is easy after you are once started.” 


CLutcH Siips.—A Wisconsin correspondent is having some 
trouble with his machine, and asks: “ What is the cause of 
distributor bending thin matrices? (2) Slug is a trifle higher 
on one end than the other. Have knife as close to mold as 
possible. What is the cause? (3) Matrices will not respond 
at times. The rollers are clean, cams work freely, magazine is 
clean and verges work freely. At times it seems to me to be 
in the key rods sticking up, but the slightest touch will cause 
them to drop. (4) My main trouble is with the clutch slip- 
ping. I have had clutch and pulleys off, cleaned all nicely and 
replaced, but no good. Strengthening spring did not help. 
At times machine would not start when I sent in a line, but 
the starting and stopping pawls were all right. The only way 
I have succeeded in running the machine when it commenced 
to slip was to hold a piece of soap on the pulley flange and then 
sprinkle it with powdered rosin, but it would not last long. 
I think the remedy should be in making the clutch leathers 
come closer to the pulley flange, but I have not the confidence 
to try it.” Answer.—(1) The lift in distributor box does not 
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raise matrices high enough. (2) Accumulation of metal on 
back or face of mold will produce high lines. Do not have 
knife so close to disk as to bind it. (3) Quite likely the key 
rods do not hang squarely from the verges, but bind when they 
reach the up-stroke. Adjust the upper key-rod guide so that 
the rods on the lower-case side hang squarely from the verges. 
If the lower key-rod guide is badly worn, it will make key rods 
stick up. (4) Keep the clutch leathers clean and do not 
apply soap, rosin or any other substance to the leathers. Set 
the clutch so that there is a space of 15-32 of an inch between 
the collar on the driving shaft which operates the clutch and 
the bearing of machine frame. This is done by the adjusting 
nuts on the end of driving shaft on the old style machines, 
or by packing the leather shoes on the new pattern. Then set 
the forked lever so that there is a space of 1-32 of an inch 
between the fork and the other side of the collar. This is done 
by the adjustments between the two stop levers on which the 
stopping pawl strikes. These adjustments to be made, of 
course, when the clutch is in action—drawn inward to its 
full stroke. 


TEMPERATURE OF MEtTAL.—Without question, the operation 
of casting the slug is the source of more trouble in caring for 
the Linotype than any other one thing connected with the 
machine. What the requirements are to attain a perfect result 
is a matter of some uncertainty, and as opinions are widely 
divergent it will no doubt be of benefit to all concerned to have 
a full discussion of this problem. A letter from an Eastern 
correspondent contains these views: 

Regarding your invitation to discuss trouble on the Linotype as a 
casting machine in a previous issue, I have found that nearly all my 
trouble has come from fluctuations in the pressure and (presumably) 
quality of gas, and differences in temperature of the metal. All things 
being equal, the machine properly adjusted and a fairly good quality of 
metal being used, I find that my machine casts the same all the year 
round, and perfectly, too. It is a theory of my own, which, however, I 
merely advance tentatively, that the condition of the atmosphere — 
humidity, heat, cold, etc.— has a good deal to do with the metal, and 
hence the casting, on the Linotype. In fact, it seems to me, although I 
will not positively assert it for a fact, that if the machine is properly 
adjusted the whole question can be summed up in one word — heat. 
What I mean to say is that the degree of heat should be slightly changed 
as the atmosphere and temperature fluctuate. 

Thanking you and your readers for many valuable suggestions, I 


remain, Very respectfully, J. C. Wrrte: 


A Prize CompetTiTion.— There are many debatable ques- 
tions as to the mode of procedure in caring for the Linotype 
machine, and various methods are adopted by different indi- 
viduals in attaining that perfection of output which is the 
aim of all ambitious Linotypists. Not only is it desirable 
that the speed of composition be consistent with the amount 
of money invested in the machine, but the product should be 
of the highest possible quality. Some attain the former with- 
out due regard to the latter requisite. With others, the latter 
consideration is allowed to overshadow all others, the result 
in either case being unsatisfactory to the conscientious and 
discriminating employer. Quantity and quality should be the 
true test of an operator-machinist’s ability on the machine. 
Readers of this department have been generous in the past 
in submitting helpful suggestions for publication in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and much good has been accomplished by 
the dissemination of the ideas advanced. Many operator- 
machinists throughout the world-are accomplishing results 
that are as near perfection as may be. Employers are con- 
stantly on the watch for exceptionally able employes. Salaries 
commensurate with ability are to be had, and many really 
competent operator-machinists occupy positions in the rear 
of the procession merely because of a retiring disposition. 
THE INLAND PRINTER desires to develop to the full the latent 
ability of its readers, and to this end, in order to stimulate 
them to action, offers prizes of $15 to be awarded the operator- 
machinists who can show the best consecutive results attained 
on the Linotype machine, and the methods adopted by them 
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in attaining these results. The points to be judged in award- 
ing the prize will be as follows: Length of time covered in 
report; authenticated cost of repairs during period covered; 
average speed of work; quality of work done; actual saving 
over hand composition; the description of the methods pur- 
sued by the contestant should cover his ideas of what he 
considers vital to the accomplishment of the best work, and 
practical methods adopted in overcoming difficulties. This 
statement should be of not more than one thousand words in 
length. All statements submitted will be published in these 
columns and the result will be announced and the award made 
in a future number of THE INLAND PRINTER. Contestants 
should not sign their names nor give addresses in the state- 
ment which would indicate their identity, but should use an 
assumed name or number, and enclose in a separate sealed 
envelope their true name and address, writing on the outside 
of this envelope the name or number assumed by them. These 
latter envelopes will not be opened until the award is made, 
so there will be absolute secrecy in the competition. The 
name of no contestant will be published unless his consent is 
first secured. All matters pertaining to this contest should 
be addressed to The Inland Printer Company, with the nota- 
tion “ Machinist-Operator Contest” on the envelope. Upon 
the close of the contest, which will be announced later, all 
statements offered will be submitted to three competent judges, 
who will make the award and report their findings to the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, who will thereupon open the 
envelopes containing the names and announce the winners. 
To the winner will go the first prize of $10, and to the second 
best $5 and. to the third best a copy of the book, “ The Mech- 
anism of the Linotype.” 


THe NEw TEMPERATURE REGULATOR.— The Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company is placing a new gas governor on all 
machines now being made, and it is here illustrated. It is 
attached to the metal-pot in the usual manner and is designed 


: == By Pass Open-—- 
~By-Pass Closed = : Gas Flows Through. 
flow Of Cas 4 Burners NX. . By-Pass 7s Burners 
Controtled By Governor. NIP hs fe Uncontrolled By_ 
Governor. ForStarting 


Machine. 


Mercury 


Nia Mercury Holder. 


to keep the temperature of the metal at about 550° Fahr. 
Mercury is introduced by removing the rod H, the surface 
of the mercury serving to partially close the gas outlet in the 
tube D. A notch in the lower end of the tube prevents the 
mercury wholly closing the outlet and permits gas to flow 
to the burners under the pot. When the temperature falls 
the mercury contracts and permits more gas to flow through 
the governor, and expanding again when the metal warms, 
reduces the flow. The adjustment of the height of the column 
of mercury so as to permit sufficient gas to flow to the burners 
to maintain the normal temperature of 550° is effected by 
raising or lowering the rod H, which displaces the mercury 
in the holder C. When the cock or by-pass valve F is turned 
from the vertical to the horizontal position, as shown in the 
smaller right-hand drawing, the gas is permitted to flow 
directly from the supply pipe to the burners without being 
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controlled by the mercury. The valve should not be opened 
except temporarily to heat up the pot when cold metal is to 
be melted, or when lighting up when starting. The heat 
should be turned on gradually, however, to avoid cracking 
the crucible by sudden expansion. The pressure gauge indi- 
cates the amount of pressure in the gas main. The cock J 
should be kept closed except at such times as it is desired 
to investigate the pressure of the gas. The tube is filled with 
colored water. The gas pressure should not be such as to 
force the column of water beyond the confines of the pointers 
when the cock is opened. The pressure is regulated by the 
valve on the main gas supply pipe, and the pressure governor 
on this pipe. The by-pass valve on the governor is not being 
applied to the latest style of machines, however, as it was 
found that in many offices the by-pass was left open at all 
times, thus rendering the governor entirely inoperative. 


UNAPPRECIATED EFrorts.—The experience of the writer of 
the following letter is not general, but occasionally an employer 
is found who has not learned that a man is worth as much as 
he can earn, whatever the scale of wages. He writes: 


Editor Machine Composition Department: 


Dear Si1r,— Having been a subscriber for a number of years of THE 
InLAND Printer, I take a great deal of interest in its contents, espe- 
cially the ‘‘ Machine Composition Notes.”? I have paid very close atten- 
tion to Mr. Grist’s trouble and Mr. Carpenter’s novel remedy; of Grad- 
uate No. 1’s experience and numerous other items. 

With the aid of THe Intanp Printer and a hand book, “ The 
Mechanism of the Linotype,’ together with about three and one-half 
years of experience in operating and caring for the machine, I have been 
able to master the situation so far, as machinist, very successfully. Of 
course, I am not “it,’”? nor do I claim to be an authority, but I know a 
few things at least and have tried them with success. I write this more 
for the employers, who might chance to glance on this page, so they 
might wake up if suck is existing in their office. 

The machinist that had charge of the plant in question, of which I 
herewith give a brief account, I am told by the operators, could neither 
read nor write, and when setting a knife would call upon some of the 
boys. to show him what notch to set it to. The font distinguishers both- 
ered him, so he “ fixed ” them by taking a hammer and chisel and cutting 
them off entirely, allowing mats. to go down any old way. I will note a 
few things which have given me a great deal of trouble during my three 
months’ wrestle with them. A great many of these things I have rem- 
edied, but it will take some time to get the machines in good condition. 
There are ten machines, all about nine years old, with the exception of 
one; four of them went through a fire last year, and after laying awhile, 
waiting for insurance adjusters, were started to going again; no gov- 
ernor on main flow; governors on machines full of dirt and no mer- 
cury; burners full of dirt; crucibles leaking, allowing metal to drop, 
stopping the flow of gas in tubes; gas leaking from valves; hose old 
and worn out, each piece having from one to five patches of bicycle tape; 
mouthpieces warped, causing about a bushel of trimmings to be carried 
away from the machines after the “jig” was up; line-delivery pump 
pistons worn, allowing line to go over with such force as to break space- 
bands and squabble mats.; first-elevator jaw guards all taken off; jaws 
sprung dreadfully out of shape; magazines full of dirt; mats. sticking; 
escapement verges and pawls worn, causing rods to shoot up between 
them; plungers stuck, causing squirts, one after another; channel 
entrances worn badly; partitions bent out of shape; rails in distributor 
boxes worn and patched up; automatic throw-offs not in working order; 
cam rollers worn down 3-16 of an inch; some justification cams worn 
% to % of an inch; wells and plungers worn, allowing metal to escape 
and fly up on plunger-rod pin, interfering with its action; two cam rol- 
lers I found had been sliding the cam, for they had a flat surface of 
about 3% of an inch worn in them. Excuse me for taking up so much of 
your time and space, for I forget about other people having troubles and ' 
want to explain them. I could fill a pad with troubles of this plant. I 
have been working a little over three months on these machines and have 
them going fairly well, but nothing to what they ought to be. I rigged 
up one machine for jobwork, using two-letter attachment, bored the 
mouthpiece thirty ems, put double burner under it, etc. Hot and cold, 
metal was the main feature to contend with during the evening. At first ' 
I had from five to fifteen slugs to knock out during the run. I reduced 
that difficulty down to about three. And I do not think that can be beat 
until the governors are put on. ‘The rims on the disk wheels were 
chipped off and the molds nicked, caused by knocking out slugs. I found 
a brass washer put on the disk wheel bearing; I suppose the object of 
the “wise guy”’ that put it on was to throw the wheel forward. Oh, 
that is not all: I found a brass rule stuck under the lower bearing of the 
mold slide gib. 

I have been depriving myself of my afternoons and, instead, worked 
hard on these machines to get them in good shape. I waited on the 
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proprietor for a few dollars extra for the twelve to fourteen hours I was 
putting in (seven days out of the week, too), but he did not seem to 
like the idea of paying above the scale, so therefore I resolved to pass the 
situation up. The scale here is $21.10 for eight hours. 
C. H. Bowers, Machinist-operator. 

SOLILOQUY TO A QUAD BOX. 

Farewell, old friend, farewell! 

We've reached the parting 

Of the ways. 

Well do I remember 

In the days agone, 

I robbed you of your contents 

While setting lovely(?) poetry 

At two words per line! 

Egad! How the two and 

Three em quadrats 

Did rain — nay, hail — 

Into my (t)rusty stick! 

But the scene has changed. 

The erstwhile luscious quad 

Is passé — the ‘‘ mat.’s”’ the thing! 
We can no more replenish 
From the “ sort’? case — 
Nay, nay. The exclusive 
Twenty-one brassy blanks 
Pursue their endless round 
Of existence, but brook 
No rushing. See! 
Wherefore this sad refrain. 

—J. J. Dirks, in The Typographical Journal. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Linotype Machine— Carl Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany. 
No. 718,781. 

Matrix for Linotype Machine.— 
many. -No. 719,206. 

Double Magazine for we Machine.— G. A. Bates, 
Brooklyn, New: York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. No. 719,422. 

Adjustable Vise Jaw for Linotype Machine—J. W. Cham- 
pion, Denver, Colorado, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. No. 719,436. 

Linotype Machine and Matrix Therefor— Samuel Smith, 
Brooklyn, New York, assignor to Languages Printing Com- 
pany, New York City. No. 719,270. 


H. B. Bartlett, Berlin, Ger- 





THE GREATEST REPORTER OF HIS DAY. 


With the death of the Paris correspondent of the Times, 
the journalistic world loses its most distinguished, or at least 
its best-known, member. M. de Blowitz, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews in race and appearance, was born in Bohemia, close 
to Pilsen, the great home of lager beer. He went early to 
France, apparently adopted the honorific particle on his own 
responsibility, and became a language teacher in the south. He 
shouldered a musket in the Franco-Prussian war, and rendered 
good service to the government during the red days of the 
Commune. He was offered a consulship in Russia, but about 
the.same time Laurence Oliphant asked him to interview M. 
Thiers for the Times, and this was the first step up the ladder 
of journalistic fame. With a gift for self-advancement amount- 
ing to genius, M. Blowitz managed to make himself an inter- 
national. personage. Ministries in Paris came and disappeared, 
but Blowitz went on forever. He damned with faint praise, 
or praised with faint damns, as the humor took him; and all 
Paris looked in the Times to learn how it had been behaving 
during the last twenty-four hours. He had more power than 
an ambassador, and the world of letters should erect a statue 
in his honor, as a type of the old Jovian school of journalists, 
whose personal view and personal word had weight in the 
destiny of nations. No figure has loomed so large in Paris 
during the last thirty years.— Harper’s Weekly. 





Enctosep find money order for renewal of subscription to 
THE INLAND Printer. I would not be without it if it cost me 
$5 a year; no, not if it cost $10.—Roscoe Thompson, Ransom, 
Michigan. 











Process Engraving 
Notes and Queries 











In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving wiil be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Repucitne GLAssEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

. PracticaL HaLr-ToNE AND TricoLor EnGRAvING.— hg A. C. Austin. 
This is one of the latest books on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DrawinG For Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

_ PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on DecorativE Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

PENROSE’s PicTOoRAL ANNUAL, 1902-1903. The “Process Year 
Book.” For those having a copy of previous editions no description 
is necessary. This latest book is better, if possible, than the others. $1.50. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “ Lessons on Decorative Design”; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PrRINnTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, 
gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 
pages. $2. 

PHoTOTRiCHROMATIC Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
** Phototrichromatic Printing.’”? The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
- — complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 

ot 

Prior’s AutoMATic Pxotoscae.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


PenrROSE’s PicTorIAL ANNUAL, 1902-’03.— Through a most 
unfortunate blunder the notice of this most valuable book to 
the processworker was omitted from this department last 
month. It is possibly not too late to obtain a copy and every 
progressive man should treasure the volumes of this annual 
from year to year, as they record the progress of all the pic- 
torial arts preservative coming from the printing-press. Each 
volume is a picture gallery of processwork, with the exhibits 
coming from all lands. The contributions from this country, 
though not numerous, compare favorably with the others. 
Colorwork is more in evidence than formerly. Order a copy 
at once from The Inland Printer Company, or from the 
American agents, Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New 
York. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC AND THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY.— Mr. 
John A. Tennant gives in the Photo-Miniature, No. 45, a 
definition of orthochromatic photography which every proc- 
essworker should get well fixed in his mind. It is this: 
Orthochromatic photography is a method which aims to give 
us a correct record in monochrome of the relative brightness 
of objects as seen by the eye, regardless of their color. This 
is the simplest and best definition yet. How different ortho- 
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chromatic photography is from the problem which confronts 
the three-color photographer. He must deal with color as 
well as luminosity. Three-color photography is a method 
which aims to give us three correct records in monochrome 
of the three primary colors as seen by the eye. These records 
must also include the luminosity. Now that we are about 
to see color photography become prominent through several 
methods it is well to get definitions right so that we may 
understand one another. 


Layinc MECHANICAL Tints ON NEGATIVES.— The publica- 
tion, on page 409 of the December number of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, of the half-tones made by the North American 
Engraving Company has brought many inquiries to this 
department. These half-tones show a mechanical white tint 
in lines or dots in the background and several readers want 
to know how it is done. The method is this: A half-tone 
negative is treated just as a metal plate is when line or 
stipple tints are laid down on it. The portions of the negative 
on which the tints are not wanted —the figure for instance — 


"Vv 





From * Harper's Weekly.” Copyright, 1902, by Harper & Brothers. 

are painted over with gum arabic solution, colored with 
gamboge. When this is dry the tints are laid down in ink 
from a gelatin film, as is customary. The negative is then 
held under the tap, when the gum arabic dissolves and washes 
away, carrying the ink lines with it and leaving them on those 
portions of the negative that were not covered with the gum. 
Printing from this negative will, of course, show the white 
lines in the background. On this subject the following letter 
has also been received from Mr. N. Mott, Jr., the clever 
engraver and head of the art department of Harper & Brothers, 
New York: “Dear Sir,—I send you herewith a copy of 
Harper’s Weekly (Christmas number, 1900), in which appears 
an illustration, on page 1155, entitled ‘The Christmas Pos- 
sum,’ drawn by A. B. Frost. If you will examine this closely, 
you will find that the foreground, middle distance, and the 
snow on the roofs of the cabins, have been treated with a 
tint put down mechanically on a negative from a Ben Day 
film. This cut was made along about June, 1900, and some 
time prior to this, as well as subsequently, I have treated a 
number of our reproductions in the same way. Sincerely 
yours, N. Mott, Jr.” Nearly a year after Mr. Mott had 
employed this method in public use, April 27, 1901, Thomas S. 
Fox applied for a patent on it. Mr. Mott also sends an 
electrotype of a small fragment of the page engraving which 
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he refers to. The snow surrounding the dog, it will be seen, 
has a mechanical white line tint on it. 


Pastinc Paper oN Metat.— Norman Winter, Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania, wants to know how to paste paper on metal so 
that it will stick. Answer This query has been answered 
in this department before, but here is another recipe for a 
paste that is recommended for the purpose: 


Gi SOR ORIEN «i nso ose wien c 54.0 ea ores bac oee I ounce 
MAE DEG 0 oy sca aioisie oo tp Sieisiete carne s gcmepsietscoie ars 4 ounces 
a eee are ree eee rs tr 16 ounces 


Let the gum tragacanth swell up in 6 ounces of the water 
and dissolve the gum arabic in the remaining 10 ounces of 
water. Then mix. Should the paste be too thick it is easily 
thinned with a little water. It has been recommended to rub 
the metal with raw onion juice to make the paste stick better. 
It will be found that cleaning the metal with a strong solution 
of clean potash will make the paste adhere securely. 


To BiackEN ALUMINUM.— James Harlan, New York, 
writes: “I notice in your valuable ‘Process Notes and 
Queries’ how to blacken brass and copper. I am looking for 
a good way to blacken aluminum. Can you help me out?” 
Answer.— Here is a formula that I find quoted which might 
be tried, and, if it does not work, please let it be known and 
a formula will be found that will blacken aluminum: 


A PRSU Re EROTIC 5 av Anceve ivan x caupnurarécorateya ¥ siolo aeerolwcstats I ounce 
SSN E ALE OE AEOIl = 5.0:0,4:¢-4705,0/6-ols-4:0 csin aivieiniainre aisye-ale I ounce 
PRPOCINOERC GEE 5 /s-5.c-5:. 4.0.0 see shiek oes w 3s 12 ounces 
WOE ie 5.d cdne ee de hees Coen RepeReeCEea oaks 12 ounces 


When the arsenic and iron are dissolved by the acid, add the 
water. The aluminum to be blackened should be well cleaned 
with fine emery powder and washed before immersing in the 
blackening solution. When the deposit of black is deep enough 
dry off with fine sawdust and lacquer. 


A Deap BLAcK VARNISH FoR Woop.—“ Darkroom,” Chi- 
cago, asks: “What kind of varnish do cameramakers use 
for the interior of camera boxes? I have tried asphaltum 
and black spirit varnishes, but they leave a shine which 
reflects light instead of absorbing it.” Answer.—I have always 
used a shellac varnish for this purpose charged with as much 
lampblack as it would take up. The way to tell when there 
is lampblack enough is by trial. If on drying a dull black the 
lampblack rubs off on the finger then there is too much lamp- 
black. Such a varnish is very necessary around a darkroom, 
to coat the plateholder and camera where the original varnish 


wears off. The varnish that cameramakers use is likely this 
one: 
INV EEE erases esate clays te ate beore Siavoheciiereiess im ister rontte 8 ounces ® 
RBA) ais taicsk onpion siete ais Sere are OR ao MTOR O 30 grains 
NICE EAN aie ev oicoroleoisiwveseiavel= ra were eve areteveeie gis woret bre 30 minims 
PE bbcode ewer e teed nsemsiewabereeemaee 60 grains 


Heat slowly until the shellac is thoroughly dissolved and then 
add nigrosine, W. S., 60 grains. This latter is one of the best 
aniline blacks. 


Aw Improvep DEVELOPER FoR CoLLoDION EmuLsion.— Pen- 
rose & Co., of London, maintain an experimental laboratory 
given over to investigating photographic problems, and they 
promise to give the public, from time to time, the benefit of 
their researches. Their first experiments were with collodion 
emulsion, from which they recommend the following developer : 


PLECORE- GUIPBIEE ooiv Si sace eck dose nees I ounce 96 grains 
Carbonate: OF HOtassIml: <. <..:60.01..c0-e saci 6 ounces 
MUCINA? ~ /ateravors lain Mostsietn eyecmateein eae aie om aiers I ounce 
WUE COMED oc iwanedics + nts ce senewe’ 5 ounces 


The above is a stock solution. To use, dilute in the proportion 
of I ounce to 35 ounces of water. Acetone sulphite is a new 
preparation sold in powder and liquid forms. It is an acid 
compound of sulphurous acid and acetone. For a substratum 
for collodion emulsion in place of albumen they recommend a 
preparation which they call “gelacol.” It consists mainly of 
gelatin suspended in alcohol, to which a considerable quantity 
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of acetic acid has been added. The glass plate is cleaned and 
dried before flowing with the gelacol. It is said to dry. mod- 
erately quick, giving a beautiful surface on which emulsions 
freely flow. They have been experimenting also with color 
sensitizers in order to determine how far they affect speed, 
with the result that if a collodion emulsion plate, properly 
color-sensitized, is flowed with a weak solution of nitrate of 
silver, its sensitiveness is increased fivefold. They make the 
further startling statement that: “We can show that it is 
quite possible to make a collodion emulsion plate as rapid as 
the fastest dry plate known.” From this it would seem that 
collodion emulsion, as applied to half-tone negativemaking, is 
going to reduce the time of exposure from a matter of minutes, 
as at present, to one of seconds. Thanks to Penrose for 
their public spirit, and may success attend their laboratory 
for photographic research. 


JENKINS’ PHOTOENGRAVING, seconde édition, publiée par le 
INLAND PRINTER, Chicago.— En vente aux bureaux du Pro- 
cédé. Prix to fr. 60, port en sus. C’est avec beaucoup de 
méthode et dans un language clair que l’auteur nous deécrit 
chaque opération et formule telle qu’elle est actuellement 
practiquée en Amérique, dans cette nouvelle édition, M. Jen- 
kins s’étend sur les principes de la similigravure et sur 
l’action de la lumiére sur les surfaces sensibles. Cet ouvrage 
constitue un guide pratique pour le photograveur. Sous la 
méme couverture nous trouvons en quelques pages un histo- 
rique de la similigravure et la théorie de la similigravure et 
du procédé aux trois couleurs par F. E. Ives, Ainsi qu’un 
traité de haute valeur di a la plume de notre ami S. H. 
Horgan, rédacteur des “ Process Notes” du INLAND PRINTER. 
M. Horgan est un praticien; son traité intitulé Three-Color 
Processwork (Procédé aux trois couleurs), est écrit pour le 
travaileur; ses explications sont bréves, les conseils sont nets 
et précis, les formules données sont justes. Non seulement 
M. Horgan publie ce qu’il a pratiqué, mais il l’écrit en peu de 
mots; nous considérons qu’un auteur qui écrit pour les tra- 
vailleurs doit étre bref, qu’il doit, en quelque sorte, viser un 
double but; instruire sans fatiguer. M. Horgan a largement 
compris et réalisé ce double but. Le texte est illustré de 
figures ainsi que de nombreuses planches de spécimens de 
dessins au trait, de similigravures et d’une reproduction en 
trois couleurs avec épreuves monochromes, essais de super- 
position et planche terminée— Review of Jenkins’ Photo- 
engraving, by H. Calmels, in “ Procéde,’ Paris. 





THe Larcest PHotoGRAvuRE.— The Process Photogram 
tells of a photogravure concern in London which has turned 
out a plate, possibly the largest in the world. It was a por- 
trait of the late Queen Victoria, reproduced from a painting 
by Benjamin Constant, and the plate measured 47 by 33% 
inches. Three negative films were joined together from 
which this enormous copper-plate was printed. This same 
firm make a specialty of photogravures in colors. A Viennese 
color-printer is in charge of this work. He makes the 
colored inks himself. They are ground in fine linseed or 
olive oil to prevent too quick drying, for, generally speak- 
ing, the process of color-photogravure printing is a race 
against time. In large plates with a good deal of color detail, 
the inking often occupies a great number of hours, and, as it 
is impossible to leave a partially inked plate over night on 
account of the drying of the ink, it is necessary that, however 
long the work takes, that the plate be inked and printed before 
the day ends. The heavily inked parts must always be the 
first laid on the plate, because they take the longest to dry. 
The palest and most delicate tints are left until the last, and 
when we remember that the printing is to be reversed, it is 
necessary that care be taken in laying down adjoining and 
overlapping tints. For some few of the greater spaces the 
inks are applied by means of dabbers of various sizes. In 
the most delicate work the color is put in’ place with a leather 
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stump, leveled down with the point of a flat-ended palette 
knife, after it is wiped out with the side of the finger. With 
small plates and simple coloring it is possible to turn out as 
many as three or four colored photogravures in a single day, 
but with the large ones it sometimes requires the greatest 
rapidity on the part of the workmen to turn out a single 
impression in one day. One charm these photogravures in 
color possess is the fact that no two of them can be exactly 
alike in color. 


An Automatic DIAPHRAGM FoR HALF-TONE MAKinc.— The 
attention of inventors has been called, in this department, to 
the need of an automatic arrangement for changing the dia- 
phragms and closing the lens when making half-tone negatives. 
This would save much of the photographer’s valuable time, 
which he could give to other work, such as intensifying. Now 
Klimpsch & Co., of Frankfort, have placed on the market such 
a piece of apparatus, the invention of Herr Adolph Brand- 
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weiner. It is said of this device that it can be adapted to any 
lens, though it would appear by the illustration that it operates 
only with iris diaphragms, which is a disadvantage that might 
necessitate using only round stops. The whole is driven by 
clockwork, and can be regulated to change the diaphragms at 
any rate of speed, and shut off the exposure either after a 
lapse of seconds or minutes, when a bell is rung to announce 
the fact. Providing this device is not complicated it will 
prove a long-felt want. 


Books AND PuBLICATIONS RECEIVED.— There is no better 
place than THE INLAND PRINTER office to observe the progress 
that processwork is making around the world. From far-off 
New Zealand two splendidly illustrated publications come. The 
Weekly Press, of Christchurch, New Zealand, is one of them, 
with a lithographic cover in colors and fifty-six pages of beauti- 
ful half-tones splendidly printed in various shades of ink. One 
half-tone is 15 by 20 inches in size and equal to any produced 
anywhere. The Itago Daily Times, of Dunedin, Otago, New 
Zealand, sends a similar Christmas annual with forty-eight 
pages of wonderful half-tones and a lithographic cover. The 
Christmas number of the Western Mail, Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, is another marvelous publication of ninety-two pages 
of half-tones and some large supplements also in half-tone. 
Pel & Pluma comes from Barcelona, Spain, showing some 
exquisitely beautiful half-tones printed in color as only the 
Spaniards know how to do. Japan, India and the Philippines 
also send publications that show the progress of process and 
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the printing-press. Wilhelm Knapp, in Halle a.S., sends two 
valuable publications, Die Driefarbenphotographie, von Arthur 
Freihern von Hubl, and Das Aluminum in seiner Verwendung 
fur den Flachdruck (Die Algraphie), Von August Albert. 
Both of these books, on three-color photography and aluminum 
printing, are standard works. The British Journal Almanac 
for 1903 is also at hand. It consists of 1,580 pages, about 
one thousand of which are devoted to advertising. Its prin- 
cipal article, by the editor, Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., is on 
“ Photo-micrography.” There is always in this almanac an 
epitome of progress during the past year, together with a 
résumé of the latest discoveries and advances in photography. 
Then the progress in printing half-tones in newspapers is most 


A NEW “‘PEACEMAKER,”’ U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Now ready for launching at Cramp's Philadelphia yard. Tonnage, 1,500 tons ; 
length, 435 feet; battery: four 12-inch, eight 8-inch, twelve 
6-inch, twelve 3-pounders, and several lighter guns. 


(Drawn from plans, by Nicholas J. Quirk.) 


marked. Even from Scotland, the last country one would 
expect to adopt new fads, come some excellent results in this 
direction. The Dundee Advertiser, of January 22, contained an 
eight-column cut with a dozen half-tone portraits of the Right 
Hon. C. T. Ritchie and the directors of the Dundee Chamber 
of Commerce, that, for results in stereotyping half-tones, com- 
pare favorably with most of similar work done in this country. 





IMITATION CELLULOID. 


Celluloid has many imitations. A German one is made by 
dissolving 1.8 parts of nitro-cellulose in 16 parts by weight of 
glacial acetic acid, and adding 5 parts of gelatin, thorough 
solution being effected with gentle heating and stirring. After 
swelling, the mass is mixed with 7.5 of alcohol, with continued 
stirring. The product is poured into molds, or it may be fur- 
ther diluted and spread in thin layers on glass. As an underlay 
for photographic films, its special advantages include the prop- 
erty of remaining flat in developing.— Exchange. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to Wm. J. Kelly, 762A Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC Printinc.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
9 and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 

1.50. 

_THE Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue TseEory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible; with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ Pracricat GuipE To Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 


ApprEss OF “ SHORT-TYPE” MAKER WANTED.— J. Mcct., of 
Sydney, New South Wales, asks for the following information: 
“Will you kindly print in the next issue, if possible, the name 
and address of a manufacturer of ‘short type?’” Answer— 
The Boston Printing Press Company, 176 Federal street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and the Missouri Brass Type Foundry 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


TROUBLE FROM CoPyING-INK Dryinc.— J. E. C., of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, writes: “ What is best to use in reducing 
purple copying-ink in case it dries quickly while on press? 
Have used glycerin, water, etc., without success.” Answer.— 
Water should give relief; so should glycerin, if the ink has 
been properly made. A few drops of good alcohol will liberate 
the dried-up ink on press. See answer to C. D. H., of Topeka, 
in this number. 


How A PRESSMAN SUCCEEDED WITH CopyING-INK.—J. E. C., 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, says: “I have discovered that unless 
the plate (disk) rollers and runners of a jobber are perfectly 
free from oil that purple copying-ink will not work success- 
fully. I remove the form while applying glycerin—a few 
drops at a time—replace the form after distributing it. I 
did this repeatedly as I worked on several jobs and obtained 
a successful result, as well as prevented the ink from drying 
up on the disk while printing.” 


UnneEcEssARY CoMPLAINT.—J. F. B., of Lititz, Pennsyl- 
vania, has sent us a printed sheet 514 by 6, containing two 
labels in light chocolate brown ink on orange-coated label 
paper. The make-ready of the form, as well as the printing, 
is bad; and the greater portion of the type lines and borders 
filled up by reason of inferior ink and rollers. He writes: 
“Enclosed find sample of a job which always gives me troubie 
in printing and fills up after running a hundred or so, as you 
may see. Have tried nearly all kinds and colors of ink, but 
to no good. Have many such orders to print, but would rather 
not have the work than this continual trouble.” Answer.— 
Begin this job by bringing up all the face of the form, then 
cover up the make-ready with a couple of tympan sheets; let 
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the impression be quite heavy, as the face of the form shows 
many low and defective letters and lines, inciuding the rules 
around the labels. A set of form roller bearers should be 
locked up at each end of the chase, to insure smooth rolling 
and nice ink covering. Get a better quality of ink, costing 
about $2 a pound, and use rollers that have a smooth face and 
will distribute and cover the form with an even surface of 
color, then you will have very little trouble in executing a 
much better piece of presswork than the sample sent to us. 


AxsouT WRITING AND PRINTING ON CELLULOID.— W. L. C., 
of Cascade, Iowa, wants to know how “to write or print on 
celluloid, and, after this has been done, how and with what 
substance the work is coated, so as to protect it and yet leave 
it transparent. I have seen letters, valuable information, etc., 
written on celluloid and covered with such preparation, what- 
ever it may be, but have not been able 
to learn what it is or the method used 
in applying it.” Answer.— For an ink 
to write on celluloid inquire at any 
first-class furnisher of artists’ mate- 
rials. Inks for printing on celluloid 
may be obtained from any printing- 
ink maker advertised in this journal. 
The printing is similar to that done 
on fine enameled card stock, except 
that, after making ready the form 
by hard packing, a three-ply card is 
taken from under the tympan and 
four sheets of good book-paper sub- 
stituted. Collodion is used as a trans- 
parent protection to writing, painting 
or printing. It is a colorless and 
very inflammable liquid, which dries 
quickly when exposed to the air, leav- 
ing a thin, transparent film, which 
is insoluble in water or in rectified 
spirits. A thin film for covering sur- 
faces may be formed by applying it 
to the object with a fine brush, or 
pouring it over the surface of a flat 
plate of glass and then laying the 
object to be coated thereon; after 
raising the object, it will be found 
that a thin, smooth and perfectly 
transparent skin has been formed on 
the exposed surface. Collodion may 
be obtained at artists’ material stores, 
or prepared by dissolving one ounce 
of pyroscylin in a mixture of thirty-six fluid ounces of ether 
and twelve fluid ounces of rectified spirits. Pyroscylin, gen- 
erally known as gun-cotton, used for making collodion, is 
prepared by immersing one ounce of clear cotton wool in a 
mixture of five fluid ounces of nitric acid for three minutes, 
then carefully washing it with clean water, and drying it in 
a water bath. Pyroscylin should be kept in a well-corked 
bottle. 


TROUBLE BECAUSE SpAcEs, LEADS AND Quaps Work Up.— 
G. H. C., of Presque Isle, Maine, writes: “I am in need of a 
little information on a point of difficulty which is amazing me 
a good deal, and hope you can assist me a little. I have 
recently invested in a typesetting machine. As far as the 
immediate working of the machine -is concerned we are get- 
ting along very well; but are troubled by the spaces, leads and 
quads working up after we go to press, and we do not seem 
to be able to remedy it by any amount of care in justification 
or locking-up of the forms. We are using 7-point type, double- 
leaded, but the double-leading, I think, can not do the mischief, 
as the same trouble takes place in connection with solid matter. 
Can you point out the cause and remedy?” Answer.— We 
suggest that all the stock of leads used in the forms be 
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examined on a correct gauge or on a properly set lead-cutting 
machine. If the justification of lines and lock-up of forms 
are right, and the printing-press in good order, rigid and 
without unnecessary rebound in the bed at the points of 
reversing, front and back, we can not account for the trouble 
complained of. We are strongly inclined to the belief that 
the cause of the trouble will be found in the condition of the 
leads, if not in the furniture used in the lock-up of the forms. 
We will be pleased to know of the experience of any one who 
has had a similar experience to G. H. C. Narrow strips of 
blotting-paper dropped down along the sides of the matter 
will help to keep down the type. 


LAGERMAN AUTOMATIC Press.—Herewith we show an 
illustration of the Lagerman automatic press, the invention 
of Mr. Alex Lagerman, of Stockholm, Sweden. The press 
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LAGERMAN AUTOMATIC PRESS. 


feeds and removes the paper automatically. Mr. Lagerman 
sends a number of testimonials as to the merit of his press, 
stating that with single copies the press gives fifteen hundred 
prints an hour, and can be used for printing paper up to the 
size of 30 by 50 cm. Paper 10 by 50 cm. has been put in the 
press, which size can not be fed by hand on an ordinary job 
press, especially if the paper is very thin. The press works 
absolutely even and steady when printing on thick cardboard, 
as well as on the thinnest tissue paper. Two or more copies 
can be had at the same time. The smaller the size of the paper 
the greater the number of copies. Four envelopes or cards 
have been printed at the same time, and the machine has then 
given five thousand copies per hour. Two envelopes and one 
very thin sheet of paper have been printed at the same time 
with the most satisfactory results. The press is also adapt- 
able for work in color and other printing. It has also been 
used in offices for different kinds of printing where numerous 
job presses of different constructién are at work. The Lager- 
man press has worked perfectly. The feeding mechanism has 
not once failed to work accurately when it has been adjusted 
for the paper which is to be used. In color-printing in two 
or more colors the press is exact, and gives perfect register 
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after the printing-ink supply has been regulated. No work- 
man has been especially required to attend to the machine, 
and any one has been able to place the blank paper in its 
position and remove the paper after printing. Another advan- 
tage of the Lagerman press is that a workman can not be 
injured in any way during its operation. 


Zinc Etcuincs AND How To PRINT FROM THEM.— B. C. M., 
of New York city, asks the following questions: “1. What 
is the best way to treat zinc plates to get them ready for a 
steam printing-press? 2. What is the best way to etch zinc 
plates?” Answer— Zinc plates with printing surfaces in line 
drawing, half-tone, etc., should be prepared and printed from 
in exactly the same way as when these are represented on 
copper, brass or other chemically etched basis. Regarding 
methods of etching on zinc, etc., we refer you to “ Photo- 
engraving,” a valuable work on this subject, by Mr. H. Jenkins, 
and sold by The Inland Printer Company. 


Tympan GaAuce Square.— Samples of a gauge for squaring 
the impression, by having lines on the square, and making 
pencil lines along its edge for pins, have been sent us by the 
Wiley Manufacturing Company, of Washington, D. C. The 
gauge is about 4 by 8 inches, and made of sheet celluloid, so 
as to be transparent. Lines are struck on this gauge whereby 
the printed impression on the platen of the press may be 
squared and the correct position of pins or gauges on the 
tympan defined by the aid of light or dark lines running up 
and across the celluloid gauge. It will be found to be a very 
handy and desirable device for marking out straight and square 
gauge marks on the tympan. 


Cotor Errects From ELectrotypes.—L. W., of Detroit, 
Michigan, has sent us a specimen of presswork done in medium 
yellow, red and blue, from one electrotype plate, which is 
attractive if not artistic. Each color is worked separately in 
the order named, with this explanation, that to show the colors 
to advantage in certain parts of the picture represented, the 
gauges have been set so as to produce a shaded relief at the 
more open or light tones of the subject. The method employed 
is not new. We have seen the same means employed to a 
much larger and more artistic extent; some of the specimens 
showing as many as a dozen combinations of color from one 
plate, all worked in such a manner as to be bewildering in the 
result. 


Rotiers not Givinc SaTisFAcTion.— A. E. P., of Montreal, 
Canada, has sent us specimens of two printed letter-headings 
on rough linen stock which show slur and lack of color, the 
ink used being black. He writes: “ Enclosed find two letter- 
heads, in which the first line does not print well. It was fed 
down, three rollers, new type, and new improved Gordon press. 
What is the reason of the blur and want of ink? The ink 
cost $1.25. We had to print the job sideways.” Answer.— 
You should have set the feed gauges so that projecting pins 
cr card tips would have kept the sheet up to the platen, and 
the side grippers so that they would pull off the sheet. 
Evidently the sheets of paper have been either carelessly fed 
in, or not held in position on the tympan when bed and platen 
met and parted. Either of these causes will produce slurring ; 
but the lack of ink on the head lines may be caused by exces- 
sive speed, when the form rollers jump or are brought against 
the type in too forcible a way. Now, if you will insert roller 
berrers on each side of the chase you can obviate this, and 
secure nice and even rolling on the form. The bearers may 
be made of 18-point wooden rule, electrotype metal bearers, 
ete.: trim them off a little on the ends, so that the rollers 
may run up upon them without jar. Cast-iron roller supports 
are made for all sizes of Gordon presses, and will be found 
a very desirable adjunct to more perfect ink covering on platen 
presses. All light or open forms should be locked up in chases 
with roller bearers or supports, as by doing so the rollers are 
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protected from undue wear over the form, and will give the 
very best possible inking results. 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS BY A CUT-PROVER.— W. G. M., head 
prover in a well-known New York establishment, has sent us 
artists’ press-proofs of “several elegant productions by the 
three-color process, showing masterly execution. We empha- 
size this compliment as the printing was done entirely on a 
platen job press. Our correspondent says: “I enclose to you 
under separate cover two or three sample proofs of three-color 
work printed by myself on a platen job press, size 14 by 22. I 
think these are about the largest plates that I have ever known 
to be printed upon a press of this size, and I would be pleased 
to know whether I am right in that belief. This is, I think, 
a very hard test for any press of the size mentioned, and I 
desire to state that the work was run without bearers in the 
form, as there was no room for them; also, that some of the 
colors were run at night. Would it not be a good idea to 
have a prover’s talk once in a while, or an exchange of sam- 
ples and ideas?” Answer.— The make-ready and register of 
the several sets of plates which run from Io by 20 to 12% 
inches each, is truly next to perfect; while the coloring, from 
whitest to deepest tones or solids, is remarkably clean and 
clear, and combined with harmony and artistic reserve. We 
believe, with you, that these are the largest picture plates that 
have been printed on a platen press of any make. The idea 
of an occasional “talk” and the exchange of samples by the 
plate-provers everywhere is a good one, and should be fol- 
lowed up in a practical way. We will be happy to be part 
medium for the preliminary steps leading to such an object. 


CopyING-INK TEARS RoLiers.— C. D. H., of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, writes: “I work on platen presses, and have done so 
for seven years; notwithstanding this I have more or less 
trouble in working copying-inks, because the suction of the 
rollers is so great that they pull to pieces. The ink seems 
to get very sticky on the disk of the press after remaining 
ten or fifteen minutes. I have never thinned copying-inks 
with anything but glycerin. Is that the right thing, and what 
is the trouble? Red copying-ink seems to be worse than 
purple.” Answer.—It is not wise to stop a press long enough 
for ink to dry up on the disk, especially in the case of copying- 
ink, bronze sizing, etc. However, it is easier to remedy the 
temporary drying up of the former than the latter. As water, 
glycerin and alcohol are the general liquid mixtures of copy- 
ing-inks, it is safe to employ any one of these to reduce the 
body of the ink; but the best of the three, for your purpose, 
is water and glycerin. Dip a clean sponge into a little clear 
water and sponge over the face of the disk, then slowly run 
the rollers over the dampened disk a few times before resum- 
ing printing, and the trouble will be over. To make the ink 
copy better, add a few drops of glycerin; and to make it dry 
a little quicker, add a little alcohol. A small piece of clear 
and transparent soap may be used to stiffen the body of the 
ink; this must be well worked into the ink with a palette 
knife. If you have at hand a copy of the second edition of 
“ Presswork,” read paragraph of “How to Make Copying- 
ink Work”; see page 120. 


A WIseE View oF A TROUBLESOME ConpiITION.— E. W. S., 


“ of Spokane, Washington, takes a sensible view of difficulties 


existing in his place of employment, which mainly present 
themselves from the conditions of composition incident to 
slug typecasting. He expresses himself in these words: 
“T want to take up a small amount of your time on an every- 
day subject. We are having some trouble with Linotype 
forms, especially those containing cuts. The cuts are very 
uneven, and, of course, will work up in most any form. The 
chases in which the forms are locked up have weak bars in 
them. To illustrate, we have one book of forty pages, 54 ems 
wide, four columns of 13 ems by 75 ems deep. Everything 
except display in advertisements is Linotype. These are locked 
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up eight pages to a form; the chases carry four-em bars — 
being eight ems wide on the frame proper. Now, is it pos- 
sible with such weak bars and “bum” cuts to lock up a form 
that will not rock, considering that the bars are warped and 
drawn nearly out of their sockets, from long usage, and cuts 
that are untrue after being locked up, especially when the size 
of the pages and form is taken into account? I also have 
trouble with twelves, sixteens and twenty-fours ; but I attribute 
this fault to the cuts and slugs more than to the chases used 
for these sizes. I have suggested that new chases, with eight- 
em bars in the center, the same to be two inches, and not less 
than ten ems for frame width. Also, that a machine be pur- 
chased for truing up cuts before sending them to the press- 
room; and, in addition, that the Linotype product be produced 
more satisfactorily, as this, at times, is found to be at least a 
quarter of an inch longer on one side of the slug than on the 
other to a full galley of matter. This can be remedied, and I 
know it.” Answer The working up of leads, spaces, quads, 
Linotype slugs and furniture on presses is no unusual trouble, 
and will likely continue for a long time to come, or until such 
time as a more perfect method for preventing it has been 
developed. Almost every pressman has had some experience 
along this line of trouble, and nearly every one of them has 
endeavored to solve the problem, if such it may be termed, 
and to discover a remedy. We do not believe that chases 
made as you suggest will overcome the annoyance; but that 
better justification, better and truer mechanical finish to the 
blocking of cuts on their respective bases, will go a far way 
to secure more rigid forms. It is too true that an over- 
abundance of laxity is apparent in much of the cut-mounted 
work entering the composing-room. There should not be any 
reason for this, because every well-equipped photo-engraving 
and electrotyping establishment has special tools and devices 
for doing blocked work properly. Aside from this, however, 
we have known of well-blocked cuts being forced into many 
vexatious shapes by bungling compositors who essayed the 
use of a good or bad saw in cutting off portions of wood bases 
to permit of insertions of one kind and another. Indeed, the 
same may be said of them when making or sawing down Lino- 
type slugs. To the careless workman in the composing-room, 
and the equally careless one in the pressroom, much of the 
“work-ups” in the form may be attributed —the latter by 
not having his press and rollers so nicely adjusted as to reduce 
the trouble to rarity; and the former through lack of expe- 
rience in the ordinary rules of mechanics. Reasonably strong 
chases, with appropriate cross-bars, should be at the con- 
venience of the stone man, in order to send forms to the 
pressroom in a proper shape, whether the matter be type or 
Linotype slugs—or cuts. A weak or untrue chase can not 
be used without dangerous uncertainty. There should not be 
any reason for Linotype slugs being uneven. The use of a 
good shootboard and plane, for truing up the sides and ends 
of cuts and bases, and a type-high frame and plane for finish- 
ing off blocked plates to proper height, should be in every 
well-regulated composing-room, and by the intelligent use of 
these the forms should be sent to the pressroom in a work- 
manlike condition. 





AN INCENTIVE TO EXCEL. 


Am anticipating returning to the old country shortly, but 
shall still subscribe to THE INLAND PrinTER. The book is 
well worth subscribing to, and I have found it a source of 
valuable information. To all the kindred craftsmen it must 
be a medium of elevating them above the level of human 
machinery; it is an incentive to those who desire to excel in 
their particular branch of the printing arts. Upon my return 
I shall try to impress upon my fellow craftsmen the necessity 
of looking further afield for knowledge and advice. I wish 
Tue INLAND PRINTER and its editor every success during the 
ensuing year.—Joseph Porter, Neepawa, Manitoba. 











Notes and 


on 


Electrotyping & Stereotyping 


BY Cc. S.~. PARTRIDGE 











Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in ary way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_  ELectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING HALF-TonEs.—G. E. K. writes: “I have 
been stereotyping seven years, and got along well until I 
got to half-tone cuts. Some came out all right, and some 
I can not get. If the cut is good, made with a coarse screen, 
I have fairly good success, but some smooth ones are hard 
to make look right. Have you any work on the subject or 
do you know of any being published? If you can help me 
out you will be conferring a great favor on a fellow worker. 
I am told the metal must be poured very hot on half-tones. 
Tf I pour hot, I will have some metal-shrinks. I cool box 
by running in water. I should like to know why it shrinks 
when I see other stereotypers pouring very hot metal from a 
pot, so hot no metal will stick to it and no metal sticking to 
the ladle. I am using your paste receipt for roller. It makes 
a good mat. I found by making a thinner mat. and putting 
more squeeze on, I got better results on half-tones.” Answer.— 
Your experience with half-tones is similar to that of most 
other stereotypers. It is a mistake to attempt to reproduce 
fine screen half-tones by papier-maché stereotyping. Such 
reproductions are never satisfactory unless the publisher is 
easily satisfied. When the screen is coarse, fairly good results 
may be obtained. The original should be mounted on solid 
metal and made exactly type-high. If your metal shrinks and 
sticks to your kettle and ladle, it is not properly proportioned. 
We know of no published information on the subject of 
stereotyping half-tones. 


This is the only book devoted 


Rottinc Macuine Marrices.—T. E. M. writes: “I am 
very much in need of a little information and advice concern- 
ing stereotyping, which I feel confident you can give, therefore 
I take the liberty of writing you. To be brief, I am operat- 
ing a rolling-machine and am not getting the results desired 
from it, the cause of which I leave you to answer. My trouble 
is in the ‘flimsy’ or soft condition of the mat. after drying. 
There is practically no hold-back to it, and, with the time it 
takes to pack the mat. and finish the inferior casts from it, 
we are worse off than by taking the time to mold by hand. I 
am using a paste recommended by a friend and one 80-pound 
white-back, one 20-pound rd-back and four sheets of tissue, 
using all the paper dry. 7 feel certain the trouble is in the 
paste and weight of the matrix-paper, for I use several mats. 
every week from the Hea: st Syndicate Company, and my mats. 
do not resemble them in :he least, nor work like them. Now, 
would you kindly returr me an answer with a paste receipt 
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that you recommend, also full instructions for the construction 
of the matrix, especially weight of paper? By so doing, 
you will greatly oblige a reader of your valuable book, THE 
INLAND PrinTER, which I get every month from a local dealer.” 
Answer.— The cause of your trouble is apparently in the paste 
and an insufficient weight of paper. The following paste 
receipt has been used by the writer for years with good 
results: 15 pounds white dextrine, 10 pounds bolted whiting, 
5 pounds Oswego starch in 22 quarts of water. Stir with the 
hands until all lumps have disappeared, and then cook in a 
steam-jacketed kettle. The paste should boil slowly with 
constant stirring for about ten or fifteen minutes. In warm 
weather a tablespoonful of carbolic acid may be added to 
prevent fermentation. If a smaller quantity of paste is desired 
observe the same proportions in making it. Dealers in sterev- 
paper, for the roller process of stereotyping, supply a heavy 
white blotter for the body of the matrix and a thin red blotter. 
We presume that this is the paper you are using. The matrix 
should be made up with one heavy white blotter, two thin red 
blotters and three or four tissues. With this paste and paper 
you should have no difficulty in turning out satisfactory work. 


CELLULOID PRINTING-PLATES.—A correspondent writes: “In 
looking over a number of INLAND PRINTERS, of date a year or 
so ago, I notice that you answer a correspondent in regard 
to a matrix composition invented by Louis Jaunen, for mold- 
ing celluloid printing-plates, and say that it is composed of 
peroxide of lead and that it will not stand more than one cast. 
The point about which I wish information is, would a mold 
which will stand any number of casts be of commercial value? 
In experimenting with molds for various purposes I have 
found a mold which will stand any number of casts without 
impairing it in the least. It preserves perfectly all fineness of 
the lines of the original; is easily made and easily worked.” 
Answer.—If you have invented or discovered a composition 
which will stand a large number of casts without injury it is 
possible that there may be a demand for it, although celluloid 
cuts are not popular with printers. In some respects celluloid 
is a desirable material for printing-plates. It is hard and 
durable and is not affected by inks containing chemicals 
destructive to copper. Its plastic nature when warm insures 
perfect reproductions and its light weight compared with metal 
plates makes it particularly valuable for the manufacture of 
plates which are to be shipped to distant points. These merits 
were long ago recognized, and considerable time and money 
have been expended in experimenting with different methods of 
production. One of the difficulties in the way of the econom- 
ical manufacture of celluloid plates has been the cost of molds. 
When cement molds are employed only one cast may be 
obti:ned from a mold. When copper molds are employed 
the cost is so high that the process is impracticable except 
where a large number of duplicates are required. Papier- 
maché molds have been used to some extent, but the tremen- 
dous pressure required to cast the celluloid soon distorts or 
destroys the mold. The molding material described by Louis 
Jannen consists of a mixture of red litharge and glycerin. 
We believe that only one cast may be obtained in this material. 
A more recent method invented in Denmark consists in mak- 
ing the mold, as well as the plate, of celluloid. It is claimed 
to be a practical and useful method, inexpensive and adapted 
to the needs of the average printer. The inventor publishes 
numerous testimonials from reputable printers, which indicate 
that they possess merit. It is claimed, however, that it is 
absolutely necessary that the celluloid employed, both for the 
mold and for the plate, must. possess the exact properties 
wanted, and this information is the exclusive property of the 
inventor. The chief objections to the use of celluloid for 
advertising-plates is found in the fact that it can not be 
restereotyped for the reason that the heat necessary to dry 
the stereotype mold is sufficient to soften and destroy the 
cellutype. Another objection may be found in the fact that 
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the cement used to secure the plate to its wooden base causes 
the base to warp, particularly if the block is of considerable 
size. For the reasons mentioned the use of celluloid in the 
manufacture of printing-plates is limited. 

No FinisHers REQUIRED.— The following letter from Mr. 
Paul Ny, of San Francisco, will be of interest to electrotypers 
who are on the lookout for something new. It will be noted 
that Mr. Ny molds in cold wax, dispenses with the builder 
and requires no finishers. His method of printing labelwork 
from half type-high plates is not new. We believe most label 
printers follow the same plan. Mr. Ny’s employers, “ The 
Mutual Label & Lithographic Company,” certify that the state- 
ments contained in his letter are correct. Mr. Ny writes: 
“You will find inclosed the first impression taken from a form 
that required practically no make-ready, and also a half type- 
high section of a label cut to better illustrate that these are 
backed up full height on the backing-up pan and require no 
straightening, as your electrotyper would know it is not pos- 
sible to hammer up through that thickness of metal. Our 
aims in our experiments have been to obviate the necessity of 
hammering the finished plate and to do away with the warm- 
ing of the wax case and all building in the wax, with a more 
liberal use of the routing-machine (this can be easily arranged 
by having the artist cut deep outlines around all patterns, 
leaving the patterns as solid as the design will allow), as all 
our experimenting has proved to us, beyond a doubt, that 
these are the chief reasons for the loss of register in all color- 
work reproduced from electros. How well we have succeeded 
the aforementioned sheet will show, as the form from which 
this sheet was printed is a half type-high solid form, molded 
in cold wax and simply roughed, and a finish cut taken on 
a power-shaver to insure absolutely the same height to each 
block. The working-up of cuts by our process does entirely 
away with blocking and finishing and thereby reduces the 
cost of the plates by a large percentage. We can also repro- 
duce the finest screen half-tones in) the same manner, and 
guarantee them to be equal to the original in the printed 
reproduction and far superior in the amount of impressions 
that our cuts will stand. The mentioning of our cold-wax 
process is an indirect.answer to a query published in THE 
INLAND PRINTER a couple of numbers back, referring to the 
trouble large label houses were having with registerwork 
printed from electros. And to show you that this process is 
a success we have Mr. Jones, the manager of the Mutual 
Label & Lithographic Company, sign this letter in acknowl- 
edgment of the success of this process in electrotypes that 
have been used by his establishment. If you should wish to 
make any inquiries concern this process we will answer all 
questions to the best of our ability, and hope that the time 
will come when the electrotypers in the East will see that 
our method of handling cuts will be of advantage to them- 
selves and increase the demand for electros for fine color and 
register work.” 





APPRENTICES A WORLD-WIDE QUESTION. 


The question relating to a restriction of apprentices in 
proportion to skilled journeymen is no less a matter of interest 
in America than in Australia. Both countries agree that no 
union restricts the number of apprentices that an employer 
may wish to have, simply to restrict the number of men who 
may work at its trade. The restriction is made in order to 
keep the trade from falling into the hands of boys and older 
tyros, and to protect the journeymen from the abuses that 
would arise should employers be free to employ as many 
apprentices as they should like. In our trade the wisdom of 
this restriction is singularly exemplified. In places where men 
are not organized, the bosses are free to employ any number 
of apprentices. And, needless to say, they do so; not, how- 


ever, with any desire to give the youth a chance, but simply 
to get the cheapest labor.—Australasian Typo. Journal. 
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Notes and Queries on 
Lithography 


BY E..F. WAGNER 











Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. -Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Address all samples and letters 
to Lithographic Department, The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GraMMaR oF LiTHOGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 

LitHocraPHic SpEcIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

LinsEED O1L.— For inking up fine engravings on stone, use 
boiled linseed oil. The raw oil contains in suspense so many 
foreign substances of a vegetable and gummy nature, that 
it may have an injurious effect upon the fine lines of an 
engraving. 

A REMARKABLE GATHERING OF OLD AND YouncG LiTHOG- 
RAPHERS.—About three hundred engravers, with their friends 
the sketch artists and members of the Litho. Artists’ League, 
printers, pressmen, stone grinders and others, gathered at an 
entertaining “smoker” last month. According to appear- 
ances the engravers are in the most hopeful spirit for the 
future. 


CALENDARS.— The crop of really good commercial and 
advertising calendars has been very poor this year. A great 
deal of painstaking saving and rush was evident. On the 
other hand, the market is flooded with fancy and presentation 
calendars, many imported from Germany and England, some 
of which were of a highly artistic nature. What we want 
in America is artists and designers who can and will give 
us work which will be appreciated by the public. The people 
are ready to receive American subjects rendered in a crisp, 
national style. 


An Art COLLECTION IN DANCING OrpbErS.— A _ notable 
feature of the Litho. Artists, Engravers and Designers’ League 
ball, held in New York last month, was the presentation to 
President William Miller, by the members, on his retirement 
from the chair, of a handsome loving-cup. The dancing orders 
were all painted by the members, and exhibited a great variety 
of subjects, executed in diverse styles, from the weird and 
bizarre to the most finished ideal production. The occasion 
was an enjoyable one, and the money realized was added to 
the “out of work fund” of the league. 


SMALL Power Press For LITHOGRAPHERS.— A small steam 
press for printing from type, aluminum plate, zinc or litho- 
graphic stone has been built, and placed upon the market. 
It can be run with a small motor and operated by one man or 
boy. A stone is easily removed and a type form substituted, 
likewise a metal plate. Its capacity is 840 per hour. Size of 
sheet, 20 by 2614. The machine is finely finished, and runs 
accurately. It shouid be a boon to the small establishment, 
the drug-label printer, stationer or manufacturer, or any one 
who uses small quantities of lithographic or type printing. 


Wuy New York Propuces so MucH Poor Work IN 
LITHOGRAPHY.— It is a matter known to every connoisseur of 
good lithography that New York at large does not produce 
the best lithowork. The cause of this lies in the excessive 
drive and haste resulting from the competition among the 
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different firms. We also daily see practical designers of 
lithographers without a plant (who ought to be settled in some 
snug berth), wasting their time and energy trying to compete 
with a large, well-equipped house, and sometimes securing 
work, through underestimating the cost. It does not require 
fine wits to figure out the consequences. 


A Paper Buyer’s HANnpBoox.—A very valuable book for 
the lithographer, as well as the lithographer’s customer, is 
“Miller’s Guide,” price $1. It contains a complete directory 
of paper-dealers; table for cutting paper; weights, sizes and 
names of usual papers; flat writing, laid or wove; safety 
papers; colored writing; linens; bonds; ledgers and book 
papers; table of equivalent sizes and weights; table of sheets 
required to an edition; cover-papers; watermarked book- 
papers; scale of wages, etc. The book is arranged for ready 
reference, rounded corners, and much care and study have 

















THE FIRE DANCER. 
By Ryan Walker. 


been expended upon it. It will certainly save a great deal of 
time and annoyance in matching paper, by reference to its 
pages, for it gives sizes, weights, colors, prices and proportion 
at a glance. 


A FRATERNAL GREETING FROM THE GRAPHIC ARTISTS OF 
West AUSTRALIA.— We have received a special greeting and 
New Year’s card from our confréres on the borders of the 
Indian ocean, the “ Government Photo-Lithographic Depart- 
ment, of Perth, West Australia.’ The card is a half-tone, 
gotten up in two printings, an olive gray and yellowish buff, 
showing two female figures representative of Art and Pho- 
tography. The maiden with the camera is taking a last 
snap-shot at 1902, which, in the form of a fishing-smack, is 
sailing out upon the sea, while in the distance a rising sun 
over the city of Perth is symbolizing the advent of the new 
year. Ina medallion is shown the establishment of the depart- 
ment, built upon the lines of a Greek temple. The concep- 
tion is well balanced and artistic, and the execution comes up 
to many of the productions of our so-called art establishments 
at home. 


ScHooLt For TEACHING LiITHOGRAPHY.— Books on this art, 
etc—C. C. B., New Haven, Connecticut, writes: “I am 
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working in a box factory and a goodly lot of lithographic 
work is done here. I am a member of the litho. trade union 
for many years, and now I shall join the pressmen and am 
running a Hoe press. Now I would like to leave the press 
and become a transferrer. Our union does not assist a mem- 
ber in that. Is there a place like they have in Vienna, where 
a person could, by paying a tuition fee, learn any part of the 
trade? Can you tell me what books to get for that purpose? 
There is also an engraver here who wants to study develop- 
ing a photographic print on stone from half-tone. We are 
expecting your reply with thanks.” Answer—There are many 
instances where an artisan, employed in the lithographic indus- 
try, would wish to prepare for another branch of the trade, 
or keep up with modern progress in the various branches of 
the trade, for instance: from commercial to color work, from 
stone to printing from metal surfaces, receive explanations 
about the tools and utensils used or the materials employed, 
and the management of machinery, paper, inks, processes ; from 
engraving in color photo-process, from lettering to high-class 
designing. We have arrived at the proper time when progres- 
sive America can not afford to hold back in technically edu- 
cating those lithographic artisans who are striving to keep 
in the front ranks and thus uphold the high plane of their 
artistic profession. Yes, there is a school of lithography, 
inaugurated under very favorable auspices. It will be oper 
in a very few months and we will send all details connected 
with the same, as soon as all has been completed. A suit- 
able text-book in the English language has not yet been issued 
on the subject of lithography. Still Richmond’s Grammar 
of Lithography, $2; George Fritz, Photo Lithography, $1.50; 
Wilkinson’s Photo Processes and Lithography, $3; Handbook 
of Photography in Colors, $2.50, are very good books, and 
can be procured through THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 


Tue Mystery oF CoLtor-MIx1nGc.— H. H. S., Boston, writes: 
“T happened to come across a circular of THE INLAND PRINTER 
with names of department critics, bearing the statement that 
said critics would instruct for a small fee. Now, I am engaged 
in type presswork and have had some experience in color- 
work. I can mix colors, but then there are such a variety 
gotten from the secondary and tertiary colors that a man 
must be an expert to strike a particular shade when such 
is handed to him to obtain the identical hue. I have read 
and studied various books on color-mixing. I bought one 
some ten years ago for $15, and sold it for $5. It was not prac- 
tical—I have seen better works on color-matching which never 
pertained to the printing craft at all; so there are many things 
put on the market that are not as perfect as they should be. 
I would like to become an expert color-mixer. The only 
way I can learn is at home. I have heard men boomed up as 
‘stars’ as color-mixers, but, after seeing some of them and 
the amount of ink wasted, my opinion of their ability fell very 
suddenly. I have circular charts of three primaries, with 
names of color all around but no colors thereon; it is a very 
useful guide. I have seen litho. pressmen arrive at a required 
shade without any difficulty and that in a simple way, by using 
primaries or black and white. I think mixing from secondary 
hues or tertiaries superfluous. I often get a color by intuition, 
but there must be some safe and more practical rule (as we 
can not memorize all colors). You might say I might try 
some letter pressman; well, I have seen many bluffs of this 
class in my travels, I want an expert color man.” Answer.— 
Our correspondent seems to have made an honest and diligent 
effort in seeking a theory for mixing colors, and thus he has 
perhaps lost sight somewhat of practice; still he ought now to 
be pretty near to the goal, and as it is a subject of interest 
to many, and one with which we have become very familiar 
since our pressroom days, we insert this student’s letter almost 
wholly. With color it is a good deal as it is with music, the 
ear appreciates the necessity for a rising or falling chord, and 
the admixture of sharps and flats in their proper places, so 
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must the eye recognize the necessity of a warming (reddish or 
rising) or cooling (descending, bluish) element. That is the 
whole mystery of color-mixing. Still many perplexing diffi- 
culties present themselves to the color-mixer when he has not 
the proper primary or basic pigments with which to work; 
to mix all shades and the most delicate tonings of hues and 
blends, the operator must have red, yellow, blue and pure 
white without the least admixture of another color or pollution 
of their purity. In practice this is, of course, difficult. By 
yellow I do not mean an extreme lemon nor an orange nor a 
naples. The first contains blue, the second red, the third 
white. So it is with red: I can not use a vermilion to mix a 
flesh-color or get the peachy glow on a cheek, as it contains 
yellow. Still vermilion is a useful color, and the practical 
color prover often adds a little to a dead brown to give it 
the spark of life. So it is with the blue; a blue containing 
the least trace of red reflects violet rays, and if I use it to mix 
a green, the latter will lack freshness. Such a tainted blue, 
however, will do to mix a purple, provided the red used for 
that purpose reflects no yellow rays; if so, the resultant purple 
will be flat. The black is used very sparingly in color-mixing, 
and the eye must feel where a shade to be matched wants 
some of its deadening breath. Blue in any combination throws 
a chill upon all life, and, as it dominates so, you can see the 
thermometer fall perceptibly. Red, on the other hand, puts 
blood and life into a color, and causes temperature of a picture 
to rise. Injudicious application of either one or the other 
agent causes death to color harmony, in the one case from 
rigors, in the other from fever. Another point not to be for- 
gotten in the matching of colors is the optical illusions experi- 
enced by the eye when other colors are in proximity to the 
one contemplated. Adjoining or surrounding colors will 
either gain force or lose life by juxtaposition. Green will dis- 
port itself most favorably in the company of red, and red 
receives a quieting harmonious air, simply because it finds the 
establishment of its cyclus in the blue.and yellow contained in 
the green. The eye always craves the complementary of a 
primary if viewed alone. If a color scheme is composed with- 
out this principle having been carried out, then a feeling of 
repulsion is felt by a color-sensitive observer. If these quali- 
ties have been supplied by the artist, there is a feeling of 
satisfaction. The study of all great works of painters will 
demonstrate this. In conclusion we would say that as a 
standard for the color-mixer, Prang’s chart has been the most 
successful medium to show how colors are changed from the 
primaries to the remotest tertiary tints and hues, by mixing. 





MODERN “EDUCATION.” 


We sympathize heartily with the disgust excited in one 
of our contemporaries by a typical case in modern education 
which it has just raked up.. A girl of fourteen is carrying on 
as many studies as she has years to her credit, and her marks, 
on a scale of 100, show her perfect in grammar, 99 in physi- 
ology, 98 in civics and algebra, 97 in physics and 96 in liter- 
ature. Yet in a recent letter she writes: “ There has been two 
boats ashore. Papa took sister and I with him.” 

Could anything speak louder for the parrot character of 
the teaching which has placed her in the one hundred per 
cent rank? “Two boats has been” —‘“ Papa took sister and 
I!” In school the poor child is perfect because she can 
answer the routine questions of her teacher, but no sooner is 
she called to apply to her ordinary uses any of the knowledge 
with which she is crammed, than she violates, as often as the 
brevity of her sentences will permit, all rules she has learned 
to recite with such glibness at her desk— Washington Post. 





“ T SHALL pass through this world but once. Any good thing, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness I can show to any 
human being, let me do it now. Let me not defer it nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 


Pens AND Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


BiceLow’s Hanpsoox oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Enciish Compounp Worps Anp Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 


Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 


CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGRAPHIC StyLEBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 


Vest-POCKET MANUAL OF Printinc.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PeerLess WessTER Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation.— By Adéle Millicent Smith, A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 

roofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
‘ounding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

CHANGES FroM Copy.— E. E. S., Washington, D. C., writes: 
“In setting the type, a sentence in copy read as follows: 
“The Coal Measure shales form a basin lying southeast of 
Saginaw and having a diameter of about fifty miles.’ I set it 
‘have a diameter,’ and the proofreader marked it back to 
‘having.’ Which is correct?” Answer.—“ Having” is cor- 
rect. The meaning is “a basin having a diameter,” and 
“have” would make it mean “shales have a diameter.” 
Compositors and proofreaders can not be too careful about 


changing the meaning of what is written. 


ProNuNcIATION.— R. L. B., Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
draws us a little out of our special province in these questions: 
“Two questions of pronunciation; and will you please tell me 
which, in the mouths of the best speakers of English, are the 
most widely accepted forms? Parquet — Webster prefers par- 
kay’. Standard, while recording authority of Webster, gives 
only par-ket’. Century recognizes nothing but par-ket’. Chif- 
fonier — Webster and Standard give shif-o-neer’. Century 
recognizes nothing but shi-fon’-iay.” Answer— This, of 
course, is a request for a personal opinion merely, and the 
answer must be taken as only that; so far as authoritative 
decision is concerned, the choice will not be that of the 
majority of those who have publicly expressed a choice. 
Par-kay’ and shif-o-neer’ are the forms of our choice, accord- 
ing to impression as to what the best speakers say. These 
differ in preserving the French sound in the first word and 
Anglicizing the second—which is thought to be in keeping 
with an actual etymological difference. Parquet is a French 
word taken over into English just as depot is, for instance; 
chiffonnier as a French word means a beggar, and as an 
English word is better spelled and pronounced differently — 
chiffonier, with the last syllable accented. In the Standard 
Dictionary a list is given of the choices of some fifty men, 
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besides the dictionary records, and in this list forty-seven 
authorities are cited in favor of par-ket’, and only eleven 
who say par-kay’; most of these same authorities favor shif- 
o-neer’. Much more might be said on this subject, but this is 
not its appropriate place. 


Stupy oF ProoFREADING.— We have received a number of 
letters from compositors as to the study of proofreading, of 
which we print the following, as they seem to indicate a 
general interest. The first comes from Salem, Oregon: “In 
your article, ‘The Making of the Proofreader,’ in the current 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, you say you should be glad 
to hear from the printer who thinks a little technical educa- 
tion might give him sufficient self-confidence to tackle a 
proofreader’s situation. I am just the man you have been 
wanting to hear from. I have been in the printing business 
in one capacity or another for thirty years — country printer, 
compositor on morning newspapers, ad. man, job compositor; 
foreman of small country daily where the duties of telegraph 
editor and proofreader were part of the situation; seven years 
editor of a country weekly. As foreman of a small job office 
connected with a newspaper plant which operates Linotypes, 
it devolves upon me to read a certain amount of proof, yet I 
always feel I am hardly competent to fill a proofreader’s 
position on bookwork; that is, on the better class of book- 
work. Beginning the printing business at the age of twelve 
years, obviously I never acquired an academic education, hence 
I am deficient in a knowledge of languages, foreign and 
modern, as well as in mathematics and the sciences. I have 
read with interest, and have been instructed by, your articles 
and your department in THE INLAND PRINTER, which I have 
closely followed for more than ten years. I believe I am 
possessed of the requisite technical training from the printer’s 
standpoint to make a proofreader. I believe that were you, 
or some other man equally well qualified for the task, to 
start a correspondence school of proofreading for the train- 
ing of ‘the likes of me,’ that it would enable us to get— 
and hold—a job as proofreader. But I never knew there 
was such an aching void in the proofrooms of the country 
until I saw it in the proofreading school ads.” 

This is from New York: “I have taken great interest in 
your articles on proofreading, published in THe INLAND 
PRINTER, particularly in the article in the January number 
entitled ‘The Making of a Proofreader,’ in which you invite 
communications from ambitious compositors who feel that, 
with the aid of a little more special preparation, they would 
be qualified to fill positions as readers. I will briefly state 
my experience, hoping that you may be able to give some 
useful advice or valuable suggestions. I received a good 
English education at a New England academy, together with a 
little smattering of Latin. After graduation, I secured employ- 
ment on a country paper, which, I am sorry to say, could 
not take very high rank either for typographical execution 
or journalistic merit. However, I learned to do local report- 
ing and set type. Then followed a few years of alternately 
setting type, reporting and preparing ‘copy.’ Subsequently, 
I went to Boston and later came to New York, in both of 
which cities I worked at the case in large book offices, being 
for a time with the Riverside Press in Cambridgeport. Hard 
times in the early nineties, with the consequent lack of steady. 
employment, drove me for a time into teaching a country 
school and clerking in a city store. Finally, by hard work, 
long hours and strict economy I managed to work my way 
through the New York University-Law School, taking the 
evening course. I was admitted to the bar and succeeded in 
getting a clerkship in a law office with a salary scarcely suffi- 
cient to liquidate my board bill from week to week. After 
a few months I decided that I had had enough of that kind of 
experience and went back to typesetting. It has occurred to 
me that my experience might go far towards qualifying me 
for a position of proofreader in a law-publishing house, but 
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I can produce no references, having had no experience in that 
work. The advantage which a printer-proofreader has over 
the reader who had no technical training in typography has 
frequently been pointed out by you in your articles. Why 
then should not one who combines with legal training a 
practical knowledge of printing possess a double advantage 
so far as the reading of proofs in a law-publishing house is 
concerned? I have had some experience at the case on ‘law 
work’ and the errors that I have seen pass the proofreader 
are enough to convince me that a legal education would be a 
ereat help in that line of proofreading. Only the other day 
I saw the citation, ‘ Meecham on Agency,’ pass the reader as 
*‘Meecham vs. Agency,’ a very easy error for a compositor or 
a reader who does not know that Meecham was the author of 
a treatise on Agency to make. Again a ‘take’ of reprint copy 
was given me in which the legal phrase, ‘ purchasers for value 
without notice,’ was rendered ‘purchases for value.’ This 
same take (the work was a Lawyers’ Diary for 1903) included 
a page of reprint which purported-to give the personnel of 
the United States Supreme Court, in which the editor had 
not only failed to strike out the name of Horace Gray, recently 
retired, but had also failed to substitute the name of the new 
appointee, Oliver Wendell Holmes. On pointing out the errors 
I was told to ‘ follow copy’ and was probably set down as an 
officious meddler for my pains, and the errors went unqueried 
to the editor. I could cite other instances where an acquain- 
tance with legal terms and authorities on the part of the 
proofreader in law-printing houses would have prevented 
grievous errors, but the foregoing instances which came to 
my observation while working at the case will suffice to 
illustrate my point.” 

This comes from Bridgeport, Connecticut: “I have read 
with much interest your article on ‘The Making of a Proof- 
reader,’ in THE INLAND PrINnTER of January. I have longed 
for an opportunity to learn proofreading of the advanced 
kind. I have read proofs more or less for two or three years 
in a job office, but it is hardly worthy of the name of proof- 
reading. Having worked at the case twelve years, I feel that 
I should like something better than setting type or even the 
directing of others the rest of my days; and I should hail 
with delight an opportunity to learn proofreading from some 
one competent to teach the higher branches of the craft. If 
one has the theory, the opportunity for more extended practice 
may come later. I should like to have something definite to 
aim for in the study of proofreading, as I sometimes think, 
if some definite way can be pointed out half of the journey 
is over.” 


MONROE DOCTRINE WAS NOT MONROE'S. 

President Monroe was not the author of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. His declaration of this policy, contained in his mes- 
sage to Congress of December 2, 1823, was an endorsement, 
not an original conception. It was the special American appli- 
cation of “a principle long fundamental in international law,” 
says Prof. Edward John Phelps in his Orations and Essays 
(Harper’s). Professor Phelps was admittedly one of the 
greatest international lawyers of his age. The Venezuelan 
entanglement has brought his admirable volume freshly to the 
public eye, as it expounds the Monroe Doctrine from an 
authoritative standpoint. It also aids the reader to an under- 
standing of the policy of President Roosevelt in this compli- 
cation. Within a few days the New York Sun devoted a 
column review to this book, despite the fact that it was pub- 
lished in Igor. 








TOP OF THE HEAP. 

Notwithstanding the fact that “printerdom” is pretty well 
covered by the various journals’ of the craft, we would place 
Tue INLAND at the top of the heap, and consider that it occu- 
pies a unique field of its own.—The Dorman Printing Com- 
pany, Sherman, New York. 
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CELEBRATIONS OF FRANKLIN DAY. 


*~RANKLIN DAY was commemorated generally by the 
F Typothetez, Master Printers’ Association and Franklin 
Societies with the traditional banquets, addresses and 
discussions on trade ethics. Space does not admit an account 
of even a limited number of these interesting functions. The 
celebration by the Connecticut Typothete is selected as a type 
of the universal observance of the day. The report comes 
from Mr. R. C. Mallette, of Waterbury, Connecticut: 

Rather more than a hundred members, guests and 
employes of the Connecticut Typothetz assembled at the 
Tontine hotel, New Haven, on Franklin Day, to celebrate 
that anniversary and enjoy the fifteenth annual banquet of 
that Typothetz. President Wilson H. Lee, who has been 
referred to as “a master printer and a past master in the 
art of being a toastmaster,” presided. In front of him was a 
magnificent bouquet of carnations, an expression of friendly 
and fraternal feeling from the Hartford Printing Pressmen’s 
Union. 

The speech of the evening was made by Thomas Todd, 
of Boston, who eulogized Franklin the philosopher. “He 
was a wonder,” said he, “a wonder. He had not the limita- 
tions, though, that surround the printer of to-day. There 
were two or three printers in a city then; there are two or 
three in a block now... But he was a wonder, too, in his 
ability to gaze far into the future and frame proverbs that 
fit all times and all conditions. Between services last Sun- 
day, I copied a few of his sayings, and I will read them, if 
you please, that I may not misquote.” Then he gave the 
aphorisms appended, withal in so dry a manner and with so 
serious a countenance that the audience, seeing no quotation- 
marks, had much ado to say when B. Franklin ceased and 
T. Todd took up the strain: 

“When religious people quarrel about religion, or hungry 
people about their victuals, it looks as if they had not much 
of either among them.’ The man who quarrels with his 
victuals is more than a fool. 

“© A shopkeeper, while selling goods, said that he was 
losing money on the sales. His customers asked him how 
he lived. He replied, “Only by doing a Jarge business.”’ 
A good deal like modern printers. : 

“Drive thy business, let not it drive thee.’ If you can 
set six thousand ems a day easily, set seven thousand at 
least. And be sure that your string is pulled taut when 
measuring your type. 

“*Not to oversee workmen is to give them your open 
purse;’ but the watching of the clock and leaving the type 
in the air, when the stroke is on the twelve, oftentimes kills 
a workman. 

“* Keep thy shop and the shop will keep thee.’ If the boss 
leaves thee to mind his business, mind it well, for perhaps 
it will be thine by-and-by, if the boss leaves it too much to 
thee. The owner to-day was the workman yesterday. 

“Remember that time is money.’ Therefore charge for 
alterations from copy. If a customer takes the time of your 
foreman needlessly, charge it up on time, for verily others 
do the same. 

“Remember that credit is money.’ If the creditor trusts 
you for a press or for paper, he charges upon the price a 
certain amount for his bad debts, and you have to pay it. 
Clothing and furniture without cash is very expensive, for 
you have to pay much more for either. And besides, the boss 
is always mad when he receives an assignment of wages. 
Better borrow money at ten per cent and pay cash for your 
purchases, for money turned over often increases rapidly. 

“What madness it is to run in debt!’ Therefore, when 
the agent of the typesetting machine or a cylinder press 
appears and offers you pleasant and easy terms of payment, 
consider well before buying, for promises will be followed by 
lying, and at the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
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a meeting-house, and you will have no typesetting machine or 
cylinder press, but your rival will, because the same agents 
will trust him until his credit is also gone. ‘Those have a 
short Lent who have money to pay at Easter.’ 

“*Tf your creditor sees you at your work, he respects you.’ 
But if he sees you at a beer-shop, or hears you spouting at the 
annual meeting of the Typothetz, of a verity he will call for 
his bill the next day. Therefore, before you fire off your 
mouth, have some money on deposit. 

“* Put aside money for a rainy day,’ for type will wear out 
and the presses will break down, and then where are you? In 
the soup. Or if the children have the croup, or the head of the 
family joins in a strike, where is he? In some more soup.” 

Alderman James Logan spoke well for the employes, show- 
ing how the fears of impending evil engendered in the minds 
of the workmen by the news that “the bosses had formed a 
union ” were gradually dispelled as the scope and aims of the 
new organization, the Typothete, came to be more clearly 
understood, and how it was presently seen that mutual assist- 
ance and interdependence was the object, rather than an 
alliance for purposes of offense. The part taken by the 
Typothete in the adjustment of differences between employ- 
ers and employes was happily touched upon, and the hope 
expressed that when the question of the eight-hour day was 
pressing for solution, this matter also might be arranged as 
pleasantly as all that had gone before. 

Isaac H. Blanchard, the apostle of actual costs, spoke 
briefly on the absolute necessity of a correct system of ascer- 
taining costs in a printing-office. Waxing eloquent in his 
earnestness as he portrayed the pitiful self-deception of the 
printer who thinks that he is making money because his 
receipts are, say, $1,200 more than his expenditures, he held 
that such a one had suffered actual loss because he took not 
into consideration the items of, say, interest on money invested 
and his own earning capacity. Not one printer in ten, he 
declared, could tell precisely what a given job cost him, and 
he clinched the argument by holding up the menu and saying, 
“T don’t believe the man who printed that can tell me what 
it actually cost him. One customer is charged too much for 
his work, another too little; the average may be somewhere 
near the correct figure, but neither the overcharge nor the 
undercharge is right nor fair nor honest, nor can either be 
justified or defended.” 





DICTATION AND COMPULSION. 


So let the two opposing trade-powers form into one body 
and exert the compulsion of business discipline by a common 
rule. The very notion that either a master printer or a jour- 
neyman could ever “conduct his own business ”—that is, 
decide for himself under what conditions he will work, is a 
bare-faced fallacy, anyway. Behind the estimate and the labor 
contract of the individual there is always somebody to dictate 
its terms. The worst printers do this under the present sys- 
tem, and the least respectable members of the craft compel the 
best ones to follow their course. Let us change this abom- 
inable system and give control of our fortunes to the best men 
in the trade. If a congress of printers declares what is right 
and meet in the American printing trades, then neither the 
employers nor the journeymen will dictate, but both will exert 
the compulsion of discipline, not against each other, but 
against their common enemy—the unfair competitor. The 
price of labor is the natural limit of competition From the 
“Burial of the Apprentice,’ by H. W. Cherouny. 15 cents 
postpaid. The Inland Printer Company. 





THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
The Mail Plate Company, of Chicago, under date of Feb- 
ruary 3, writes: “Enclosed find renewal contract for The 
Inland Printer Directory. We are highly pleased with the 
results attained through this simple notice.” 
6-7 
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Methods 





Ascertaining Cost 











Contributions to this department are requested, and criticisms 
and suggestions looking to the improvement of the methods sub- 
mitted are also invited. 

THE R. L, POLK PRINTING COMPANY’S METHOD OF ASCERTAINING 
ACTUAL PRINTING COSTS, 


“The R. L. Polk Printing Company’s Method of Ascer- 
taining the Actual Cost of Printing” was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the last meeting of the Employing Printers and 
Publishers’ Association of Detroit, 
which is making a special effort to 
interest and educate its members on 
the general subject of printing-office 
costs and estimating. The R. L. 
Polk method was explained by Mr. 
Charles W. Lloyd, manager for the 
company’s plant in Detroit. 

Mr. Lloyd prefaced his remarks 
with an explanation of the class of 
work which forms the bulk of the 
output of the Polk plant, which, 
he said, consisted mainly of city, 
State and county gazetteers, monthly 
periodicals, price-lists and catalogues, with the usual run of 
general job printing. A large amount of machine-composition 
is used, although the firm does not maintain its own machine- 
plant. Mr. Lloyd was also careful to state that he did not 


CHARLES W. LLOYD. 
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Employees MUST keep EXACT Time on all work, entering ESPECIALLY as ALTERATIONS all Changes from Copy. 


RETURN THIS SLIP TO THE FOREMAN'S DESK AT 6 P. Mm. 


Exuisit A. 


claim perfection for his method. It was the outcome of his 
experiments at getting at actual printing-office costs, and was 
still in the stage of development, although it had progressed 
to a point where he believed its value and usefulness were 
demonstrable. He invited criticism, comparison and sugges- 
tion, and his remarks paved the way for-a very lively and 
interesting discussion, as a result of which several of the 
members announced their intention of giving the Polk system 
a trial in their own establishments. 

The Polk system makes a distinct division between “ pro- 
ductive” and “non-productive” labor entering into the cost 
of a job. In the composing-room “productive” labor is 
made to include all time spent in composition, corrections, 
alterations, make-up and cylinder-press lock-up, while super- 
intendence, locking-up for Gordon presses, distribution, proof- 
reading, copyholding and the time of the apprentice and 
errand-boy are classed as non-productive. The several items 


‘ 
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entering into the “ productive” class are all used in determin- 
ing the exact number of hours and minutes to be charged 
against any given job, while the cost of the “ productive ” and 
“non-productive ” labor, as ascertained through these records, 
combined, are used as a basis for ascertaining the actual cost 
of each hour of labor employed in the business. 

Each man employed in the composing-room is required to 
keep a daily time slip (see A), on which he records the num- 
ber of hours or minutes and the numbers of the jobs upon 
which they are employed. These time slips are handed to the 
foreman at the close of each day, and the figures from them 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORK IN COMPOSING ROOM 


time for each individual job, this time being charged against 
the job as “ productive” labor. On small work for the platen 
presses, locking-up for the electrotype foundry, changes, etc., 
where the time does not exceed thirty minutes on the job, the 
stone-men are not required to keep the time for each job 
separately, but the whole is grouped in the “ non-productive ” 
column under the head of “lock-up” at the end of each 
day. Foreman’s time, distribution, proofreading, holding copy, 
apprentice’s and errand-boy’s time do not appear upon the job- 
tickets, these being grouped under the head of “ non-product- 
ive” labor. 
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EXHIBIT B. 


are posted daily into the Composing-room Time Record Book, 
under the title, “ Distribution of Work in Composing-room ” 
(see B). Each job is charged with all the time entering into 
its composition, and when any job is completed a summary 
of its time is made from these records. The amount of the 
summary is the number of hours to be charged to the customer. 
If the job is one upon which the price has been set in advance 
the figures are useful in determining whether there is a loss 
or profit on this part of the work. From the weekly record 
book the summarized data is posted into a Quarterly Record 
(see C), which, in addition to the items already referred to, 
contains columns for enumerating “total hours worked,” 


COMPOSING ROOM RECAPITULATION FOR 13 WEEKS 


In the pressroom, a similar system is followed, though 
the division into “ productive” and “non-productive ” classes 
is not made here. Each pressman is required to keep a daily 
time slip (See E), upon which is recorded the number of 
press,-date, job number, name of customer, description of 
work, actual number of impressions, time making-ready, time 
waiting, running time, and total time. 

As in the case of the Composing-room Records, so in this 
case the time-slip records are transferred into a Weekly 
Record Book (see F), and from thence into a Quarterly 
Record (see G), which, in addition to the items appearing 
in the Daily Time Sheet and Weekly Record Book, contains 
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ExuHiBiT C, 


“total hours productive labor,” “total hours. non-productive 
labor,” “ pay-roll for the week,” “average cost of wages per 
hour for all classes of work,” and “average cost for wages 
per hour for productive labor.” 

Compositors are also required to record the time for each 
job on the job ticket (see D), this double method of time- 
keeping serving as a check one upon the other as well as 
minimizing the possibility of errors. For long-time jobs a 
special form of job-ticket is employed. On forms for the 
cylinder presses the lock-up men are required to record their 


columns for the tabulation of “the average number of impres- 
sions per hour for the week,” “average number of impressions 
per hour actual running time,” “ pay-roll for the week,” “aver- 
age cost per hour for total time,” “average cost per hour for 
actual running time,” “average cost per one thousand impres- 
sions,’ and a column for “remarks.” The records for the 
cylinder pressroom and the platen pressroom are kept sepa- 
rately. Records for the bindery are kept in the same manner. 

The summaries contained in these quarterly records are 
used to determine the actual cost of labor per working hour 
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during the entire period. By reducing to the hour basis the 
cost of other items entering into the running expenses of the 
plant—such as insurance, rent, light, heat, office expenses, 
direct expenses, general expenses, advertising, freight, cartage, 
interest, depreciation and taxes, it is possible to strike a 
balance which gives the actual net cost of turning out the 
work. 

The system has been in use less than a year, but its correct- 
ness has been demonstrated by the comparison of one quarter’s 
results with that of another. The Polk company claims that 
an additional advantage is derived from the system in the 
incentive it awakens in the employes to do their best. There 
has always been the heartiest codperation on the aon of the 
employes in carrying out the system. 

The Polk company plan has been submitted to those well- 
known experts in printing-office estimating, Mr. J. Cliff Dando, 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. Isaac H. Blanchard, of New York. 
Both of these gentlemen find considerable to criticize in it, and 
much to commend. Mr. Dando writes: 

“The system is radically different from that under which 

we operate. I imagine that you ascertain a ‘standard of cost’ 
(or basis of pricing goods) from your records of actual 
production, whereas, we fix a standard of cost, both for wages 
and for pricing goods, based on the capacity of the plant, 
irrespective of what our actual production may be. We con- 
tend that actual records tell one thing, then another, and 
another, alternating continually and keeping a manager guess- 
ing at true values, whereas our standard enables us to calcu- 
late and price goods at true values and serves as a gauge on 
our actual operations, and we benefit or suffer according to 
ability to manage—a very important consideration. 
We have examined your figures and believe you have a good 
system, and that it will tell you as much as any actual-record 
system can, though I do not think it or any other Aactual- 
record system can tell the true story.” 

Mr. Blanchard, after pointing out what he deems to be 
some defects in the system, says: 

“The aim .of your records should be to show the total 
time each day which can be charged to any particular or 
individual job, and which will show at the end of any given 
period, say of one year, the total time charged in that depart- 
ment for the year. To this you can apply a correct schedule 
of the share of fixed charges and general expenses showing 
the amount to be borne by each department, divide that total 
amount by the total charged hours for the given period and 
you have the actual cost per charged hour. 

“This same specializing of your record in your press- 
room will show the actual time which is charged against the 
job on each press, and in order to make the record correct, 
where a press is waiting for a form and has no other available 
work, its time must, of course, be classed as non-productive 
or office time, whereas if the press is held for the form, which 
is delayed in the office, the waiting time should be charged 
against the job. 

“T do not think the average cost per hour of actual running 
time is of any advantage in your records, but that you will 
need the average cost per hour of charged time, and I think 
the average cost per thousand impressions is only good as a 
matter of reference, providing your work is as intricate in 
character as ours is in New York city. I can not 
help ‘but feel that your conclusions are pretty nearly correct 
as to the cost per hour, and would say that they are abso- 
lutely correct if you are classing as productive labor every 
hour of time which can be directly fixed as expended upon 
some single individual job. You speak of the intri- 
cacies of the cost question, and I confess that I am not willing 
to admit that they are beyond solution by any good, practical 
printer. I think the trouble with all our craft has been that 
we have devoted all our energies to turning out work, and 
none of our energies to a realization of the fact that it costs 
a certain per cent to keep track of exactly what we are doing, 


and thus be fair and honest both with ourselves and with our 
customers.” 
Mr. Lloyd invites criticisms and questions concerning his 
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ExuHisit D. 
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EXHIBIT E. 


system, and will be glad to explain it, either through THE 
INLAND PRINTER or by private correspondence, to any one who 
may be interested. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES JOINT BOARD 
OF APPEALS. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 


the situation arising out of the threatened war among 


if te INLAND PRINTER of November last reviewed 


the printing-trades unions, deprecating the belligerent 


attitude assumed by some of their officials and urging the 
get together” in an earnest effort to 
Shortly thereafter charges and counter- 


“ 


interested parties to 
bury the hatchet. 


charges were bandied between the pressmen and _ printers’ 


PRESS ROOM RECORD, Week ending Thursday, .__.. 


Style Press. 
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board of appeals,” which shall meet on a call of the majority 
of the organizations, and to which all pertinent appeals — and 
appeals may be taken on questions of business policy as well 
as of law —are to be referred. This board is to be composed 
of three representatives from the typographical union and one 
from each of the other organizations. In case of a tie vote 
on any dispute it may be submitted to an arbitrator, who 
must be a disinterested party and the unanimous choice of 
the board, and whose decision shall be final. It is also pro- 
vided that in case the stereotypers’ representative votes with 
the printers, and the binders and pressmen’s members are 
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EXHIBIT F, 


delegates at the American Federation of Labor convention, 
only to be withdrawn after the representatives of the unions 
had agreed to hold a conference in the latter part of January 
This very commendable 


and talk over their differences. 


decision had its fruition in what seems, on the whole and at 


first sight, a workable plan for effective codperation “of all 
local unions in joint defensive action and label agitation.” 
Before the agreement becomes a law it will have to be 
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EXHIBIT G. 


approved by the proper authorities, and as that necessitates 
the submission of the entire document to the craft, a mere 
summary embracing the essential features is given here. 
The contracting parties are the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and 
the International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union. 
The central figure of the proposed agreement is a “ joint 


dissatisfied with the verdict, the two latter organizations may 
compel reference of the question to arbitration. 

Allied printing trades councils are to be formed in cities 
where two or more of the international bodies have unions, 
and if any local organization refuses or neglects to codperate 
in the movement, an aggrieved union may appeal to the joint 
board against the dissident union’s action. These councils 
are to be composed of three delegates from each union, each 
delegate being entitled to one vote, but on a question of 
revenue or for the election of officers, a “roll-call” vote may 
be demanded, when votes shall be cast and counted on the 
following basis: For five hundred members, one vote; for 
each additional fifty members or major fraction thereof, up 
to three hundred, one vote; for the next two hundred mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof, one vote, and for each addi- 
tional five hundred members or major fraction, one vote. 

Councils are not to take “hostile action” of any character 
except by unanimous consent of the unions, and if a sympa- 
thetic strike is desired, the local unions must take action in 
accordance with the laws of their respective international 
organizations. The complete subordination of these councils 
to the central authority is to be assured by giving the joint 
board power to dissolve any rebellious council and to compel 
the unions to organize one that will conform to the board’s 
wishes. 

The proposed agreement deals with the “label problem,” 
and recognizes the ownership of it by the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Officers will be required to secure labels 
from trades councils, which can only loan them with the 
consent of all affiliating unions. Local organizations in allied- 
trade cities are not to loan labels under any pretext, nor are 
councils to issue any labels other than those received from 
typographical union headquarters. A rule to guide councils in 
distributing labels to small offices—the much-talked-of “ one- 
man-shop ”— was adopted at the conference, and may be 
stated thus: A member of any union conducting an office of 
not “more than two platen presses,” who complies with the 
nine-hour law, and who does the work himself, employing 
union help when necessary, shall be entitled to the label. 

Unions not chartered by the contracting parties may be 
admitted to councils, after the unanimous consent of the joint 
board is obtained. This, doubtless, paves the way for the 
affiliation of lithographers and kindred craftsmen, and, in 
the larger cities, may ultimately be used as an open door by 
the stationary engineers. 

Representatives of seceding photoengravers put in an 
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appearance at Indianapolis, but were not allowed to participate 
in the conference, owing to the illegitimacy of their organiza- 
tion. It is said an understanding was arrived at which will 
result in a settlement of the difficulty existing between the 
craftsmen of that branch of the trade, through a joint con- 
vention of all photoengravers’ unions to form a new inter- 
national photoengravers’ union to act in harmony with the 
International Typographical Union. 

Inevitably, the work of the conferees will be freely crit- 
icized, and many will be disappointed at the result. Those 
inclined to vote against the ratification of the agreement should 
in fairness be prepared to present a better and more workable 
plan of action; or at least point out the fundamental defects 
in the pending proposition. If what has been done merely 
serves as a stop-gap to the flood of profitless and undignified 
bloviating and recrimination with which we have been sur- 
feited, the conference will have been worth while. 





THE WORK OF THE PATENT OFFICE, 


A word or two regarding the work in the Patent Office may 
be of interest. It, of course, requires a complex and carefully 
arranged system to handle the business and properly look after 
the interests of all. To this end, therefore, the force is sepa- 
rated into thirty-eight divisions. Three of these are given up 
entirely to electrical work, though the other thirty-five have 
more or less of it. These three divisions are each presided 
over by a principal examiner of the highest skill in electrical 
matters, and under each is a corps of assistants who, from the 
very nature of the work, must also be experts. Indeed, the 
inducements to leave for outside positions are so great that the 
personnel of these three divisions is continuously changing. 
The office is greatly hampered in its work, and over ten thou- 
sand cases are now awaiting action. 

Our forefathers could never have dreamed of the propor- 
tions to which this department of the Government would grow. 
When first established under the inspiration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in 1790, the grant of a patent was an affair of importance 
and was under the jurisdiction of the State Department. A 
tribunal, consisting of the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
War and the Attorney-General, passed on each invention and 
carefully examined every feature. During the first year thirty- 
three patents were granted; in 1792 the number was eleven, 
and in 1793 twenty. It is said that Jefferson on one occasion 
strongly opposed a grant, because he considered the invention 
so valuable that it would be unjust to give any one a monopoly 
of it. There being no appeal from the arbitrary decisions of 
this board, considerable disapprobation arose, and by various 
statutes the present system has been gradually evolved. As 
against the yearly numbers of thirty-three, eleven and twenty, 
there is now an average for each day in the year of seventy-six. 
Such has been the growth of the work, but not of the facilities 
for. handling it. The building in which the Patent Office is 
housed was partly erected in 1836, and is wholly inadequate 
to the needs of the present day. We have, therefore, the pic- 
ture presented of this bureau passing on every conceivable kind 
of modern invention, yet itself compelled to employ in its work 
the inventions of years ago. Until this present year, stoves 
were in general use in many parts of the building, the coal 
being carried to the upper stories by manual labor. One ele- 
vator constituted the modern method of transportation between 
the floors of the building that covers two city blocks. A little 
electricity, a great deal of gas, and some lamps and candles 
constituted the lighting facilities. While some improvements 
are now being made, no great relief can be hoped for until an 
entirely new structure is provided, for the business is growing 
rapidly. This, then, is the condition of the only self-support- 
ing institution of the Government, which has, outside of its 
paid expenses, an amount of $5,500,000 to its credit in the 
Treasury, and which it can not touch for the purpose of its 
own betterment.— E. G. S., in Electrical Review. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on receipt 
of manuscript. 


CONSERVATISM IN PRINTER’S CASES. 
BY HEBER WELLS. 

As a sign of extreme conservatism, or a desire to “ hold 
fast that which is good,” the printer’s case stands out in bold 
relief. Take a look at the pictures of cases as shown two or 
three hundred years ago, and it will be seen at once that with 
trifling exceptions the arrangement of the boxes is the same 
now as it was so long ago. Even the displacement of the 
letters J and V from their regular place and their location 
following Z will be noted. Why has this formula been so 
rigidly adhered to? Simply because there was thereby secured 
a standard that was of great service when printers from 
different parts of the country were employed. This standard 
enabled the new journeyman to go on at once with his type- 
setting, as there was no new formula of boxes to be acquired. 

As an illustration of how the mind should have oppor- 
tunity to act unconsciously in such an operation as typesetting, 
the following illustration is appropriate. The writer was 
some years ago in the working part of a postoffice in which 
there were a number of call boxes. Seeing the clerk serve so 
many people with their mail before they called the number of 
their box, the question was asked how the clerk could remem- 
ber the number of the box that belonged to certain people. 
The answer was that he did not remember the numbers of 
boxes by themselves, but that as soon as he saw the face of 
any one of a certain family, his hand went unconsciously to 
certain letter-boxes. It is probable that if the clerk were 
asked where box 257 was located he would not be able to 
tell off-hand, but, when in the regular service of the boxes, 
his hand was guided at once to the very spot. And so it is 
with the compositor. For that reason any attempt to intro- 
duce into an office cases that depart from the regular “lay” 
meets with a cool reception. In vain will be the talk to show 
why certain letters should be shifted here or there, or more 
space be allotted to certain characters, whereby in the course 
of a day’s work, a certain number of feet of arm movements 
can be saved. The owner of the office can readily offset any 
such claims by the fact that his compositors, with their stand- 
ard cases, will not need to grope for the letters they need, 
nor will they be at sea when distribution comes along. It is 
this latter process that acts as a great barrier to the use of 
“new-fangled ” cases, for the workman during that operation 
is not in a good mood to spend his time in looking for boxes 
in which to throw his type, and if uncertain as to where they 
are to go, there will be a great temptation to let them go 
somewhere, it matters little where. The consequence will be 
a “foul case,” the meanest thing in an office, because its bad 
condition can not be fastened on any one. 

Occasionally there is a need for cases to be made for 
special purposes, such as for railroad time-tables or railway 
guides, in which figures of three or more weights of face 
appear, and also embracing other features adapted to the work. 
If a special plan for a case for Some such purpose be under- 
taken, and more space is needed for the added faces, it will 
be well to adhere to the regular width of thirty-two and one- 
fourth inches, and increase the distance from front to rear. 
This will admit of the case being put in the usual racks and 
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stands, and, besides, it may thus be more readily manufactured. 
If quite a number of such cases be required, it will be advisable 
before spending much time in preparing the plan to a nicety, 
to submit a draft of the case to the manufacturer, who can 
judge as to the feasibility of the case being made, for it some- 
times happens that a very careful and exact printer will design 
a case and elaborate all its details, which, when it comes to 
the hands of the manufacturer, will be found very difficult or 
even impossible to construct, without serious alterations. In 
all special cases, it will be well to label all such boxes as vary 
from the regulation “lay,” as time will be saved in composition 
and distribution. As to labeling, that plan may well be applied 
to regular capital or triple cases that contain fonts of capitals, 
figures and points, for there does not appear to be a common 
usage in laying the points and odd characters in the cases 
above mentioned. 


JOB CASES FOR CAP AND FIGURE FONTS. 


Several new styles of job cases for cap and figure fonts 
are shown by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. 


In laying fonts advantageously, the size 
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of the font of type should determine the style of case. 
meet this obvious requirement, the Hamilton Company manu- 
facture a job case in four styles for laying extra large sizes 
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of metal type. These four full-sized cases are alike, except 
in general arrangement, one being single, one double, one 
treble and one quadruple. Fig. 1 holds one large font of caps 
and figures; Fig. 2 holds two medium fonts of caps and fig- 
ures; Fig. 3 holds three fonts of caps and figures; Fig. 4 
holds four small fonts of caps and figures. 


THE 


The “Ideal” brass-leader case is a new addition to the 
popular quarter-size cases, four of which just fill the ordinary 
blank case. The convenience of this style of case is being 
appreciated in a great degree. The job compositor finds their 
utility unlimited, as they can be taken from the blank case and 
carried to the make-up stone and elsewhere as required. The 


“IDEAL” BRASS-LEADER CASE. 














“Ideal” brass-leader case is designed to hold ordinary five 
and ten pound fonts of brass leaders as put up by the type- 
founders. It has compartments for all lengths, from one to 
twenty-two ems, with variations from one to ten and by full 
pica ems from ten to twenty-two. The case is fitted with a 
“New Departure ” bottom, and numbers are printed over each 
compartment. See Fig. 5. 


THE “HAPPY” ADJUSTABLE BORDER CASE. 


The great variety of border designs now made by the type- 
founders, and the styles constantly changing, make it impos- 
sible to design a satisfactory border case with fixed partitions 
The partitions on the “Happy” Adjustable Border Case, 
manufactured by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, are 
adjustable by picas the long way and by three points from 
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FIG. 6. 


front to back. Any font of border can be laid in this case, 
and the compartments laid out to accommodate the different 
characters, and left that way. Six long division strips, slotted 
on both sides, accompany each case, and a sufficient number 
of short divisions of various lengths. Four of these border 
cases will fit inside an ordinary blank case in a cabinet or 
case rack. The little cases can be carried about the office to 
the stone or job bank. See Fig. 6. 


THE McDONALD JOB CASE. 

K. C. McDonald, 9 Regent square, Boston, has devised a 
new style of case, cuts of which are shown on the opposite 
page. Mr. McDonald says: 

“The spaceless job case is the practical eliminator of com- 
posing-room troubles. The practice of keeping quads and 
spaces in independent cases has demanded such a case for 
several years. In the designing of this case, several details 
of arrangement, which are distinctive improvements, have 
been studied and perfected. The general arrangement of 
boxes has not been changed, and yet the upper and lower 
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cases are combined and more letter space is provided. The 
illustrations, direct reproductions of the cases, are self- 
explanatory. 


“It will be seen that the new arrangement proportions 
the letter space so that surplus room is transferred to the more 
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WITHOUT SPACES. 
enlarged, and the lower-case boxes are ample for the largest 
fonts. Provision has also been made for supplying a similarly 
arranged case with space boxes as per the illustration. These 
cases have been approved by the best printers, and their gen- 
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WITH SPACES. 


eral use is but a question of convenience in making the change 
from the old style cases, which are nonsensical in many 
particulars, as viewed from the present requirements of 
printers.” 





URALITE., 


The Scientific American says that uralite is the invention 
of Colonel Ichenetsky, a Russian, and that it takes its name 
from the Ural Mountains, where a large quantity of asbestos, 
which constitutes the fundamental component of uralite, is 
obtained. Uralite is capable of withstanding a greater amount 
of heat than any other fireproof material so far invented. It 
is also very light, of great strength, and is manufactured in 
sheets suitable for building purposes. The photograph of a 
fireproof hut constructed throughout of uralite presents a very 
attractive little building. By actual test it has been demon- 
strated that uralite will resist for hours a temperature of 
2,275° Fahr. 

As a proof of faith in the new material may be cited the 
fact that in London the fire insurance companies have 
decreased their rates, where this material is employed, from 
$5.25 to $1.90. It is being adopted on the overhead railroad 
of Liverpool; in the Soudan for roofing purposes, and also 
-by the Russian admiralty. 





RESULTS. 

My plant was sold, thanks to the ad. that appeared in THE 
INLAND Printer of February. The only thing in the office 
reserved was six or eight years’ editions of your valuable 
journal. I owe much of my success as a printer and a busi- 
ness man to the teachings I have gleaned from its pages.— 
L. F. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio. 
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POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT BOARD OF APPEAL. 

About a year ago Congress created four new positions in 
the department of the Third Assistant Postmaster. The duties 
of these officials are loosely defined to be as assistants to Mr. 
Madden in disentangling the problems of the postal regula- 
tions, with special reference to application for the second-class 
privileges. 

Mr. Madden’s original purpose was to give each of the four 
special agents a section of the country, but he subsequently 
concluded to establish a Board of Review or Board of Appeal 
to examine into what he calls “ close” cases —by which he is 
supposed to mean cases about which there is a good deal to 
be said “ pro” and It is expected that Mr. Landvoight, 


“con.” 





W. B. GETTY. 


the chief of the classification division, and the four special 
agents will constitute this board. The board is to meet in 
Washington at least once a month. When it is not in session, 
the agents will be sent out to investigate publications and to 
bring about more uniform treatment of publications at the 
various postoffices. 

Mr. H. A. Kelly, for some years chief of the classification 
division, was the first appointee. Mr. W. B. Getty, of the 
Chicago Postoffice, was the second, and Mr. Fettis, of the 
classification division, is being considered. 

It is not known whether the board will have anything to 
say to the departmental rulings or not, but it is expected that 
it will. If Mr. Getty’s views have any weight they will be 
cast in favor of the greatest possible liberality for all kinds of 
legitimate journalism. Mr. Getty regards the distribution 
through the mails at the cheapest possible rate of valuable 
technical information and good literature just as important 
as the dissemination of news at the same rate. 





UNIVERSITY INVESTIGATION OF UNIONISM. 


Johns Hopkins University enjoys a wide reputation as one 
of the foremost of our educational institutions, and its latest 
departure — the investigation of trade unions and their influ- 
ence on industrialism — is at once evidence of the university’s 
enterprise and the importance now attached to this phase of 
the labor question by all classes of people. In our editorial 
department, on page 876, will be found a full setting forth of 
the purpose and methods of the research. It is not easy to 
overestimate the benefits that may be derived from a thorough 
investigation of this subject, and we hope the university’s 
appeal to employers and employes for authentic information 
will meet with a hearty response from our readers. Baltimore 
Typographical Union recently adopted resolutions approving 
the university’s action and calling on sister unions to assist the 
movement. Dr. Hollander, who has the work in charge, was 
the expert who framed the revenue laws of Porto Rico, and 
is one of the young economists with more than a national fame. 
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THE DAWN OF CONCILIATION. 

NE of the most important developments of the agita- 
tion sustained by THE INLAND Printer for years, look- 
ing to the betterment of conditions between employers 

and employes, was experienced at Kansas City, Missouri, on 
Wednesday, February 11. On the evening of that day Kansas 
City Typographical Union, No. 80, gave its first annual 
banquet, celebrating it by extending invitations to the United 
Typothete and the Publishers’ Association. About one hun- 
dred and thirty were present, among the number being officers 
of the Typothetz, and President Lynch, of the International 
Typographical Union. 

The purposes of the banquet were simply to bring together 
the publishers and the printers and to produce a better feeling 
among them. 

B. F. Burd, president of the Typothetz, responded to the 
toast, “ The Typothete.” He said: “I am glad to be with 
you to-night. I consider this a mighty fair representation 
of young men. I believe that in these gatherings where you 
bring together the employer and employe it is good for both 
of them; the more liberal will be the employer and the more 











MR. FRANKLIN HUDSON, 


faithful the employe, and what is best for the employer is also 
best for the employe.” 

Mr. Frank Evans responded to the toast, “ Could Relations 
Be Improved?” He spoke along the lines that troubles that 
might arise between employers and employes could always 
be adjusted by a mutual conference. He told several good 
stories which were applicable to the line of his talk. 

Cusil Lechtman responded to the toast, “ Equal Rights.” 
He spoke along the lines of the equal rights of the two great 
powers that ruled the industrial world of to-day — capital and 
labor, and said that each should recognize the rights of the 
other. 

Willis P. King, city editor of the Kansas City. World, 
responded to the toast, “ About Ten Minutes.” His talk was 
brief but very witty and entertaining, and he told several good 
anecdotes and related many humorous experiences which were 
heartily applauded and well received. 

Franklin Hudson, of the Hudson-Kimberly Publishing 
Company, and a representative of the National Typothete, 
responded to the toast, “The Employer and the Employe.” 
He said: 

“Members of Typographical Union No. 80—I would 
hardly be conforming to the proprieties of this occasion with- 
out acknowledging the introduction of your toastmaster. 


. Tace. 
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“Within my thirty-seven years’ experience in the printing 
business in Kansas City I believe this is the first time that 
there has been a social meeting between employers and 
employes. I have not, with my associates in the business, 
failed to give recognition to every movement that might 
become instrumental in allaying the irritations and correcting 
what is claimed to be injustice between the factory and the 
counting-room. The presence to-night of the chief executive 
officer of the international organization makes this occasion 
rise to the dignity of establishing a precedent for the future, 
and lends official indorsement to the conditions now existing 
in Kansas City, and should throw around the formal written 
as well as oral promises for peace and harmony, all the author- 
ity lodged in the hands of the power that controls and directs 
an organization claiming over thirty thousand members. 

“We, as proprietors, take pleasure in the fact that the 
secretary of the United Typothete of the United States of 
America lends his influence and personal presence through 
your courtesy to enunciate more strongly the position of our 
members in this open-meeting ratification of the contract 
affecting the business of Kansas City. 


PREST. J. M. LYNCH. 


“In presenting here an officer of our national organization 
we feel we pay equal deference, with you, to the peace agree- 
ment. 

“Tt is quite fitting that Kansas City should be in the van in 
everything that is new and a betterment of older methods. 

“Tt is a truism that ‘intelligence begets intelligence.’ The 
thoughtful workman who is constantly engaged upon the best 
results of the high-class men engaged in literary work natu- 
rally absorbs and grows into an appreciation and knowledge of 
the best literature, fine arts and sciences. 

“With the business of the country generally better than it 
has been for a decade, it is to be deplored that the spirit of 
unrest is so prevalent in so many lines and localities. It would 
appear from the employers’ standpoint that every effort at 
this time should be turned to the accomplishment of the best 
work and the greatest quantity, so that the coming season of 
depression, which is inevitable, although not immediately at 
hand, will see the employer better prepared to carry his busi- 
ness through embarrassing times. 

“Two weeks ago a social organization of this city enter- 
tained as its guest of honor a gentleman who has made his 
name famous the world over by his patient, tactful. and abso- 
lutely just treatment of an impoverished people and helpless 
His high mission of redeeming the pledge and promise 
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of a nation was discharged with that quiet, unostentatious 
sincerity that characterizes the man. , 

“Just off our Southern coast the republic of Cuba is no 
longer a menace to our seaboard cities from a sanitary point 
of view. Her citizens are striving for material advancement, 
her children are filling the newly erected schools, and the civil 
and judicial machinery of the republic is being perfected. 

“ General Leonard Wood, of the army, has shown the power 
of concentrated and intelligent work and has demonstrated 
that a nation can be honest and just and generously true to 
a promise and agreement, though at her feet in helpless weak- 
ness lies a country full of wonderful possibilities for the 
accumulation of wealth. 

“Let us now turn to our own country, the land of uni- 
versal liberty and freedom. Within our population of seventy 
million people there has grown up a community of interest in 
a small minority of that population, approximately one in 
every twelve or fourteen, that seeks to control our productive 
and manufacturing industries, the skilled and the unskilled 
labor of the country and even the educational avenues, where 
lies the foundation of all good citizenship. 

“December and January have witnessed great suffering 
throughout the East and West and the North. Through a 
combination of miners in the East, representing only about 
one in every thirty-five hundred of our population, this unrea- 
sonable condition was brought about. Like the boomerang, it 
came back to chastise affiliated members, in numbers vastly 
exceeding those actively engaged in the memorable struggle, 
in the onerous and oppressive prices for that necessity, fuel. 

“Down in the South Atlantic, under her tropical sun, the 
new republic, taking her life and liberty from our hands, 
presents a picture of peace, all classes striving to make a 
prosperous country and a stable government, and recognizing 
universal peace and respect for personal liberty. 

“Combinations of capital that become fruitful and oppres- 
sive are just as reprehensible as any other combinations that 
oppress and tyrannize. 

“Mr. Toastmaster, I will ask but a moment’s consider- 
ation of local conditions. When the Kansas City Typothetz 
established a scale and shop rules that were made the basis 
of an agreement with certain offices and Typographical Union 
No. 80, and covered conditions to be recognized in Kansas 
City for a term of five years, it was made in absolute good 
faith, and I can speak for every member of our organization 
in such a statement. It is simply now a question of honest 
fulfillment by all parties in the trade. I believe there is every 
incentive to its unequivocal observance. 

“An evil of great menace to our trade has grown up in 
this city and it will require the combined effort of proprietors 
and journeymen to stamp it out. I have reference to the 
agreements and obligations resting upon apprentices and those 
yet unqualified for the duties of journeymenship. A young 
man with a written agreement to do his time of four years, 
through some small inducement of other proprietors or the 
union (in its several branches) that appeals to his cupidity, 
lightly puts aside his covenant that is and has been respected 
by the proprietor, who, perhaps, has expended time and money 
in bringing the party to his present qualifications in the 
business. ; 

“This course not only puts a premium upon dishonesty, 
but weakens the moral fiber of the young men and makes it an 
easy task to commit the next and similar offense. Further, it 
inducts, in many cases, into the ranks of unionism incom- 
petent and irresponsible help, and by its membership stamps 
the seal of journeymanship upon the work of a boy. 

“Why not now turn the leaf in an honest endeavor to 
scrutinize all changes of young help and uphold the hands of 
all proprietors who are striving to raise the standard of work- 
manship and compel the recognition of all verbal as well as 
written agreements that involve inexperienced help. 
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“With the hope that this may be put to immediate and 
practical value, I thank you for your attention.” 

Mr. James M. Lynch, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, who was the next speaker, said: 

“Tt is with a great satisfaction and pleasure that the 
opportunity is accepted to talk to-night to the employing and 
journeymen printers of Kansas City. 

“Events occurring here during the last few years bring 
vividly to mind the relations existing between employer and 
employe, and suggest the question, ‘Is harmony possible?’ 
Some time ago, a strike occurred in this city, involving all 
printing-trade artisans, for the enforcement of certain condi- 
tions in the book and job offices. After a protracted prose- 
cution of this contest, with more or less exhibition of hostility 
and ill feeling by both parties, the struggle was suspended. 
The unions, for the time being, were defeated. Affairs went 
on in a more or less demoralized condition, until recently, 
when an agreement was arrived at, which gave to the Typo- 
graphical Union nearly all that it originally contended for. 
In view of this adjustment, the question naturally arises, if 
it would not have been better in the original instance for 
both parties at interest to have made an amicable settlement 
of the differences that appeared to exist. 

“In this contest, thousands of dollars were wasted, and 
protracted interruption of business occurred. If it was pos- 
sible to reach an agreement recently between the Typographical 
Union and several of the most important offices in this city, 
it seems to me that that possibility existed at the time the 
original strike occurred. Some method should be found, and 
can be found, whereby expensive and useless conflicts in the 
printing industry can be avoided, and my purpose to-night is 
to say, frankly and openly, that the International Typograph- 
ical Union stands ready to work toward such a condition. 
Steps having for their object an agreement to prevent indus- 
trial conflicts in the book and job branch were taken some 
time ago by the International Typographical Union, and a 
meeting was held between our executive council and a com- 
mittee from the United Typothete of America, at which time 
it was endeavored to formulate an arbitration agreement. 
Owing to the unwillingness of the representatives of the 
Typothete to do business on a union basis, nothing came 
of this meeting, despite the fact that our representatives 
presented a fair and comprehensive plan. It appears to me it 
must be conceded by all fair-minded and thinking men that 
the trade union is a fixture, and, whether it is favorably or 
unfavorably regarded, it is part of economy and _ business 
prudence to make such arrangements as will, to a reasonable 
degree, prevent the suspension of business, by reason of the 
withdrawal of the organized workers, and the consequent 
and needless loss of money. This arrangement is entirely 
possible, but it must be based on a full and complete recog- 
nition of the trade-union idea, and the trade-union form of 
organization. And why should there be any hesitancy in 
according this recognition? The modern trade union is a 
well-disciplined, responsible body of highly skilled workers. 
If it is worthy of the name, the trade union possesses the 
machinery to enforce its laws and edicts, guarantee the full 
and complete performance of contracts made with its subordi- 
nate branches, and bring about a stability and tranquillity 
in trade conditions that is possible through no other method. 
A coalition of the association of employers and the associa- 
tions of workers in the printing industry could be made of 
the utmost value and benefit to the contracting parties. It 
is unfortunate that misunderstanding, prejudice and union 
hatred, based on unwarranted and unjust assumptions circu- 
lated by the viciously inclined, should continue to prevent 
sensible men from arriving at sensible business conclusions. 

“To my mind, the International Typographical Union and 
the employers, or associations of employers, can work in 


harmony. A stable and satisfactory condition in the mechan- 
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ical end of the printing trade, together with a recognized 
minimum scale of prices, works for the benefit of all those 
engaged in the industry. I have in mind a city where, for 
many years, the Typographical Union was unable to main- 
tain a scale. Conditions went from bad to worse, and the 
wages for a journeyman printer finally reached the $8 and $9 
standard. Even the fair employers, or those willing to pay 
a fair rate of wages, and they were of the greater number, 
were compelled to hire cheap men in order to compete with 
those who insisted on pursuing that practice. Competition 
ran riot, and prices for work were hammered down to such 
an extent that several of the offices were compelled to pass 
through bankruptcy proceedings. Finally, the union and the 
employers got together, and agreed to work for the mainte- 
nance of a minimum rate of wages, which was to be gradually 
increased, and couple the wages with fair conditions and 
hours. This covenant has been faithfully adhered to, and 
has resulted in a much better class of printers and far better 
prices for work. The state of trade is on a higher level, there 
is a fair return on capital invested, and the wages are gradually 
reaching the point that assures a sufficient supply of workmen 
of a high degree of skill. 

“ Another subject that will occupy the attention of the 
printer, employer and employe, is the shorter work-day in 
the book and job trade. The International Typographical 
Union, at its last convention, proposed to eventually reduce 
the hours from nine to eight for each working day. The 
trend of industrial progress and the concentration of effort 
on the part of trades unions for an eight-hour day make it 
almost a surety that the eight-hour working day will eventu- 
ally be universally recognized. That it will come, and come 


shortly in the printing industry, I am firmly convinced. It 
would appear to be the better part of wisdom, therefore, for 
the associations of employers and the associations of employes 
in the printing industry to arrive at some feasible plan that 
will permit of the gradual shortening of the working day, 


until it reaches the eight-hour minimum, and at the same 
time not seriously interfere with the ordinary business condi- 
tions that must obtain in book and job printing-offices. In 
this connection, I believe I am well within the probabilities 
when I assert that the organization which I represent will 
readily acquiesce in any method that is fair and just to the 
parties at interest, and that will eventually bring about the 
eight-hour day. 

“Tt is worthy of note that, in every instance in which 
local differences have resulted in strike, and defeat has 
attended trade-union effort, demoralization in the trade has 
resulted. It is also a fact, that, while the unions may have 
been temporarily defeated, and oftentimes disrupted, they 
have eventually regained their strength, and proceeded in 
negotiating agreements in many cases more favorable to their 
members than the demands causing the original trouble. 

“We have for two years been working under an agree- 
ment with the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
a combination of two hundred of the leading newspapers of 
the North American continent. It should interest employers 
in the job trade to know that, during the two years, there has 
not been a question arising in the union offices represented in 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, that has 
not been adjusted amicably. There has not been a single 
strike or suspension of work. The most friendly relations 
obtain between the association named and the International 
Typographical Union. 

“T have taken occasion to-night to touch briefly on some 
subjects that I believe are of vital interest, and that shouid 
be carefully considered by employer and employe. Harmony 
is possible in the printing industry; strikes and friction can 
be averted, but those interested in that better state of feeling 
must bring to the task intelligence and a firm intention to do 
right, and there must be an absolute severance from the 
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obsolete and antiquated idea that trade-unionism and trade 
unions can be ignored and crushed. As long as there is 
reason for their existence, trade unions will flourish. 

“ Concluding, I desire to congratulate the members of No. 
80 on their progressiveness, in arranging this most, felicitous 
occasion. It will surely result in a better state of feeling all 
around. Knowledge of each other, in a personal sense, may 
be of great value in securing harmony between employer and 
employe in a business sense. Wherever held, gatherings of 
this character result in great good.” 
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How fondly do printers cling to tradition! Even we in 
America, we who proudly boast our freedom from all that 
trammels, and our readiness, nay, our eagerness, to embrace 
all that is new or meritorious — even we are in some respects 
scarce a whit better than our brothers outre-mer. For instance, 
the lay of the case. Is there any good reason why the present 
lay should be preserved, either upper or lower, in opposition 
to alteration that is acknowledged improvement? None save 
disinclination to change —a steadfast clinging to that which 
has become customary. That such disinclination to change 
does exist, and that it is so powerful as to practically dictate 
the purchases made by a majority of printers, will be admitted 
without hesitation by any one who has striven to introduce a 
rearrangement of the case. 

So closely allied with this as to be practically inseparable, 
is the desire to retain in every font of job or body letter all 
characters once cast with it or with other faces, even though 
there may not now or ever be occasion to use them. Witness: 
Fifty years ago Alexander Phemister, once of Edinburgh, 
later of Boston, cut the modernized Caslon, now known as 
Franklin Old Style. He included in his design all characters 
of the original Caslon, even the long “{” and its combina- 
tions. These were seldom used even then, and very rarely 
in later years, yet it was not until nearly four decades had 
passed that the series was fonted regularly without them. 
Having become accustomed to seeing them, printers rebelled 
if they were not furnished, though they lay idle in the case; 
and so the founders continued to cast them. 

Now, the only possible reason for the combinations of 
“£” is that which applies to “f” ligatures —the kern or beak 
which did not permit the f to be set close to the following 


letter. 


leaflets leaflets 


And because these were cast for roman faces, they were also 
made for job-letter when the latter in infinite variety began 
to make its appearance. Few job fonts, comparatively speak- 
ing, contained the kerned f at an early date, and a majority 
of them do not now. Yet the characters containing f com- 
binations are still cast for very many designs. Originally the 
case was arranged to accommodate them. Recently, to a 
certain extent, effect has become cause, and some printers 
demand the ligatures to fill boxes otherwise vacant. That 
the prime necessity for them has passed is shown, I think, in 
the following line: 


leaflets leaflets 


Is not the former as pleasing and as correct as the latter? 
Possibly you may say me nay; but I think that one reason 
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for this negation can be found in its unfamiliarity. The 

departure from what has come to be regarded as conventional 

is not so noticeable here: 
Offices of Offices of 

The New York Times has discarded all f combinations on 
the keyboards of its machines. Yet few of its readers, even 
printers, are aware of the change until attention is specifically 
drawn to it. Founders, both eastern and western, assure me 
that they would gladly stop the casting of diphthongs and f 
ligatures to-morrow, if printers would but let them. The 
casting of f£ without the kern, first practiced by the Central 
Type Foundry (now a part of the American corporation), 
carried by Messrs. Schraubstadter to the Inland, and now very 
generally adopted, renders these logotypes unnecessary save 
for certain italic faces. They are being omitted from many 
of the most popular job faces—De Vinne, Jenson, Mac- 
Farland and Bradford, and others. I can see no reason why 
they should not all disappear from display letter, and eventu- 
ally from roman faces also, following such as & and a few 
others, now rarely seen. 

But if these were eliminated, five boxes would be left 
vacant. Were the case rearranged, this matter would settle 
itself. Mr. Carl Schraubstadter, of the Inland Type Foundry, 
advanced the idea that logotypes be made of small words 
frequently used, such as “the,” “and,” “of,” “in,” “at” or 
“to.” Comparative utility of these and the f logotypes is 
shown at a glance. Opening THe INLAND PRINTER at random, 
I found on a single page the total of f£ logotypes of all kinds 
to be twenty, while the word “the” occurred eighty times. 

Equally strong, and even more unnecessary, is the feeling 
that diphthongs ought to be retained in all fonts. They are 
used with such extreme infrequency that they might better be 
omitted from all job series, and included only sparingly in 
roman. In fact, they are used to less and less extent in the 
text-books of the larger universities, arid really have no proper 
place in the English language. They should, therefore, it 
seems to me, be classed as accents and furnished only to 
order. 

A study of the decorative features of certain of the glazed 
pottery-ware monuments of Lucca della Robbia, the great 
sculptor of the early Italian renaissance, and his successors, 
Giovanni and Andrea, brought to the attention of the artist 
the great fund of material applicable to modern decorative 
typography, which has been the greatest source of the Della 
Robbia types, borders and ornaments. Much of the orna- 
mentation in these charming Italian monuments is combined 
with inscriptions in strong, simple, beautifully proportioned 
roman capitals, and it is these which seemed to offer at once 
model and inspiration for what is needed in present-day 
“artistic” commercial and display printing. The problem in 
nearly all display printing is one of the combination of type 
and ornament, or, what is finer and more difficult to produce, 
a decorative arrangement of type alone. The decoration and 
lettering of the Della Robbia family, and of nearly all the 
Italian renaissance, for that matter, would seem to offer the 
most applicable and sanest, as well as most beautiful solution 
of this very problem. Lettering and ornamentation: grouped 
or arranged upon some simple decorative principle; that is 
the purpose for which “ Della Robbia type” has been designed. 
A few of these principles are to be set forth, I understand, in 
a plain, direct way, and illustrated by numerous examples of 
composition, in the practical showing which the founders are 
preparing, 

The new face is in some respects a reminder of, though it 
does not resemble, Camelot Old Style, brought out some years 
ago by the American Type Founders Company; it is, perhaps, 
more akin to the Renner face, cut for Mr. De Vinne. But it 
is quite different from either, quite distinctive, and the De 
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Vinne Press has made excellent use of it in the year book of 
the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company —the first work on 
which it was used. To me its chiefest beauty is in the capitals, 
especially as they are employed with appropriate ornamentation. 

The series is cast by the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, from designs by Mr. Thomas Maitland Cleland, of New 
York. 

A showing is made this month of the latest production of 
the prolific Inland Type Foundry — MacFarland condensed. 
This is, of course, a companion face to the strong, readable 
and beautiful series of MacFarland normal, produced by this 
foundry some years ago, and still a favorite. The design was 
first cut by Genzsch & Heyse, Hamburg, who called it 
Romische Antiqua, with slight variations, appeared at prac- 


Condensed MacFarland 


tically the same time from the foundries of A. D. Farmer & 
Son, who named it Bradford, after the first noted printer 
of New York; and the Inland Type Foundry, by permission 
of Genzsch & Heyse, and named in honor of Mr. J. H. Mac- 
Farland. The latter house quickly followed it by the italic, 
similarly produced, and the addition of the condensed, which 
was designed and cut by the Inland Type Foundry, will 
materially increase the utility of the series as a whole. The 
capitals of the normal were modeled as closely as possible on 
the letters employed on ancient Roman monuments, whose 
inscriptions, centuries upon centuries old, are still easy to 
read. All the characteristics of the normal are preserved in 
the condensed, but, as is the case with all condensed letters, 
they appear to better advantage in the larger sizes. 

H. C. Hansen, whose productions are characterized by 
practical utility, has followed his Stratford Old Style with two 
correlated styles of gothic— Medium No. 7 and Boston. 
Stratford is a sturdy old style antique with square serifs and 
bold, legible figures. Of the gothics, one is a normal of 
medium weight, while the other, of precisely the same weight, 
is in outline, but so heavy an outline as to harmonize fully 
with the general effect of a gothic line. They may be run in 
register on two-color lines. Double rule of varying width to 
accord with the face of the different sizes is also provided. 





BROTHERHOOD OF ENGRAVERS. 
The annual election of officers of the Brotherhood of 


Engravers, No. 1, was held on December 26, 1902. The fol- 
lowing were chosen as officers for the year: President, Leonard 
Kissner; vice-president, Ernest F. Couleur; secretary, E. K. 
Herster; treasurer, A. P. Gustavson; financial secretary, 
A. Seiss. 

The committee chairmanship appointments were as follows: 
Constitution and By-laws, L. Andrew Larsen; Finance, Robert 
Hvidtfeldt; Publicity, Nicholas J. Quirk; Grievance, Adolph 
Neckert. 

The headquarters of the Brotherhood are at 47 La Salle 
street, Chicago; Secretary’s address, 560 West Twelfth street, 
Chicago. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The issues of THE INLAND PRINTER become exhausted very 
shortly after the date of publication. It is important, there- 
fore, that all renewals should be made promptly, as we can 
not promise absolutely to supply back numbers. There have 
been several complaints of our inability to supply back num- 
bers of late, and we must respectfully point out to subscribers 
who fail to renew promptly, in compliance with the notices 
sent them, that the loss they sustain in having their files broken 
is due to their own neglect. 

With the July, 1903, number, foreign subscription rates will 
be advanced from $3.70 to $3.85 to equalize postal rates. 
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WHITTIER SERIES 


UNIVERSAL TITLE LINE POINT SET 





26A SIX PT. WHITTIER No.1 $1.00 24A SIX PT. WHITTIER No, 2 $1.00 


THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY IS 


FOR THE FINER CLASSES OF STATIONERY 
AN INTRODUCER OF NEW TYPE FACES 567 


USE OUR NEW WHITTIER SERIES OF TYPES $2 34 


20A SIX PT. WHITTIER No. 3 $1.00 18A SIX PT. WHITTIER Ko. 4 $1.00 
IMPROVE YOUR WORK BY USING WHITTIER SERIES OF TYPE 
THE PRODUCTS OF OUR FOUNDRY 89 WILL NOT GROW DUSTY 42906 


18A TWELVE POINT WHITTIER No. 1 $1.50 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER THE AMERICAN POET 2 


16A TWELVE POINT WHITTIER No. 2 $1.50 
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WHITTIER WAS A FARM BOY 43 
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iS NEAT AND CATCHY 27 


EIGHTEEN POINT WHITTIER No, 2 $2.00 
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THIS IS POINT SET 2 
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MACFARLAND 


Made in Twelve Sizes 
6-Point to 72-Point 
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BY ALFRED YE 





The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly critt- 
cilze specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
alve notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
thelr specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


CALENDAR and business card from James Broadley, Limited, Guten- 
berg Works, Accrington, England, both lithographed in colors, the 
design and execution being most artistic. 

Stncrair & VALENTINE, 147-151 Baxter street, New York city, manu- 
facturers of litho. and printing inks, are sending out an advertisement 
in the form of a desk calendar pad, with blank space for memo. It 
is a useful article, and keeps the name of the advertiser constantly in 
view. 

Tue Rice Grower and Gulf Coast Farmer, produced by the Signet 
Printing Company, of Crowley, Lou- 
isiana, is an exceedingly well-printed 
and profusely illustrated publication, 
devoted to the rice industry and 
Gulf coast agriculture. The dis- 
semination of such literature in the 
North can not but be beneficial to 
the development of the South. 


Tue Great Western Type Foun- 
dry, of Kansas City, Missouri, sends 
out an attractive card calendar, 
printed in black and gold, on the 
background of which is a finely 
engraved portrait of Theodore L. 
De Vinne. It is a neat piece 
of work and will be treasured by 
the admirers of ‘* America’s master 
printer’? who are fortunate enough 
to secure a copy. 


Tue Miami Republican, published 
at Miami, Indian Territory, is an 
eight-page quarto, and is one of the 
poorest specimens of a newspaper 
we have seen for some time. Com- 
position is of a very crude order, 
and presswork is decidedly off-color. A 72-page pamphlet entitled 
‘“*Miami’s Resources and Tributary Lands,” is a slight improvement 
cn the Republican, but is a poor sample of letterpress printing. 

R. Lee Suarpe, proprietor of the Sharpe Press, Carrollton, Georgia, 
sends a photograph of his office, calling attention to the prominent 






















A MODERN PRINTING-OFFICE, 


“We owe most of our 
“to Tue INLAND 
I claim to 


position THe InLanp Printer holds therein. 
success as modern printers,’ writes Mr. Sharpe, 
PRINTER being always near us. We won’t do without it. 
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have one of the latest and most attractive country printeries in the 
South, and Tue INLAND PRINTER has helped me wonderfully in making 
it such.” 


In a letter accompanying a sample copy of the Hamilton County 
Register, published at Aurora, Nebraska, George L. Burr, the proprietor, 
says: ‘‘I am sending you by this mail a copy of the Register, and wish 
to thank you very much for the help 
that THe INLAND PrINTER has been to 
both my boys. We get it every month, 
and you can see from the paper sent 
that it is carefully read and it has fur- 
nished them with much _ inspiration.” 
The paper is a clean, handsome sheet, 
from first to last, and the ads. are very 
well displayed. The make-up of the 
paper is good and presswork of good 
quality, and would be a credit to one 
who had served several years in a news- 
paper office. The bulk of the work — 
ad. setting, make-up, and charge of the 
press and gasoline engine, falls to the 
lot of Fred Burr, who is not yet seven- 
teen years of age. His portrait is shown 
herewith. We are glad to know that 
Tue InLanp Printer is still fulfilling 
its mission of education, and thank Mr. Burr for his kind words, and 
hope the journal will be of still greater value to him and his sons in 
the future than it has been in the past. 





FRED BURR, 


“ Sunset, a magazine of the border,” issued by the Southern Pacific 
Company, San Francisco, California, vies with the best of the popular 
magazines in literary quality, in general interest, and in the attractive 





DECORATIVE HEADING FROM ‘“‘ SUNSET.” 


designs, illustrations and typography. A feature of the magazine is the 
appropriate illustrative and decorative headings to the contributions — 
one of which is shown herewith. It is used to introduce an interesting 
article on the thrasher bird of California in the December issue. Repro- 
ductions of water-color sketches in the two tones give life and interest 
to the number. The front cover shows old Santa Claus bearing a burden 
of roses instead of the traditional pack of toys, suggesting the more 
balmy climate of California at the time when northern regions are under 
a mantle of snow. From a typographical point of view Sunset is beyond 
criticism. 


A cALENDAR that is slightly different from the general run is sent 
out by George W. West, Easton, Pennsylvania. The background is a 
design in rulework, printed in colors, and the space allotted for each 
day is ruled for memoranda, besides containing the figure. At the 
head of the card a complete calendar for the year is shown. It is a 
creditable piece of work, and was executed by Mr. West personally. 


A PACKAGE of miscellaneous printing from F. A. Winslow, pressman, 
Courier, Waterloo, Iowa, shows some excellent results in presswork. 
Make-ready, impression, even color and register show that Mr. Winslow 
is no ordinary workman. Composition is also good on most of the 
samples submitted. A good, all-around piece of composition and press- 
work .is the blotter in black and red of the W. H. Hartman Company. 





Tue Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, has issued a neatly 
printed eight-page and cover booklet bearing the title ‘‘ Printing for 
1903” on the cover, which was printed in mica groundwork on gray 
cover-stock, with panel and lettering in black. The title-page says: 
“Resolve to Have It Good; We Can Help You Make It So.” Then 
follow a few remarks as to how and why the company is able to turn 
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out a high-class of letterpress work. The booklet is printed in black 
and red on deckle-edged stock and is attractive in appearance. 

Lee L. CritrENDEN, typographic designer, 10 Barclay street, New 
York, has in preparation a brochure entitled ‘‘ A Compositor’s Work; 
a Book of Notes and Suggestions.’’ Some advance proof sheets suggest 
that it will be a work of interest to printers generally, showing what 
can be done in combinations of typography and engraving, the engrav- 
ings being from outline and brush drawings for illustrative purposes, 
such as covers, title-pages, etc. 

THE Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, has 
printed a booklet in the form of a souvenir of an inspection trip made 
by the American Society of Civil Engineers to the new terminal of the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company, at Hoboken, New Jersey. It 
is a collection of fine half-tone views, showing details of construction, 
and in a modest way exploits the virtues of Dixon’s silica-graphite paint. 
The printing is of excellent quality. 

“Tue ImMMorTAL MANnHOoD—THE Laws AND PROCESSES OF ITS 
ATTAINMENT IN THE FLeEsH.” This publication, the first of the series 
of religious works of the ‘ Guiding Star” series, is an interesting 
example of the tastes of the decorative printer as applied to the manu- 
facture of a book. Mr. A. H. Andrews, of the Guiding Star Publishing 
House, Chicago, is responsible for the mechanical production of the 
book, which has many instructive features. 

Tue Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, New York, manufacturers of 
the Brown & Carver cutting-machines, is sending out a series of circu- 
lars, which are very good specimens of typography, illustrating and 
advertising its products. The composition, engraving and presswork 
are of the best, and a fine grade of stock is used for the circulars. A 
number of them are sent out in a portfolio with the request “‘ Preserve 
for Reference,’’ which most of the recipients will undoubtedly do. 

Gilchrist’s Advertiser, published by Gilchrist & Powell, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, special Christmas and New Year’s Number, gives a series 
of cartoons of the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and a number of well- 
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MODELED HALF-TONE DESIGN BY C, P. ZACHER & CO. 


executed half-tone cuts of the chief men of the British Government. 
The presswork is susceptible of much improvement. The advertising 
display, as usual with the publications of the British colonies, shows 
too much grillwork and ornament, and a jumble of inharmonious type- 
faces. 

Tue annual number of the Journal of Electricity, Power and Gas, 
published at San Francisco, California, is a book of 124 pages of 
descriptive and illustrative matter, and thirty-six pages of admirably 
displayed advertisements, size of page 9% by 12 inches, enclosed in 
cover handsomely printed in gold and green on _ buff-colored stock. 
Composition, engravings, presswork and binding are all of the best 
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quality, making a souvenir number of excellent value to its subscribers. 
It is issued by the Journal of Electricity Publishing Company, 144 
Union Square avenue, San Francisco, California. 

Procram of the fifteenth commencement of the Indian Industrial 
School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, held February 10-12, 1903, is an eight- 
page booklet, 5% by 8% inches, printed on heavy enameled stock, with 
princess cover, tied with white silk. It was printed by Indian appren- 
tices, seven of whom belong to the graduating class, and is a most 
creditable piece of composition and presswork, the half-tone group of 
the class being very well rendered. Col. R. H. Pratt, superintendent, 
has reason to feel proud of his pupils and their accomplishments. 

“THERE is nothing so attractive as a pretty woman” is a truism 
that is admirably proved by the passenger department of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in the handsome calendar series they 
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MODELED HALF-TONE DESIGN BY C. P. ZACHER & CO. 


have issued for 1903. Rich and varied types of pretty women, in the 
appropriate costumes of every phase of daily life, are lithographed on 
various mountings. The coloration is good, and the advertising matter 
being quite subdued, the calendar designs are a most acceptable utility 
for the office or the home, to say nothing of their decorative value. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Puitiep Ruxton, incorporated, manufacturer of printing-inks, 290 
Broadway, New York, sends to his customers a good-luck calendar for 
1903, representing a weather-beaten barn door, with rusty hinges, rusty 
keyhole, a rusty horseshoe and 
a rusty chain to hang it up by. 

A rabbit’s foot, a wishbone “and 

a four-leaf clover completes the 

ensemble, with some _ printed 

verses apparently torn from a 

newspaper, as follows: 

‘““A farmer traveling with his 
load 

Picked up a horseshoe on the 

road, 
And nailed it fast to his barn 
door 

That luck might down 

him pour.” 


upon 


Inside the curve of the horse- 
shoe, printed in red ink, are 
the words: ‘ You always 
have good luck by using Rux- 
ton’s_ inks.” This wording, eit _ 1903. 
together with other advertising j 
matter on the design, is so 
subdued as to be in no way 
obtrusive. Duplicates of the 
calendar we are advised may be 
obtained for 75 cents. Henry 
Doyle, 621 Broadway, New York, manufactured and designed the work. 


will 
Goop Lucx 


RUXTON’'S GOOD-LUCK CALENDAR, 


Two BooKLeEtTs recently designed and printed by Isaac H. Blanchard 
Company, New York city, entitled “* Marlborough House” and “A 
Romance of Haddon Hall,’’ are somewhat different in appearance from 
the usual run of booklets issued for an advertising purpose. They 
are a combination of letterpress, half-tone printing, and lithography — 
exteriors and interiors being shown in very attractive combination of 
colors which could not:be attained by the three-color half-tone process. 
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The work is truly artistic, and is a credit to the designers and all 
concerned in the production of the two elegant brochures submitted. 
The best that can be said of them is that they are both very good. 

Frank A. Linster, with the Cobleskill (N. Y.) Times, submits a 
letter-head and envelope on which printing and embossing is done at one 
impression. The work is well done, and may serve as an idea for others 
to follow. With many office stationery designs a little embossing can 
be done at the same time as the printing, without extra expense, and 
may be the means of securing orders that might otherwise go to “ the 
other fellow.” 

Tue Western Pacific Herald, printed and published by Alport Barker, 
Victoria Parade, Suva, Fiji, sends its Christmas number for 1902. It 

















A reduced facsimile of cover of a prospectus issued by the Mail Plate 
Company, of Chicago, which is reproduced on account of its 
value as an example of art in modern advertising. 

Designed by J. H. Whipple. 


is filled with interesting legends of the Western Pacific Islands, and 
is copiously illustrated with characteristic scenes in the tropics. While 
there is much to criticize in the character of the presswork and the dis- 
play of advertisements, yet the conditions under which the publication 
is produced may explain this. 

Tue Black Diamond Express, published monthly by Charles L. Lee, 
at 26 Cortlandt street, New York, in the interest of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, maintains its standard of excellence, from both literary and 
typographical points of view, in the February issue. The leading article 
is a sketch of the career of George T. Nicholson, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Santa Fe system. A few changes have been made by the 
board of directors of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, Mr. J. A. 
Middleton being elected second vice-president, and the titles of Rollin H. 
Wilbur and Samuel D. Warriner being changed from general superin- 
tendent to general manager respectively of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company and the Lehigh Valley Coal Company. 





THE man who does things is always at a premium, his 
services never go begging, he is ever welcome, success attends 
his footsteps, and failure stands aloof from him.— Selected. 








Advertising for Printers 
and Others 











BY CHARLES F. DITZEL. 


Printers are cordially invited to contribute specimens of their 
advertising to this department, particularly such specimens or plans 
as they have found to be profitable, with such reports of the results 
attained that may be of interest to the trade. 


“TELL ME SOMETHING.” 


“Tell me something” has become almost as universal a 
cry as “show me,” and the spirit of the cry is right. The 
advertising man, the artist, the printer, the business man — 
are all eager to know new things. The printer says, “ Tell me 
something new. How can I better my print-shop? How can 
I make more money? How should I advertise?” Occasion- 
ally something good in the printed line is brought to your 
notice which appeals to you. There is something in it that 
says, “Go do likewise.” It acts as an inspiration. You get 
yourself together and you resolve to do something good once. 
Sometimes results are good; sometimes they might have been 
better. 

In taking up this department of criticism, my first thought, 
after looking over the various printed things received in the 
past month, was: How many of these specimens were really 
sent in for good, honest criticism? How many printers really 
want to be told their faults? If the critic could pick out these, 
it would be an easy matter and a pleasure to edit such a 
department, but as it is, he must put a little salve on here and 
a little ointment on there, and ointment and salve, both being 
greasy, invariably leave a greasy taste, while a good, sharp 
criticism, if taken in the right spirit, would undoubtedly mean 
better printing, and the printer as well as the critic would 
both profit greatly by the criticism. 

Now, what we are going to do in this department in the 
future is to try and tell you something, and we want you to 
help us. This something will be largely influenced by the 
specimens received. If you send in good things, it will inspire 
the editor to do something better and keep his promise to tell 
you something. We want to help you, and we want you to 
look to this department for new things to help make that 
print-shop of yours a better and more known factor in your 
business community. A man may have a small print-shop 
and by concentrating his energies, using good judgment and 
doing careful advertising, all combined with a soul that is 
really a part of that little shop, can surely make a success of 
his etforts, and his business will be an interesting game. 
There are many kinds of print-shops; there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of men who run and own these shops. Some are 
progressive; some have grown from a small shop down a 
back street to the largest establishment of its kind in the com- 
munity, while others live and exist in the same barren pas- 
tures on which they fed many years ago. There are green 
pastures all about you, and it is up to you to get in line. 

A booklet advertising a print-shop should by all means 
bring out the individuality of the shop it tells about. Make 
it stand for something. Make it and its product “all wool and 
a yard wide” —an institution well worth your time. If you 
succeed in doing this, the world will want you and your prod- 
uct more than you will want it. They will come to you eager 
for your ideas. Advertise your own shop well first, and you 
will have no trouble in convincing the storekeeper or manu- 
facturer of your ability to do likewise for him. In laying out 
a booklet telling of a model print-shop, the main factor, first 
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of all, must be — Have you such a place? If you have not, 
proceed to make it and then tell your trade what you have. 
Make it an interesting little story; bring out those individual! 
features which make it ideal. Do not try to tell anything but 
what your plant is and stands for. Every workshop has its 
characteristics and peculiarities. These things, brought to 









































COVER NO. I. 


your customer in the proper manner, will undoubtedly make 
him interested in your plant. If you are advertising a small 
shop, advertise your product .accordingly — make it the best 
you know how. 

Cover No. 1, “A Model Print Shop” is suggested as a 
cover for this first booklet of the series. This could be fol- 
lowed perhaps a month later by a booklet of the same size 
and general style, bearing the title something like this: “A 
3it of Light.” Cover No. 2 is a suggestion for this one. In 
this book you could bring out some of your personal experi- 
ences in producing good printing, giving some very good rea- 
sons why it is best to have your printing done in the Model 
Shop. It also might contain some little inside information 
about printing in general. Then follow it up a little later by 
“ Pride in Printing.” In this one you could talk about the 
pride you take in producing printing that pays; how partic- 
ular you are about pleasing every patron that patronizes your 
plant, finishing your story by showing why he should take as 
much pains in buying good printing as you should in produc- 
ing it; make it principally a pamphlet telling about the prac- 
tical printing planned, printed and prepared in the Model 
Print Shop. 


“Concerning Good Printing” might be your next effort, 
wherein you could reproduce some of your best examples, 
being careful about the arrangement and general make-up, 
because by this time things will be carefully looked into and 
most likely criticized. Say little, show much, and you will be 
better remembered. A business man sees more than he reads. 

If you are succeeding by this time, and there is no reason 
why you should not be, and your trade is getting warmed up 
to your ideas, then do not forget to make the next one “ How 
We Grow.” Tell what you have done for Jones, for Smith, 
and Brown. You can, perhaps, if you think a little while, 
rake out some little interesting stories that have occurred 
during the past few months, which might be worked into 
good advertising. 

Every booklet should be carefully written. If you are 
interested in your plant and you understand your shop as you 
should, this ought to be an easy matter. A man does not 
need an extensive vocabulary to advertise himself. What 
appeals to the business man to-day is plain facts, told in an 
interesting way. You can do this, and in this way put your 
individuality in offering your products. Booklets for a cam- 









































COVER NO. 2. 


paign of this kind should be of uniform size. Make the first 
one so good that your customer will look for Nos. 2 and 3, 
and so on. Keep a certain amount of harmony through the 
entire series. 

In conclusion, to sum up the plan as a whole, if things at 
your print-shop are not going right, if your circumstances do 
not agree with you, improve and change them. Do a little 
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good advertising and then watch for results. Get the spirit 
of the hunter, and your business will become just as inter- 
esting and exciting as the hunt. Believe in yourself and your 
print-shop, and above all, always aim at excellence. It is 
the big game of the hunt, and only the careful marksman gets 
it. Try to do everything the best you know how. Our Maker 
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COVER NO. 3. 


has endowed every one of us with a certain amount of cre- 
ative power, so use it. Try to be a genius. If you do not suc- 
ceed, you have at least tried, and while trying you have led 
a happy and interesting life. 


REVIEWS. 


A cALENDAR from the Liberal Enterprise, Liberal, Missouri, is attract- 
ive and well printed. 

A nuMBeER of neatly printed railroad time-cards from L. Wietlispach, 
Streator, Illinois, have proved themselves to be good advertising. 

Tue Cuase Press, Haverhill, Massachusetts, is advertised by a 
blotter. The arrangement is first-class and the general impression is 
good. 

Marsu & Grant Company, Chicago, send out their usual monthly 
calendar — burnt-wood design for the cover. The inside is nicely printed 
and speaks well for the house. 

“ ApvertisinG Cuit Cuat,” in the Milwaukee Sentinel, is full of 
good, bright criticisms and articles on advertising things. It is crisp 
and filled with the kind of things to read. 

“Tue Proor SHEET,” a little publication devoted to things typo- 
graphical, comes to us with a package of nicely printed things from 
John H. Ogden & Co., Seattle, Washington. 

“A Few Worps witn You” is a clever little folder, well written, 
good typography and good presswork. Your business card is harmonious 
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and neat, but you have left off your city address. Your small card in 
white, red and black is a well-printed and nicely composed piece of work. 
‘Perhaps’ is an original and forcible folder. 

“Tue INLAND Press,’ Spokane, Washington, started the new year 
by reminding their trade that they were still doing good printing. The 
reminder was a blotter printed in three colors. 

Eucene C. Lewis Company, of New York, who do bookbinding, 
issued a very simple and complete desk calendar, printed in white ink 
on gray stock, which is well deserving of special mention. 

“ Lookinc Backwarp”’ is a little mailing-card which comes from 
Frederick C. Victor, Indianapolis, Indiana. The design should have 
been better executed and the text should be made more interesting. 

Smitu & Porter Press, designers and printers, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, are advertised by a most creditable calendar. This is a most 
excellent piece of work, dignified, neat and highly artistic in every 
respect. : 

“Business PHILosopHy”’ comes from M. A. Fountain & Co., print- 
ers, engravers and steel-dye embossers, Randolph street, Chicago —a 
nicely printed booklet with a first-class text, that will be read by people 
for whom it was intended. : 

“Every Jos a Goop Jos” is the title on a neatly printed and well- 
designed blotter, by Remsburgh & Martin, printers, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The center panel might have been made a little larger, allowing 
the firm name to appear in bolder type. 
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AN announcement from the F. A. Bassette Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, tells who is producing a choice grade of work, also where 
originality in arrangement and skill in execution are paramount. It is 
a well-written and dignified piece of printing throughout. 

Tue Scuott Printinc Company, of Chillicothe, Ohio, issued a nicely 
printed and: first-class booklet in every respect. The book is entitled 
“The Triumph of Good Printing.’”” The cover-design is in white and 
black on a gray stock. This is nicely printed. On the inside Mr. Albert 
Scholl tells in a good, simple way, how the cause of good printing 
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It is an excellent piece of work and brings out very forcibly 
The address of the house is afl 


triumphed. 
the story the writer has aimed to tell. 
that is lacking. 

Buxton & SKINNER STATIONERY CoMPANyY, St. Louis, Missouri, tell 
about their product and show examples of steel-die embossing, in a 
handsomely printed book. The cover is embossed and printed in white 
ink on purple stock, the whole tied together with a silk cord. 

ALaskA Printinc Company, Nome, Alaska, send us a little package 
of their product, which shows that the business people of the cold 
regions are looking for good things in the printed line. The most unique 
piece of printing is a calendar showing Alaska’s largest nugget. 

Tue Evening Star, Washington, D. C., issue a calendar for February, 
which is of a very dignified and extraordinary character. It is one of 
a series of photographs of the beautiful buildings of Washington, which 
is being sent out in twelve monthly instalments. It shows the Library 
of Congress. 

“Tue Morse AGATE Rute,” a little advertising publication published 
by the Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency, 38 Park Row, New York, 
is well printed and contains some good things well said. The cover 
is not quite as pretentious as it might have been. Typographically, the 
book is good. 

A BLOTTER, entitled ‘“‘ Keeping a Good Pace,” 
is to get good printing, in order to keep up the pace. 
but the display of the calendar might have been much better. 
rule around the picture would have added greatly to the effect. 
from John T. Palmer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Tue merits of Dennison Tags, and their other paper products, etc., 
are elaborately described and well shown in their publication styled the 
“Dennison Quarterly.” This is a well-written and originally conceived 
house organ. The arrangement throughout the book is first-class. The 
Dennison Manufacturing Company ought to profit much from this 
publication. 

‘““SoMETHING STRIKING” is a piece of sandpaper, mounted on a 
blotter, advertising the product of the Penn Yan Democrat, Penn Yan, 
New York. This might appeal to the kind of trade you are looking for, 
but I feel to the average business man it is not the kind of a striking 
thing he is looking for. Its originality of design, however, is well 
worthy of mention. 

“To tHE TraDE” is a well-printed booklet, from Zeh & Himeback, 
designers and engravers, Philadelphia. The cover is steel-engraved, with 
the trade-mark embossed in gold and red. The address of the firm 
should have been printed somewhere in the book in good, bold type, 
the only place it appears being on the cover in very small type. Let 
your trade know where you are. 


tells how important it 
The text is good, 
A light 
It comes 


A sLotter from Gresham Brothers, printers, Temple, Texas, was 
evidently meant to advertise their print-shop, and the most striking 
thing on it is a piece of verse regarding the manner in which a woman 
carries her skirts. We think it would be better advertising to talk about 
the print-shop instead of the gentler sex. The man you want for your 
customer is the man who looks for new ideas in printing. 

R. L. Pork Printinc Company, Detroit, Michigan, send us some 
good things — several blotters well printed, with text that is first-class. 
The arguments are very good. A booklet entitled ‘‘ They Pay Handsome 
Dividends,” tells in the right kind of a way about the booklets they make 
that make money. The inside is printed in green-laid stock, deckle edge, 
and the cover is a handsome design printed in white, gold and black 
on gray cover. 

“Impressions” is the title to the publication issued by the Print 
Shop, a Canadian printing place at St. Catharines, Ontario. The cover 
is cleverly executed. The inside bears several most excellent articles. 
The catalogue, as I see, by Mr. E. St. Elmo Louis, is well worthy 
of mention. It is full of good things for every man to digest. The 
presswork throughout is first-class. Typography and general arrange- 
ment are also very good. 


An elaborately designed and well-printed mailing-folder was sent out 
by the Driver-Watt Company, Philadelphia, the substance of the entire 
text being: ‘‘ Well-printed advertising is a good salesman, if it is well 
dressed, be it catalogue, booklet, mailing-card, folder. The Driver-Watt 
Company, who make many attractive things in printing, can clothe it to 
your entire satisfaction.”” I believe the same design printed just as it 
is in about one-third the space, made in a single fold, would have done 
just as much good, and made just as much of an impression, and would 
have looked better. ; 


Tue M. J. Doyte Printinc Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
use, to advertise their establishment, a handsome booklet. The cover, 
which is in three colors, was nicely designed, and bears the title ‘On 
the Making of Good Printing.”’ The title-page would be better without 
the flowered ornament in the center. The trade-mark, which is first- 
class, could have been used in place of this, or the space left entirely 
blank. The small pen-and-ink illustrations would have looked better 
had they been separated somewhat from the type. The arrangement of 
the cuts on pages 4 and 5 are very much alike, and the appearance of 
these pages could be improved by dropping the lower illustration on page 
4 a little to the left-hand corner of the bottom of the page, and putting 
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the illustration of the building at the top of this page more in the center. 
This would give a little more variety and make the arrangement more 
interesting. The two half-tones in blue would have been in more har- 
mony with the entire book had they been printed in the same color as 
the last half-tone portrait. In their present condition they give a rather 
harsh appearance to the booklet, which, as a whole, is very refined. 
Your text is well written and ought to bring business. 

THe GIMLIN Press, of Chicago — it required a very careful study 
of their booklet to reveal the fact that the gentlemen of the Gimlin 
Press are of Chicago— issue an unuswally attractive booklet entitled 
“A Small Plant.”’ As is eminently proper, it is a small book, but it 
tells the story of the Gimlin Press methods in an exceedingly attractive 
manner. They give the big fellows, whose sole argument is their bigness, 
a few deserved raps, and back up their strong claims modestly put with 
three facsimile letters from customers, reproduced on colored bond 
paper, and pasted on the laid stock of the booklet. The color, scheme, 
typography and presswork are beyond criticism. 








Obituary 











WitraMm H. Corttins.— On Sunday, January 25, Mr. Will- 
iam H. Collins, Chief Clerk of the Government Printing-office, 
died at his residence in Wash- 
ington from the effects of a 
stroke of paralysis. Mr. Col- 
lins began his apprenticeship as 
a printer at the Government 
Printing-offce in 1867, when 
the late Hon. John D. Defrees 
was Public Printer, and re- 
ceived his first appointment in 
1889, when Mr. F. W. Palmer 
served his first term as Pub- 
lic Printer. The estimation in 
which he was held is indicated 
by the numerous resolutions of 
sympathy and regret passed by 
the various craft organizations and fraternal societies with 
which he was associated. He was a prominent Mason and an 
influential and much-appreciated citizen. 


WILLIAM H. COLLINS. 


MARSHALL TRAIN BiceELow, A.M.—On December 28, at 
Cambridge, Marshall Train Bigelow, A.M. Mr. Bigelow, who 
was one of the most distinguished master printers in the 
United States, had long been identified with the University 
Press, of Cambridge, of which he had been one of the pro- 
prietors since April 1, 1844. The excellent character of work 
for which the University Press is noted is due almost entirely 
to Mr. Bigelow, whose reputation as proofreader is second to 
none in the United States, and to the good taste of Mr. Welch, 
another of the proprietors. Mr. Bigelow was born in South 
Natick in 1822, and went to Cambridge at the age of ten, with 
very little schooling, but his perseverance and ambition led 
him even while busily engaged at his work, to study and use 
every opportunity to educate himself, and, before very long, 
he possessed a serviceable working knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew and most of the modern languages. He has left two 
very useful handbooks: “ Punctuation” and “ Mistakes in 
Writing English and How to Avoid Them,” both of which 
are in great demand. His influence has done much to raise 
the standard of printed work throughout the country. 

GrorcE W. Moss.—At Tampa, Florida, on January 23, in 
his fifty-sixth year, Mr. George W. Moss, treasurer and 
director of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, of Chicago. In 
the announcement of the company of the loss they have sus- 
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tained, in common with all who were acquainted with Mr. 
Moss, they say: “Mr. Moss has been a conscientious and 
faithful officer and coworker in our business during thirty- 
three years. He was beloved and respected by our employes. 
We shall always revere his memory for the upright, helpful 
and loving life he lived, and its simplicity and usefulness.” 


GEORGE W. MOSS. 


The funeral services were held at the Lincoln Street Method- 
ist Episcopal church, of which Mr. Moss had been a member 
for nearly thirty years. The interment was at Forest Home. 
The active pallbearers were selected from the official board of 
the church, and the honorary bearers were twelve of the J. W. 
Butler Company’s oldest customers. 





TO-DAY. 


Upon John Ruskin’s writing-desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay, 

And on it, cut in careful script, 
The word ‘“ To-day.” 


Honored of all, a wondrous man, 
And held a prophet in his way, 

He let ‘‘ To-morrow ”’ bide its time, 
And used ‘ To-day.” 


Upon the tablet of the will 

How good to write, the selfsame way, 
Putting to-morrow’s uses by, 

The word ‘ To-day!” 
- Harriet Prescott Spofford, in St. Nicholas. 





AN ASTONISHING ORDER. 

Harper & Brothers received the other day an order for 
books which seems not unworthy to be put in print. The items 
were: “ Napoleon; the Last Faze,” by Rosenberg, and “ Hero- 
ines of Affection,” by Howls. This would seem the unkindest 
blow Lord Rosebery and Mr. Howells have ever received in 
the stress of literary life. 
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Business Notices 











This department is designed exclusively for paid business an- 
nouncements of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of printers 
and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements pub- 
lished hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








One of the large first-class printing plants in New York 
city is offered for sale by the F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New York, agents for the owners, on another page of 
this issue. The reasons for the sale are known to us and they 
are unique in the history of the trade. 





A NEw feed gauge for platen presses —the “Can’t Slip” 
Gauge — has just been put on the market by Will H. Bradley, 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. It is on the principle of a but- 
ton and screw, which,is slipped into place on the tympan 
through a special-shaped orifice cut in the top sheet. A milled 
head, with a projecting flange, is then screwed on, giving a 
positive, easily adjusted and, when adjusted, immovable gauge. 





NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 

The most important event of the past year in printing has 
been the remarkable success and usefulness of “ The Practical 
Colorist Correspondence Course in Color Printing.” It has 
tully demonstrated that it is the best known means of chang- 
ing an ordinary pressfeeder into a high-salaried, skilled press- 
man. No pains are spared to help those who help themselves. 
The many circulars sent out by the Owl Press, Burlington, 
Vermont, advertising this course are full of inspiration and 
help. It only costs a postal card to get on their mailing list. 





“PERFECTION” WIRE STITCHERS IN EUROPE. 


The J. L. Morrison Company takes pleasure in announcing 
that arrangements are now completed which have been in 
process for some months whereby the Machinery Trust Com- 
pany, of London, England, become the sole selling agents for 
“ Perfection” Wire Stitching Machines throughout Europe. 
A large number of machines have been prepared in advance, so 
that all branches of this company will have machines on hand 
ready for immediate delivery. The very flattering reception 
which was accorded “ Perfection” stitchers in England justi- 
fied this extraordinary branching out. All machines will be 
manufactured under the direction of the J. L. Morrison Com- 
pany, the European factory, at Leipsic, being under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. C. D. Mackay. Mention of this and 
other agencies will be found in the advertisement of the J. L. 
Morrison Company, or any information desired will be cheer- 
fully furnished from the head office, 60 Duane street, New 
York city. : 





HOPKINS STEREOTYPING APPARATUS, 


There have been many inquiries from publishers concerning 
the Hopkins Stereotyping Apparatus. The manufacturers, 
the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New York and 
Chicago, report that the first machine completed has, after 
thorough tests, proved to be very successful and was lately 
put in operation on the Brooklyn Eagle. It is a single-box 
machine, but the proprietors of the Eagle have ordered a 
three-box apparatus. The machine casts any number of 
duplicate plates after once setting the matrix. It delivers 











the plates to the finishing block at the rate of from two 
to three per minute from each box. Machines will be built 
with one, two or three boxes attached to one melting- 
pot. It is claimed that with this machine a newspaper can 
hold three forms open for starters, and close all at once and 
produce eight casts from each matrix inside of four minutes. 
In case of accident to one box, the other boxes are not 
affected in any wise. No machinist is required, as the appa- 
ratus is handled as easily as any ordinary casting-box. The 
Hopkins Stereotyping Apparatus is the only prospective rival 
of the Autoplate, than which it is much less complicated and 
will cost about half as much. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “ Situations Wanted ’”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 4o cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to Insure Insertion In current number. The Insertion of ads. 
recelved later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 

















BOOKS. 
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THE 
_ America. By 
inches, 137 pages of type-matter, 90 color-plates in two to twenty colors 


COLOR 


standard work on color-printing in 


PRINTER — The 
Af A veritable work of art, 8'4 by 10% 


Earhart. 


each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. Con- 
tains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two 
colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelli- 
gently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Only a few copies left. Price $10 (reduced from $15). 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise on 
the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 

kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from Tue Intanp PRINTER in 

pamphlet form. 10 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING- 

planation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use 
of the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and 
capitalization ; style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, 
sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams 
of imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 


when wanted. 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMP: ANY. 








A full and concise ex- 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 
A SNAP - 
than 50,000; 
presses — 4 platen, 3 cylinder; electric power; 
machinery; will sell two-thirds or all of stock; 
reason for selling. M 263. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY — 
choicest customers, steadily busy; 
solicited; terms cash. F 46. 








— Printing business (incorporated) in Western city of more 
doing business of $20,000 a year and increasing; 7 
bindery, ruling and other 

poor health of manager 





San Francisco printing-house; 


Large 
contracts; correspondence 


yearly 





A CARD INDEX SYSTEM as applied to printing-office management; 
simple, accurate and decidedly labor- saving; determining cost of 
2 ena ape a simple problem; our new book, “ Starting a Printing- 





ce,” gives full explanation; 92 pages, postpaid, $1.50. JACKSON 
PRINT SHOP, Waterbury, Conn. 
AMERICAN PRINTER, ey 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 


for Printers, $1. Book 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 
cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSW ALD, 25 City Hall place, New York. 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengrav ed plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Light-brown buckram, gold em- 
bossed. Revised edition, $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS. By Lee A. Riley. Just what 
its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMB OSSING Written by P. J. Lawlor 

and published under the name, ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy.’ We have 
had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for mak- 
ing dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also 
for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools, and a 
diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the press. 75 


cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK — A manual hd nani for printing pressmen and press- 
room apprentices. sy William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. New and enlarged edition, 




















containing much valuable information not in previous editions. Full 
cloth; 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 


Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based’ on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, 
together with the position of the most frequently used keys on the 
Linotype in their relation to the fingers. 10 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estima- 
tion of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropriate. 
The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. 
The illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. 
Size of book, 734 by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination white and 
purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india ooze 
leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, 
lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except the 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 








AT SEATTLE — First-class printing-plant and bindery, now in opera- 
tion and clearing $350 to $450 monthly, can be ‘bought at a low 
figure on account of poor health of owner; this is a bargain. P. 
Box 1141, Seattle, Wash. 
BECAUSE OF DEATH of a working partner, $1,000 to $2,000 stock in 
a first-class printing plant, with a profitable ‘business of regular con- 
tract work, is for sale to some competent, reliable printer who can be 
superintendent of the plant at a fair salary; good town of 45,000 popula- 
tion. M 237. 


FOR SALE 








A well-equipped job printing- office in county seat town 





in central Ohio; a bargain if taken soon. M 251. 
FOR SALE — An opportunity but seldom offered — $1,250 cash; a com- 
plete weekly newspaper and job-office plant in ‘the most progressive 


town in New Mexico, electric lights, water-works, etc.; a manufacturing 
town and trade center for the best agriculture and cacchulune district 
in the Southwest; population strictly American; circulation about 600, 
climate dry and healthy, abundance of good water for agriculture and 
domestic purposes; altitude 4,500 feet; plant less than 2 years old; one 
practical man and a boy can run it; did a business last year of $2,588.20; 
office rent $10 per month; reason for selling, owner has other interests 
that require all his time. For further information address M 262. 


FOR SALE — County 
income more than half of price of plant; 





seat Republican paper and job plant; annual 
$1,500 cash, balance on 











time. Write if you can comply. M 60. 

FOR SALE — Leading republican paper in Illinois town of 2,500; well 
equipped; county work; $2,250 to quick buyer. M 1. 

FOR SALE Newspaper and job office; netted $2,700 last year; death; 
population, 5,000; price, $4,000. MRS. L. E. PIERSON, Lambert- 

ville, N. J 

FOR SALE — Up- to- ae job office in city of 50,000; a bargain. Write 
ih invoice. F 





FOR SALE OR tee for first-class printing-plant, general mer- 
chandise business; exceptional locaticn, modern fixtures throughout; 
cash sales $30,000 per year; satisfactory reasons for selling. M 275. 





FOR SALE very reasonable if taken at once, one of. the best paying 

job offices in Wisconsin, in city of 30,000, invoicing $1,800; have 
other interests demanding proprietor’s time. Write for terms if you 
mean business. M 241. 


FOR SALE — Weekly and job office; Adams hand cylinder, 9 by 14 
jobber; good reasons for selling. NEWS-HERALD, Wataga, III. 


IDAHO NEWSPAPER FOR SALE—In the famous Snake River 
Valley; a snap; cheap; easy terms. WALLIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Rexbury, Idaho. 
NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
Florida, well equipped; 
$3,000 for a well-established seven-column quarto republican weekly 
newspaper published in county seat town in Illinois, 80 miles from 
Chicago; agricultural country; population, 3,500; on two railroads and 
good surrounding towns; well equipped news and job plant; good-will 
and all assets for $3,000; one-half must be cash, balance suitable terms; 
owner engaged in other line of business. For further 
address R. W. SWIGART, Box 156, Chicago, Illinois. 


$4,000 — $500 down, balance in small monthly payments; profitable 
commercial printery; fine opportunity for hustler with small capital. 
M 270. 











OFFICE, county seat town of 5,000 in 
good legal and political patronage. M 232. 





information 








Steel Die and Copperplate Wor 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of paper with prices, prices on ‘dies, plates, 


embossing and printing in any quantity. 
charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. 


of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in 
the world in this line —capacity 200,000 impressions in ten hours. 





The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 
Portfolio 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 
7 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


COX DUPLEX WEB PRINTING-MACHINE for sale; bed 16 by 22% 
inches; prints form 12 by 20 inches; re-winds or cuts off as desired. 
— further "ieee address HENRY C. ISAACS, 10 and 12 Bleecker 


» New York 








FOR SALE—A secondhand Adams press, 26 by 39 inches inside of 

chase, in good working order; also a secondhand Acme lever paper 
cutter, cuts 32 inches; will be sold cheap. DEVINE & CO., 418 
Diamond st., Pittsburg, Pa. ‘ 


FOR SALE — 32 by 46 Cranston drum press T. D., W., rack and screw 

distribution; 40 by 60, 4-roller, 2-revolution Hoe box frame press; 
routing machine; 32-inch Modern shear cutter; 13 by 19 Universal 
press; 9 by 13 Perfected Prouty; 30-inch Leader lever paper cutter; 
28-inch Sanborn power cutter; 23-inch C. & P. paper cutter. STEVENS 
TYPE & PRESS CO., 148 High st., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — 
back perforator, 24-inch, 


FOR SALE — No. 2 Campbell litho. press, will print 28 by 42, in first- 
class condition; also hand press, size of bed 25 by 32. Write for 
particulars. GREELEY PRINTERY OF ST. LOUIS, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Two Empire as machines (8 and 10 point) com- 
lete with cases and distributors; cheap for cash, or on liberal terms. 
Address EMPIRE, Postoffice Box 1454, New York city. 


o Huber, 31 by 48 Campbell, cylinder 
presses; 50 horse-power White *& Middleton gas-engine, subject to 
inspection while running. WRIGHT & JOYS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IMPROVED BROWN & CARVER PAPER CUTTERS, _bookbinders’ 
machinery, secondhand paper cutters for sale. J. M. IVES, Western 
Agent, 321 Dearborn st., Chicago. 








One lever Rival paper-cutter, 30-inch; one Ros- 
both in good condition. M 222. 











37 by 52 Cottrell Perfector, 42 by 6 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


WANTED — Union man, competent to take charge of mechanical plant 
in newspaper office, including single web press and four Linotype 
machines; city 40,000 in middle West. M 22 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A GOOD ae ae STEREOTYPER wants steady position on morn- 
ing paper. M 58 


A-1 FOREMAN would invest $900 with services; oe reliable; take 
entire management; New England preferred. M 2 


A-1 HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER wants to make a change; _thor- 

oughly versed in all branches of photoengraving; would take fore- 
manship or superintendency of live newspaper or commercial plant; 
sober, energetic, and a hustler; salary (without foremanship or super- 
intendency) $25. M 271. 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF ANY CLASS OF EMPLOYES IN YOUR 
BUSINESS — Tue Intanp Printer is in receipt of a great many 
inquiries for situations from men in all departments of the printing 
trades. If you are in need of workmen write to The Inland Printer 
Company, 212 Monroe street, Chicago, and a blank will be sent you for 
a specification of your wants. You will be placed in communication with 
men who can meet your requirements at once. Strictly confidential. 


A FIRST-CLASS STEREOTYPER would take a position as foreman 
in the West; understands business thoroughly. F 155. 


A NO. 1 PAPER CUTTER desires steady position; can keep stock, 
understands presswork, folding-machines and general binding. M 243. 


A POSITION AS ARTIST OR CARTOONIST for daily; have outfit 
for making cuts, including routing-machine. Send for sample of 

work. M 233. 

AD.-MAN, careful, rapid, wants situation, city daily; “‘eicnlaen to take 
charge ad.-room; reliable, age 28, married. M 23 

ARTIST of 3 years’ study and technical training, ee position as 
assistant in engraving house, job office, on publication or with artist 

of ability; salary no object. M 123. 



































HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A HIGH-CLASS DISPLAY COMPOSITOR and a quick stone hand 
wanted for New York Oy K 273. 


A LINOTYPE OPERATOR, familiar with bookwork; 
man. Z 273. 


ARTISTS WANTED — Two first-class men — one for pen-and-ink and 

lettering, one for general cartoon work; good positions to the right 
men; send signed samples of work and give full details as to experience 
and — desired. NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Day- 
ton, Qhio 


CY a INDE -; PRESSMAN for half-tones; 


ce. 273; 


ELECTROTYPER — FOREMAN FINISHER, first-class mechanic, 
qualified to systematically manage medium-sized shop; must be suf- 
ficiently conversant with all branches of the trade to exact highest 
standard of workmanship from men; good position for a good man; 
give age, experience, places of past employment, salary, etc. M 178. 








only first-class 








capable taking charge city 





CARTOONIST desires position; an art school graduate and years of 

io —— as an art and caricature teacher; will submit drawings. 
264. 

CHANGE DESIRED — Young man, practical job printer and proof- 
reader, wishes connection with newspaper where will be given chance 

to show reportorial ability; union. M 192. 

COMPETENT LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, speed 4,500 per 
hour; strictly temperate, reference, union. M 274. 

COMPETENT PARTY, holding good position, will change; excellent 
reasons; especially qualified for manager’s assistant or sole manager; 

practical man. M 272. 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN First-class half-tone and colorwork; steady, 
sober, reliable, union; West preferred. M 62. 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires to change; experienced on half-tone, 
catalogue, colorwork; best references; Seattle or some coast city 

preferred. M 2. 

DO YOU WANT a printer foreman or superintendent? 
sober, reliable; 22 years’ experience; married; West 

M 217. 

DUPLEX PRESSMAN wants steady position; can furnish references, 
steady, reliable, union. M 227. 




















Competent, 
preferred. 








FIRST-CLASS ZINC ETCHER WANTED — State experience and 
salary; must be thoroughly competent; steady position. I 210. 

FRANK HATTON, late of Athlone, Ireland, wanted to write, giving 
address, to M 266. 

GOOD-SIZED PRINTING-OFFICE wants competent commercial de- 
signer; state salary wanted and furnish samples; right salary to right 

man. K 244. 

HALF-TONE ETCHER— A steady situation for a first-class man; 
give full particulars in first letter. K 188. 


HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER accustomed to ual grade work; fine 
position for first-class man; steady wor F 2 

















HELP WANTED — An up-to-date composing-room assistant foreman 
wanted by large printery. M 273. 

JOB PRINTERS — Wanted — 
state terms. M 99. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Book and job office; new Linotype; must 
be reliable and satisfactory; man with knowledge of job composition 

preferred; references. M 277. 





A good stoneman, also job compositor; 





EDITORIAL WORK TO THE TRADE — Matter written, rewritten, 
recast, displayed; catalogues, prospectuses, circulars, and advertise- 

ments prepared; will undertake any sort of editorial work worth my 

while; paste this in your address book; if a customer’s copy needs 

reblocking, write for my price on it. W. ILLIS MACGERALD, Windsor- 

Clifton Hotel, Chicago. 

EXPERIENCED STEREOTYPER wants position as foreman; will give 
best of reference; non-union. M 230. 

EXPERT PAPER CUTTER, having some knowledge of bookbinding, 
desires position; temperate, married man. M 37. 

FIRST-CLASS MAN, ) 
position as manager or superintendent; 

FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR wants to change; wide experience 
in trade journal and newspaper advertising; original and progressive. 
228. 

IF TASTY WORK, SPEED, EXECUTIVE ABILITY AND BRAINS 
have any weight in your selection of a job printer or ad.-man, write 

the undersigned; prefer Southern position on account of slight catarrhal 

trouble, but will consider offers from any State. M 245. 











of wide business and technical experience, wants 
best references. 212. 











SIMPLEX OPERATOR, night work, 8 hours, $16, 6 days. Address, 
giving record on 8-point solid, MORNING NEWS, Muskegon, Mich. 


JOB COMPOSITOR desires to change location; 20 years’  —_ocees on 
all kinds of work; up-to-date and original ideas. K 228 





WANTED — A first-class job printer, one who is capable of_ creating 
original ideas for high- grade advertising and jobwork in a first-class, 
medium-sized printing office in Kansas City. M 215. 


WANTED — Capable foreman for of the largest printing 
establishment in Cincinnati. P. O. BOX 859, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED — Experienced non-union Linotype operator; permanent 
position and best of wages. P. O. BOX 859, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED — First-class mechanical draftsman; one understands 
retouching of photos for half-tone, etc.; steady Address 
A. PINDAR CO., Box 835, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED - 
also a finisher; 
WANTED - 
sell brass type on commission. 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED — Three first-class men; half-tone operator, half-tone etcher, 

and _all- around commercial artist; must be high-class men; samples 
and references required; state wages expected in first letter. SEATTLE 
ENGRAVING COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 





pressroom 








who 
work. 





-Half-tone and line photographer, zinc etcher and router; 
must be expert workmen. M 18 





-Salesmen calling on printing and bookbinding trades to 
MISSOURI BRASS TYPE FDRY. 








JOB COMPOSITOR, first-class, all-round man, desires permanent situ- 
ation on tabular or tariff work; sober, union. I 213. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST desires chance to improve speed on keyboard; 
4 years’ experience as machinist; moderate salary to start. M 2309. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST — First-class, best references, 
SACK, 105 West Broad st., Savannah,-Ga. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST. desires 
strictly sober, union. Address M. 19 2571 
S. Denver, Colo. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST would like day situation; if you 
desire a thoroughly trustworthy, competent man, who can keep things 
in first-class shape and average 4,500 to 8,oo0 ems per hour, and are 
willing to pay for work of the highest grade, would be glad to hear 
from you; 14 years’ experience; best of references; union. M 125. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR of ability desires permanent_ situation in 
medium-sized city; practical printer, sober, reliable. F 209. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 5 years’ 
- to 3 machines; Pacific coast States preferred; 
M 238. 








union. E. 





change; _ first-class, 
Pennsylvania av., 











experience, can take charge of 1 
union, references. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires permanent position; steady and relia- 
ble. A, 240 Lake av., Dallas, Texas. 





MACHINIST- OPERATOR desires steady position; expert machinist, 
good operator; 5 years’ experience, sober and reliable. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, speed 4,000, references, union, 
sober; South or West preferred. P. M., 680 Fulton st., 


MAKE-UP AND AD.-MAN wants foremanship or assistant on met- 
ropolitan paper; now employed, but want change. [F 206. 


NO EXPERIMENTING ANY MORE — 3-color plants will be fitted 

up by a most capable and practical 3-color engraver, who had the 
foremanship for the last 7 years with the American Colortype Co., 
formerly the Osgood Colortype Co., of Chicago; all the new improve- 
ments and secrets in making 3-color plates and how to print them will 
be furnished; success will be guaranteed; I am making a business of 
fitting up 3- -color plants and -will instruct your men how to make 3-color 
plates) BERNHARD LUDWIG, 4171 3d ave., New York city. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST desires change; middle States; thoroughly 
- competent, reliable; good speed; no objection to one-machine plant. 
250. 





steady and 
Chicago, IIl. 
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WANTED — Situation as foreman on daily paper in ~~ of about 
60,000; 10 years’ experience and good references. M 223. 





WANTED — Situation as proofreader either in newspaper or jobwork; 
have read on Eastern magazines. M 276. 





WEB PRESSMAN — Temperate and competent; have had charge for 


10 years; best of references. M 253. 


YOUNG MAN, 12 years’ all-around newspaper experience, good refer- 
ences, desires management of daily or printing-plant in city of over 
5,000. K 139. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, school teacher, wants chance to learn news- 
paper work on small daily; have had some experience. M 225. 

















OPERATOR-MACHINIST desires position to gain speed; present aver- 
age 3,200; operating only preferred, but would like to act as assistant 
machinist under good man; union. M 231. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





PERFORATOR — Secondhand, foot-power, round-hole perforator; must 
do good work as new. Send description and cash price. REPUBLI- 
CAN, Benton, Ill. : 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, 15 years’ experience, wants to buy working 
interest in live Republican country weekly; best of references. M 249. 








WANTED — Set of specimens in millinery ad. contest No. 11, in news- 
paper department; name price. B. F. HARB, Anderson, Ind. 





OPERATOR-MACHINIST, 7 years’ experience, 5,000 nonpareil, union, 
married, don’t drink, wants situation in California coast town; 
references. M 93. 


OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME LINOTYPIST WANTED by experi- 
enced compositor; willing to accept small wages while learning, and 
oe | aca to foreman or person able to place me in position. 
M 76. 
POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT in an engraving or publishing 
house by a practical photoengraver experienced in handling strictly 
high-grade half-tone and colorwork; up-to-date, good executive ability 
and thoroughly reliable. M 182. 


PRACTICAL JOB PRINTER, 

printer, and experienced newspaper man with 
executive ability, wants position in West as manager, 
mechanical position. K 245. 











ad.-setter and all-round mechanical 
hustle, brains and 
or will accept 





PRESSMAN — Able and ambitious young man, capable taking charge 
first-class pressroom; east of Chicago preferred; union. M 2509. 





PRESSMAN — An all-around pressman, especially good on fine half- 

tone work, would like to take charge of pressroom for a firm that 
desires to improve quality of their presswork; good reasons for wishing 
to make a change; strictly sober; state size of pressroom and kind of 
work. M 136. 





PRESSMAN, 


cylinder and job, 3 years foreman at present location; 
a trial is all I ask. 


M 257. 


PRESSMAN, experienced in all branches, at present employed, seeks 
position as working foreman in medium-sized office; union. M 126. 








PRINTER, thoroughly experienced in advertising specialty and sign 
_ business, wants position with good company wishing to take up this 
line; will invest some money with right party. M 87. 


PROOFREADER, practical, desires position - newspaper, 
tariff work; sober and industrious; union. F 213. 


RELIABLE, all-around newspaper young man, 
desires business management of progressive, printing-plant; 

employed. M 139. 

RULER, FORWARDER 


steady, reliable, 31 years old, married; 
references; experienced foreman. M 254. 





book or 





excellent references, 
is now 





AND FINISHER —15 years’ experience, 
South or West preferred; 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class web pressman, to take charge; 
had charge of Boston Journal for 11 years; 20 years’ experience; 
sober and reliable. PETER SPLITHOFF, Box 3641, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED — First-class half-tone etcher, well posted in 
all branches of business; can give good references. M 229. 








SUPERINTENDENT, at present holding a first-class position, desires a 
similar place with large concern; thoroughly competent manager. 
212. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Thorough practical printer, 23 

years’ experience—12 years as foreman and _ superintendent — 
desires change; accustomed to large plant; strictly temperate; satisfactory 
references. P. O. Box 2190, Boston, Mass. 


THOROUGH LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires situation; 
4 years’ experience; best of references; reliable. M 236. 


THREE-COLOR MAN desires permanent position; practical and expe- 
rienced. M 258. 


WANTED — A position by a first-class platen and cylinder pressman. 
WALTER CAVELL, 53 South Sherman st., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


WANTED — A reliable, energetic book and job foreman, with years of 

experience in large offices (10 years in one and 7 in present), 
desires a similar position west of the Rocky mountains — California 
preferred; good judge of stock, estimates close and correctly, under- 
stands printing machinery; recommendations from past and present 
employers. M 261. 


WANTED — Bookbinder, 18 years’ 
finisher, wants position. F 121. 
WANTED — Position as business manager, advertising manager or 
circulator of small city daily; best references. F 111. 
WANTED — Position by a young man of 26, as manager or assistant 
of a printing and binding establishment; 9 years’ experience; for 5 
years charge of bindery and stockroom. M 252. 


WANTED — Position by good all-around photoengraver; 
preferable. M 242. 




















experience, ruler, forwarder and 











small plant 





W. oe XXVI of THe INLAND PrinTER, unbound; will 
hange current subscription for them; must be in good condition. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





PREPARED STEREOTYPE PAPER, ready for use, pro- 
each matrix casts a great number of sharp 
Plainfield, N. J 


A BEST 
duces deep matrices, and 
plates. Manufacturer, F. SCHREINER, 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type and costs no more than papier-maché. Also two engraving methods 
costing only $2.50, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. New stereo half-tone 
engraving method, no photowork, for $1. Come and see me if you can; 
if not, send postage for literature and samples) HENRY KAHRS, 240 
East Thirty-third st., New York. 


A ZINC ETCHING OUTFIT — Neatly packed in box, with full instruc- 
tions, very simple method. Postpaid for $1. SIMPLEX CUT CO., 

Versailles, Conn. 

ANY BODY ‘CAN ‘MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 

and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of 

process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circu- 

lars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 

being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
— machine. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
> IV 

















FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger-paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INL: AND PRINTER COMPANY. 


JOB-PRINTING OFFICES — Use the Perfection Removable Bank and 

Counter Check binder; no gumming, no springs; sell one printer 
in a town. Write for particulars. SHUMATE, manufacturing sta- 
tioner, Lebanon, Ind. 








OVERLAY KNIFE — This knife has been subjected to a careful test 

for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of 
paper very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- 
facture, and is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to 
present-day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle and 
is of uniform temper throughout. As the blade wears, cut away the 
covering as required. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


for PADDING, PASTING, BINDING, LABELING, 
etc., sold by us, are the best and cheapest. Circylar 
and Price list on request. 


CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








ILLUSTRATIONS Our cut catalogue (fifth edition) rep- 

resents the best collection of haltf-tone 
and line cuts for advertising and illustrating purposes in the 
world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete cata- 
logue, 50 cents (refunded). 


SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 





FOR SALE In Chicago, a live, growing 

Stationery and Printing business. 
Well located, reasonable rent on long lease, doing business of from $5,000 to 
$7,000 per month among the best paying trade in Chicago. Fine stock of 
stationery, good equipment of printing and binding machinery, modern, new 
and complete. One of the owners, along in years, wants to retire and the 
other wants to go into another line of business. Splendid opportunity for one 
or more young men acquainted with the different branches of the business. 
We guarantee this proposition to be bona fide and to stand the most thorough 
investigation. Only those having not less than $25,000 ready cash, and who 
mean business, need answer. To such we will give full information as to loca- 
tion, plant, amount of business, profits during the last five years, and any other 


information desired. CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY, 346 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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PicTveEes 
HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


$ Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 

















are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar. ) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6G CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


i i i i i i i a th i i th a a a, a a a en 


6@20 22 8220828 8282200808228 2227 


BEST BRASS TYPE 


POINT BODIES Send for Catalogue 
STEVENS TYPE & PRESS CO., 148 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Just as Easy 


to buy a gas engine with a record, and far 
more economical. 


ld Gas and Gasoline {® 

S ENGINES ‘J 

have stood the test of use. They havebeen # 

brought to their present high standard bya 

lifetime of study and practical experience. 

An average of three- -quarters of a cent an 

hour per H.-P. is all it costs to run one. ” 

Stationary Engines, 1 to 50 H.-P.; Portable Engines, 4%, 8 and 12 H.- P. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 230 River St., Lansing, Mich. 








Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 





? How Is Your Padding ? 


If it is not satisfactory, we can help you. Our Padding 
Glue has’ solved the question for hundreds. Write for 








— == sample and: price. ————= 

ROBERT R BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St., NEW YO YORK 
for the Trade 

We have put ina ee rs | 


“ROUGHING” 
Machine, and should be please 


to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application, Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


GRAPHITE « Nene 


MACHINES 
It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Printers and ,ptationers SST EE See SNe. 
a Ha or and demand increasing. 
RUBBER STAMPS $25.00 up. 


Complete outfits from 
Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





OLDING BOX Gluing Machines, SUIT BOX Creasing Machines, 
PARAFFINE COATING Machines are among our specialties. 
We manufacture a COMPLETE LINE of Modern Machinery. 
147 South Clinton St. 


Chiao tit” ~© WILSON PaPerR Box MAcuiINnerRy Co. 
LIONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
New York. Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. 





66-68 Duane St., 


afi: Imported Papers. 


Grade 
|| Artificial Parchment and Vel- 


Japan Vellum, 
English Covers. French Japan, lum, Chinese Papers, different 
styles and colors. 


Wood Papers, various colors. | | 


rani Press Clippings 


upon any subject desired. A stamp will bring a book- 


let telling all about it. 


To the wide-awake publisher who puts us on his exchange list we 
will credit all items clipped, and furnish special 
clippings as he may request. 


Consolidated Press Clippings Co. 
100 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


French and 











> 
» 


PPB LAL LP AP POL 


) 
> 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 
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OWN QURANT 0 E A 
Se. MILWAUKEE.WIS reason for it—the quality 


will be remembered long after the price is forgotten 


For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 


= Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 
LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


2732275:277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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FOTTRELL 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. {235 pare rose. Chicago 
















FOR 48 YEARS THE LEADING PRINTING PRESS 
OF AMERICA. 





One of the New Series, High Speed, Two Revolution 
Presses—the latest product of the Cottrell shops at 
Westerly, R. I. Speed limited only by the capacity of 

the feeder. This machine has every important 
improvement in printing machinery and fairly 
represents the highest attainment to date. 


From new patterns throughout. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 








Latham’s Monitor 
Wire-Stitching Machines 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF WIRE STITCHERS 
IN THE WORLD 





HE accompanying cut shows 
Latham’s No. 1 20th Century 
Monitor Wire-Stitching Machine 
with motor attached by continuous gear. 
The driving pinion on motor shaft is 
made of rawhide, runs noiseless, very 
durable. This method of driving-power 
is being adopted by many of the leading 
‘‘up-to-date’’ firms. We equip any of 
our Monitor machines with motors when 
desired. 








MONITOR STITCHERS BUILT IN TEN 
SIZES AND STYLES. 


No. ooo 2oth Century, capacity 34-inch to 2 inches. 
00 aD ‘¢ 2 sheets to 13% ‘‘ 
° ds ae XY-inch to 1% ‘ 
I oe ‘* 2 sheetsto % ‘‘ 
1% cc ay 2 ‘ 
1% “ec “ce 
2 Roll Feed 
2% 


3 “oe 
{ Direct ste 
Foot Power 








We manufacture a full line of machinery 
for Bookbinders’ use and can furnish com- 
plete outfits upon short notice. 

We sell the best Steel Wire drawn through our own dies and guarantee every spool. 
Rebuilt machines of various kinds on hand at bargain prices. 

May we send you details? May we quote you our prices and terms ? 

May we send you our General Catalogue Lists ? 








LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 
195-192 S. Canal Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK STORE—8 Reape STREET. 
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The popularity of this little machine is shown in the 
fact that the American Type Founders Co. 
have just placed an order 


for 500 


which is the second within a year 








The 


Standard Type-high 
Numbering Machine 
of the World 








Bates Model No. 


Absolutely Accurate. Fully Guaranteed. 


2/ 














Immediate deliveries. No delays. 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


American Type Founders Co, All Branches 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler All Branches 
Inland Type Foundry All Branches 
Golding & Company - All Branches 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
All Branches 
Keystone Type Foundry 
The J. L. Morrison Co. and All Dealers 


The Bates Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
346 Broadway, New York 
U.S.A. 


— For Numbering 


Model No. 29 Cash Sale Books 


NO s gS $10.00 less 5% 


Facsimile impression Extra 2% 10 days 
One to fifty, repeating automatically 


Model No. 3 





} iy For Numbering 
Pawn Tickets, Bag- 
age and Bicycle 
“hecks. Success- 
fully operated on 
any platen or cylin- 
= : der press. 
Facsimile impression 
Any size of figures, % to 1 inch. 





BRANCHES: Manchester, Eng., 2 Cooper St. 
Brussels, 14 Rue des Hirondelles 
London, Berlin, 

n 


AGENCIES: 1 
Vienna, 


Paris, 
Hamburg, il 


Mila 


Works, 706-708-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, U.S. A. 








NO 12345 


Facsimile impression 


New 
Model 
No. 27 


View showing 

parts detached for 

cleansing—time, 
one minute. 


Price, $14.00 umn 
less5%, ' = 


extra 2%, 10 days 


Ten Thousand 
now in use 


























Ot ad 
wns, 
- es ao al 








Ge pete 


te Kramer Web 

















With the Kramer 


= Web. 





v 
Me lege. No kick co 


nw 


We It takes away the kicker. 


Hundreds of testimonials like this. 


KRAMER WEB CO., Bourse, Phila. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
General Selling Agents 

















Toronto Type Foundry Co. 
Selling Agents for Canada 
J.P. MORRIS, 
721 Park Row Building, New York 
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; DON’T SEND YOUR WORK OUT TO BE NUMBERED 


YOU CAN DO IT QUICKER AND AT THE SAME TIME YOU PRINT BY USING A 





Type-High Numbering Machine 


wt WETTER 


: O£.8Y. 
"WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
~. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YOR: 


WETTER MACHINES 

Can be “ locked up ”’ with type to work on any platen 
or cylinder press. 

Changes automatically at each impression. 

The body of the machine is made of Tough Brass. 

All working parts are of steel and hardened. 

Non-breaking Springs. 

Constructed on principles that insure durability. 

Composed of few parts. 

Requires no auxiliary attachments. 

Can be used with or without ‘ No.”’ 
figures. 

The Slide on which the word “ No.” is engraved can 
be removed and one with any Letter, Word, Star, 
or other character substituted —the change being 
made by pressing a spring that holds it — without 
* unlocking ”’ the form — takes only a moment. A 


slide to precede 


5-Wheel, Style J, ‘“‘ Improved Wetter,” 
to number consecutively from 1 to 99999 
and print figures as shown below. 


Ne 12345 


6-Wheel, Style J, ‘‘ Improved Wetter,” 
to number consecutively from 1 to 999999 
and print figures as shown below. 


Ne 123456 00h 


5-Wheel, Style K, ‘‘ Improved Wetter,” 
to number consecutively from 1 to 99999 
and print figures as shown below. 


Ne 12345 rash 


PRICE 
$12.35 NET 


$12.35 NET 


$15.00 NET 


The only Typographic Numbering Machine that can be successfully worked on 
a cylinder or platen press to NUMBER and PRINT at ONE IMPRESSION 


6-Wheel, Style K, “‘ Improved Wetter,” 
to number consecutively from 1 to 999999 
and print figures as shown below. 


N2 123456 s2s0% 


$15.00 Net 

5-Wheel, Style L, ‘“ Improved Wetter,” 

to number consecutively from 1 to 99999 
and print figures as shown below. 


N2 12345 swe" 


$15.88 NET 

6-Wheel, Style L, “ Improved Wetter,” 

to number consecutively from 1 to 999999 
and print figures as shown below. 


N2 125456 seer 


In addition to the figures shown, we have over one hundred styles, so that we are in a position 


I to furnish promptly almost anything needed. We make the styles of figures herewith shown in 
All Wetter machines are guaranteed. any size required up to one (1) inch deep. Figures furnished to match any type face. 
— 331-341 ——- 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO.. ciaccon avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 


CABLE AppRESS —' WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Code used, A B C—5th Edition. 


A Rare 
Business 
Chance 


positive advantage over all other machines. 





One of the oldest and largest Printing, Publishing and 
Book Binding plants in DENVER, COLO., is offered for 
The present proprietors for personal and family reasons 
wish to retire and will offer a splendid bargain. Business has 
been running many years and is very prosperous. Plant is 
equipped with best modern machinery and has one of the 
finest locations in the city. Purchaser will have to command 
at least $15,000 cash and deal with owners direct. This is 
genuine, and full investigation courted. Address, 


CarE THE INLAND PRINTER. 


sale. 





New Edition of “PRESSWORK” Now Ready! 


‘‘PRESSWORK,”’ by William J. Kelly, is the only complete and authentic work on this subject 
ever published. The book is a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom apprentices— 
a comprehensive treatise on presswork, reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected and added to by the author. Its chapters include : 
At Hand Press—Making Ready—Methods of Applying Underlays—Underlaying Small and Large 
Sections—The Cut-out Underlay—Preliminaries to Overlaying—Packing the Cylinder—Modifications 
in Hard Packing—Amending the Make-up of Tympans—Tympan for Quick Jobwork—Tympans for 
Newspaper Work—Overlaying—Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays—Opinions on Overlaying 
Compared—Summary of Useful Hints—Inks. The new edition contains Forms of Imposition and an 
Addenda—‘‘Little Grains of Knowledge’’— worth more than the price of the book. :: :: :: 3: 


Full Cloth, 140 pages, $1.50 postpaid. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, 


116 Nassau Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Henry Trrritt & Company, 118-120 Olive 
street, St. Louis.— Wholesale dealers in fine 
imported calendars. We carry a heavy 
stock of the better grade of calendars only. 
Importing our own goods direct and in large 
editions, enables us to make special trade 
requirements. Correspondence solicited from 
paper companies, jobbers and printers. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 


town, N. 


AIR BRUSH. 


TuHayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

Crescent Emposstinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “ Embossed Folders.” 


Butter, J. 


BIG-TYPE PRINTERS TO THE TRADE. 


Buck, C. H. & Co., 300 Washington st., 
Boston. Price-list on application. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hicxox, W. O., ManuracturinG Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


unten, Gro. E. & Co., a Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 
Tuomas GarnarR & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 
Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 
BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers_ Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Missourt Brass-Type Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent EmsossinG Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 


Taser-CHANEY Company, LaPorte, Indiana.— 
Manufacturers of calendars for the printing 
trade. Large line of artistic copyright sub- 
jects. Write for samples and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L. Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION _—_ Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Cotutins, A. MANuFAcTURING Co., 527 
Arch st., Philzdelpane Pa, 


6-9 





CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SuHeparD, Tue H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe st., 
hicago. Write for estimates. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoxe Encravine Prate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Prepared Charcoal. 


ATLANTIC Carson Works. 
Broadway, Brooklyn, 


E. goth st. and E. 
N. ¥ 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTEep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL _AND_ Copper Prate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


CHARLES, 140 West enone. 


WaAGENFORR, 
High-grade work. 


New York city. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincter, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “Orp Rerrasre” St. Louris Exec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Dracn, Cuas, A., Evectrotype Co., cor. Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereo- 
typers. 

Fiower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, ,New 
ork city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 
wee EectrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 

York. Electrotyping. and stereotyping. 

Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West 

Chicago. Electrotyping and 

Also large variety miscella- 


KELLoce, 
dams sst., 

stereotyping. 
neous cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 34-36 Cooper sq., New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowett, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wurrtcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 

F. Weset Mre. Co., 82_Fulton st., New York; 
10 Dearborn st., Chicago; 15 Tudor st., 
ondon, E. C. Complete line of most ad- 

vanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 





ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WesTERN Smettinc & RerininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, New Pe 
sey. Folders for Announcements. r 
Societies and all special 


Lodges, 
Write for samples. 


grams, 0 
Large line. 


occasions. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Emsosstne Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freunp, Wa., & Sons, est. i. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 tate street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS —COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Unitep States EnvELope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick ee 
best values. Order of U. a A 
field, Mass., or any of its ideale 


IONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
orcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 


onn 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


ETCHING ZINC— GROUND AND 
‘POLISHED. 


American STEEL & Copper Puate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 


Green ares Company, Tue, Cincinnati, 
eo 382 Broadway, New ork; 224-228 
abash —“—S Chicago; 91-93 Federal st., 


Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E 


FOIL. 


Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
ew York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 12 Pearl st. 
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GLAZED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pririz, ALEx., & Sons, Ltp., 33 Rose st., New 
j rk. “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 

SmitH & McLaurin, Lot., 


150 Nassau st. 
New York. Non-curling “ ’ 


Renowned.” 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Autt & Wisorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
Ross, Rogers & McCutcueon (Gray’s Ferry 
Printing Ink Works), manufacturers of 
printing-inks. 196-198 South Clark st., 
hicago. 
Star Printinc Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 
THALMANN PrintinG Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 
Utitmann & Puivrott Mrc. Co., THe, office 
=< works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, 
io. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinGc Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


Apams, W. 
Detroit. 
sition. 


R., & Co., 35 W. Congress st., 
The Ledgerette. Send for propo- 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


LancuaGces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. Slugs, plates. 

Rooney & Orten Pre. Co., 114-120 W. 30th st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Kettocc, A. N., Newspaprer Co., 


73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Bratcurorp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 
Great WESTERN SMELTING & ReFInING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
— and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, 
0. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMBOSSING PRESS. 


Chi- 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., 
H. Sanborn & Sons. 


cago. Formerly Geo. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Gors LirnocrarutnG Co., 158-174 Adams st., 
icago. Established 1879. Color and 
commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and 
check blanks. Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Matt Prate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurtsut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
New York office, 399 Broadway. 





MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The 
Special Agency of the Trade made up of 
the Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, Pub- 
lishing and kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Bratcurorp, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates ManuracturinG Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. Sole manufacturers of Bates AND 
Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm 
of similar name. Remember, our address is 
83 Chambers street, New York; Chicago, 
144 Wabash avenue; Factory, Orange, N. 
i: 3 -—% Eng., 34 Queen st., Cheapside, 

C. 1 first-class stationers and rubber- 
ac cauemanee sell these machines. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. 


Chi- 
Sanborn & Sons. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES. 

AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 

Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 

Morcans & Witcox Mere. 
New York. 

Sanzorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., 
cago. Formerly Geo. ‘H. 


Co;, 


Chi- 
Sanborn & Sons. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
BraDNER SmitH & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Curicaco Paper Co., 273-377 Monroe street, 
nee Headquarters for printers’ sup- 
plies 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


E.uiot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


East Hartrorp Mrc. Co., Burnside, Conn. 
High-grade writings, bonds, ledgers, wed- 
dings. Write us in regard to specialties. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unirep States EnveLope Company, Springfield, 
fass. A full line of papeteries made at 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Wenaiiee, Mass. 


PERFORATING, PUNCHING AND EYE- 
LETTING MACHINES. 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 
cago. Formerly Geo. H 


ackson boul., Chi- 
anborn & Sons. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
Biromcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 
FranKLIN Encravinc & Exectrotypine Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Ke.ttey, S. J., EncGravinc Co., Binghamton, 
.  Half-tone, line, wood engravers, 
electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 
building, Detroit, Mich. 
Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 

line and wax engravers. 
SANDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


Evening News 
Half-tone 


Elec- 


Middletown, 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 
F. Weset Mre. Co., 


York; 310 Dearborn st., 
plete outfits a specialty. 


New 


82 Fulton street, 
Com- 


Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wotre, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3- 
color process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 
Ketroce, A. N., 


Adanis street, Chicago. 
engravers. 


NewspPaPER Co., 73 West 
Half-tone and line 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Puorocurom Co., THE, | 
Photochrom and Phostint, 


sole publishers of 
Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


POSTER PRINTERS TO THE TRADE. 


Buck, C. H., & Co., 300 Washington st., 
Boston. Price-list on application. 


PRESSES. 


Duprex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Print1nG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
and avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers 
newspaper perfecting presses and special 
rotary printing machinery. 

Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. 
Manufacturers of printing presses and mate- 
rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 
chinery. Chicago office, 258 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES— CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Kersey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Model Job Presses, parts and repairs, furnished 
promptly by the Roserr W. Tunis Mee. 
‘0., 708 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, mak- 
ers of the celebrated Model press, and ex- 
clusive owners of all patterns, tools and 
fixtures. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Cars Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


AmeErRIcAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


Brower-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 
tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


AMERICAN TyPE FounpErs Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
310 Dearborn ‘st, Chicago. Specialties: 
Brass and steel rules, galleys, electric- 
welded chases, mahogany and iron stereo- 
type blocks, composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, 
rule and lead cutters, self-inking proof. 
presses, saw tables. 

Hartnett, R. W., Company, 52-54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 
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PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. 
secondhand machinery. Sell 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


337 Main street, Cin- 
Large stock 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morecans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- 


phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 


a og BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl street, 
New York. Also padding glue. 


Cutcaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernuarp, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Goprrey & Co., Printers’ rollers and roller 
composition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 
1865. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Hart & ZuGELDER, Rochester, N. Y. Also 
Flexible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 


Witp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. _ See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 


Barnhart’s | 





SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


CampsELL, NEIL, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


scoring rule. 
STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BiatcuForp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
icago. 


| Great WesTERN Smettinc & Rerininc Co., 


173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap AnD Metat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crookk, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


SmitH & McLaurin, Ltp., 150 Nassau st., 
New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States EnveLope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five . distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION, 


LanGuaGces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Also brass 





TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BraNcHES — Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas Cit Denver, Port- 
land, Spokane, Wash.; Te Angeles, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, B. C. Spectat 
Deaters — Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ Sup- 
ply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co.; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. McCoy, Phenix Place, 
Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

CrescENT Type Founpry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ 
supplies. 190-192 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. 

INLAND Type Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Inventors of Standard Line 
Unit Set Type. 

Newton Copper-Factnc Type Co., 49-51 Frank- 
fort st., New York. Established 1851. 


WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., vA Fe Sot, Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. Sanborn & Sons. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN TYPE FounpERS Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

Empire Woop Type Co., 79 Centre st., New 
York. Manufacturers enameled and plain- 
faced wood type and general wood goods 
for printers’ use. Write for catalogue. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern sens and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 





BURTON’S Well-known Specialties 





A. G. BURTON’S SON, 42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E. C. FULLER & CO., 28 READE STREET, NEw YorK, SOLE EASTERN AGENTS FOR PERFORATOR. 
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“THE WHITE” 




















The Best Paper Cutter ver Produced 


(AUTOMATIC CLAMP, FOOT CLAMP AND HAND CLAMP) 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine on the 
market. Automatic clamp is strictly automatic, no friction or weights. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


cHICAGO FE, C, FULLER CO,  NEWyorK 
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ECONOMIC 


Automatic Paper-Feeding Machines 





The above cut shows the ‘‘Economic’’ Feeder as attached to nineteen stop-cylinder front-delivery 
printing presses at Ladies’ Home Journal office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VER two thousand “Economic” Feeders in daily use attached to printing presses, folding 
machines and ruling machines. Can be attached to any make or style of cylinder printing 
press and will give an increase in production over hand-feeding of from ten to twenty-five 

per cent, according to speed of the press, without increasing the speed. Absolute register, saving in 
wastage of paper and the convenience of having a feeder always ready, are advantages a printer will 
appreciate. All press-feeding machines are equipped with simple automatic devices for stopping 
or tripping the press, detecting two sheets, preventing imperfect register or damage to plates. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


CHICAGO FC. FULLER CO. NEWYORK 
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BRIGHT & CLEAN-CUT - 
Qualities always found in 


- BECK DLATE 


Made only by 
BECK ~ PHILA. 
















































































| WRITING PAPERS | No Dark-Room 
_ LINENS BONDS | 
LEDGER BLOTTING | Is required in any part 
BOOK COATED | of the work if you make 
COVER PAPERS | pictures in the 
CARDBOARD | 
RULED HEADINGS | KOD AK 
bebe ho ha be misstoie ey. See 
; Lithographing and kindred trades. to show the Kodak De- 
Prices Convincingly Low 





veloping Machine. 


Samples and quotations upon request. 


Union Card gSend 10,cents in 


Kodak ee Eastman Kodak Co. 


ontaining 


pr ruc tio ms _ fro om. 
& Paper Co Sig Masterton NT, 
a ee ‘in our rec ent 


$4,000 Competition, 


27 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


APEX Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for'Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 






























Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for See" 
- Noo re rac ee “of 3 printing backward without stopping the press; also, machinesfor Harris (@ ‘eat 
=) A CEC re Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. PROTECTED, ) 
, a a | 
P \ GOGGY We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, ENT, { 
a, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have Pe ITLE | 
manne Se produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of  Gungane€C® 


NCILWKS 
oe wassat y ST. goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the best, NEW YORK. 4 
nae Gah 271900 without exception. References and prices on application. \__ 


sue vexaine Tene New York Stencil Works, WhwYorx city 





Made entirely from Steel and 
fully automatic. 
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The AMERICAN P.D. Composition Roller Washing Machine 


CLEANS ALL CYLINDER PRESS ROLLERS FROM 1% TO 4% INCHES DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH. 
CLEANS GORDON, UNIVERSAL, HARRIS AND ALL JOBBING ROLLERS. 











CLEANING IS PERFORMED AS FAST AS YOU CAN FEED AND REMOVE THE ROLLERS. ¥ 
— Clean Hands, 


i af (== | 
| Clean Aprons. 


a ye met Ae Bapaa ae 







SOFTEST ROLLER 
‘CANNOT BE INJURED 






TWO GALLONS OF SOLVENT 
WILL USUALLY SUPPLY 


MACHINE FOR THIRTY = 
| THE AMERICA 
. N P.D. 
DAYS PRINTERS ROLLER WASHING Macc CO. 
PATENTED, a "ct a en 


(ARMA 
REW YORK WELD & STURTEVANT 
ELLING AGENTS 





Be.” = jee C 
J a oe ; ue 
. q = o i 9 : 
g. ‘ s 
é . a 
“ J al 
; Will Clean and Grain a 66-inch Roller in Returns all the turpentine for continual 
$ 2 to 4 minutes. use except what evaporates. 
Waste in Graining hardly perceptible. Each color of waste turpentine separated 
: so as to charge the roller being cleaned 
“ Washes, Grains and Scrapes the Surface. with its next color. 


of Rollers true to gauge. 
Size 14 inches by eleven feet—can set 
Adapted to every length and diameter com-, against wall back of presses. 
mon to U. S. Or foreign market. 
Adapted to belt or motor power. 
Insurance bettered by absence of saturated 
rags and paper. 


Printers’ Rotter WasuHinc Macuine Co. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE & MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
WELD & STURTEVANT, 8 BOUVERIE STREET, E. C., LONDON. 


12 READE STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., LtD., 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 70-72 YORK STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Th Jones 
Gordon 


THE BEST JOB PRESS 
IN THE WORLD 


—_—————- HAS 
Distributing Ink Fountain, 
Ink Roller Throw-off, 
Self-locking Chase Hook, 
and other improvements. 







Jones Gordon 


The Jones Gordon Press Works, Palmyra, N. Y. 





everlastingly glad for my decision. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Lightning Jobber 


The Best Low-Priced 
Job Press in the World 


What a Recent Purchaser says of it: 


Gentlemen,—* * * As to the press I have nothing but the highest praise for it. When we got lubricator 
worked thoroughly into all the moving parts it commenced to run like a sewing machine, and has run 
smoothly, easily and noiselessly every day. 
since I put on an eighth-sheet with three wood lines in it. 
on the impression and it carried the form without the slightest creaking or jar. I have been considera 
surprised at the speed at which it will run. I had thought that one thousand an hour with the treadle would 
be the maximum, but have turned out stationery at a speed of from 1,200 to 1,500 ever since I put it in. I 
never saw a Lightnin 
given in your pamph 


CoBDEN, ONT., June 2, 1902. 


* * * T find it meets every claim made for it. A couple of days 
I was a little afraid at first of straining it, but = 
ly 


Jobber till mine reached here. I wrote to some of its users whose testimonials are 


fet and received the very highest recommendations regarding the Lightning Jobber. 


It took a good many evenings to decide to purchase one, but I did, and now from all appearances, I will be 
F. B. ELLIOTT. 


e Yours sincerely, 
Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 

















The I da ] 
FOR om 
SALE P a p e r 
* IC 
vl utter 
Has Ti d Lab 
DEALERS duds Seven << \9 
other cutter. ” 








Ideal Cutter 


(Successors to The John M. Jones Co.) 

















ACME 
BINDER 
4 % No. 6 
















a A 


VAY 















Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 
























ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. Lc. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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~ Dexter Folders and Feeders 


> DREN E RE 














THE DEXTER JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER 
WITH DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDER ATTACHED. 








Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


S © EE A G EN YT § 


Groat Bias and Barepe DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


T.W. & C.B. SHerinan, London, Eng. 





Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto Main OfFICE AND Factory, PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
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Do You Imitate 
Typewriting ? 








Ink, Trial Pound .. .. $3.00 
Ribbons. .. .. Each, 1.00 
1 Per dozen, 9.00 


for sample of regular work. 


New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
London, Toronto 


If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and 
Typewriter Ribbons to match. The Blue Record 
Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect 


match being obtained with Blue Record Ribbons. Send 








A. P. LITTLE 


MANUFACTURER 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Brehmer Wire 
Stitchers 


Are made in more than thirty- 
six different sizes and styles. 


Over 25,000 in use 


PRICES 
No. 59 Heaviest work - $400 
No. 58 Bookbinders’ work 275 
No. 33 Printers’ work - 150 
Large variety of styles. 

























Their durable 
construction 
is the excuse 

for their great 

popularity 


Brehmer 
Stitchers sold 
than all other 

makes 
combined 


Brehmer Stitchers for Calendars, Pamphlets, Booklets, Baby 
Stitch for Booklets. etc., Advertising Novelties, Heavy Books, 
Telephone Books, Box Corners, Fan Handles, Shoe Gussets, etc. 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd. 


609 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Machine Shop, 604 to 610 Ranstead Street. 


[here are more 


Send for Our New Book of 


Samples of Specialties in 


Cover Papers 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 





Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, 
in 21x33, 60 and 80 lb. These papers are 
made only by ourselves and show very attrac- 
tive two-color effects, making them unique 
for Advertising Announcements, Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar uses. 








Our Other Specialties are 


Vellum and Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21x 33, 60 and 80 |b. 


Onion SKin Bond 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap. 


Half-tone Writing 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x28. 

















KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


























F so, you should look into 








Are Mou Interested 
IN 


our offer of supplying you 





Copperplate 


Steel Die 
En graving Embossing ? sets, so arranged-that you can 





with our various sample 


quote a positive price on the usual 








e 











demands of Society Invitations, 


Cards and Stationery, also on Commercial Embossed Letter-heads, etc. You don’t have to tell 
your customer to come back in a few days, allowing you time to write for information, also 
giving time for your customer to job around. 


How to get them and more information for the asking. 


WM. FREUND ®@ SONS eSTAnsiKD 


174-126 State Street, Chicago 





















k 

= 
3 
; 
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“MICRO-GROUND” 



































































Se IKNIVES | sin 
Size, : Alike 
Finish, — SEE 
Material £ Overlay 
and ae ' and 
Warrant Pressmen’s 
Always Knives a 
Identical Specialty 
Established See our 
1830 October ad. 
WRITE 
L.COES & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
STATION B, WORCESTER, MASS. 
All Automatic All Autogauge 
with MEGILL’S twith MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC PLATEN GUIDES 
tas” REGISTER By yicvort = GAUGE PINS 
ew GAUGE =< GAauGcES 








STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY® wait we: WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 








The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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Iuland Printer Ceehnical School 








operation, with a full complement of pupils. 
of machines upon graduating. 


and care for the machine he undertakes to learn. 
The average time of instruction is six weeks. 








MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH 
The Machine Composition Branch of The Inland Printer Technical School is now in successful 
Each student is given personal instruction and training, enabling him to take charge of a plant 


No student will be graduated without passing a rigid examination as to his fitness to install 


The fees for instruction are $60 for the six weeks’ course. 

Applicants should wait until advised that a vacancy exists before coming to Chicago. 

While essentially a school for printers wishing to become OPERATOR-MACHINISTS, 
those wishing to learn operating or mechanism alone can have a term of uninterrupted practice of 
eight hours a day on the keyboard, or attend only the classes in mechanism. 

The classes are under the direction of Mr. John S. Thompson, whose writings on the subject 
of machine composition are familiar to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

None but union printers, or apprentices in the last six weeks of their apprenticeship with a cer- 
tificate from their local union, will be accepted as pupils. 

Day and night classes are instructed. The day classes are held from 7:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. The 
night class in operating is held from 4 P.M. to 12 P.M. 


For further particulars, address A. H. McQUILKIN, General Manager, 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 































There is not a 
CAM 


on the press 

























Have increased facilities and can ship promptly. 











“Perfected Prouty 


Job Printing Presses 
ARE THE BEST. They are guaranteed 


to the purchaser. 

For an up-to-date job printing press, for 
all kinds of work and for speed, easy feeding, 
strength, perfect ink distribution, buy the 


“PERFECTED PROUTY.” 
= MANUFACTURED ONLY BY == 


Boston Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
176 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 








FOR SALE BY 


HADWEN-SWAIN MFG. CO., - - - - - - San Francisco, Cal. 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., «+ +.- = - “. + + Philadelphia, Pa. 
BROWER-WANNER CO., - - - - - - --- - Chicago, Ill. 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDERS CO., - - - Toronto, Canada. 
DES MOINES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE, - Des Moines, Iowa. 





McMATH ADVERTISING CO., - - ----- - Dallas, Tex. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., - - Omaha, Neb. 
THOMAS E. KENNEDY & CO., - - - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BOSTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., - - - - - Chicago, Ill. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, - - - 

EUROPEAN AGENTS: 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, 
109 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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KIDDER PRESS CO. 


New York Office —150 Nassau Street. 2:- Factory— Dover, N. H. 

















Combination Rotary Wrapping Paper Press. 
Sizes, 30x 40 and 36x 48. Roll and Sheet Product. One, Two and Three Colors. 





For particulars in 
regard to these 
machines, or any 
other kind of Rotary 
Press, write us. 


WE BUILD 
ANYTHING 
YOU WANT 


Gibbs- 
Brower 
Co. 


150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 




















Roll Product Rotary Wrapping Paper Press. Two Colors. 
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Iuk Selection 


“Take Time to Consider”’ 
THESE FACTS: 


The quality of ink you use — its appropriateness 
to the work you have to do — its adaptability to vary- 
ing conditions of paper stock — gives you credit or 
discredit with your customers. 

There is a sea of ink to choose from. The annual 
output of all concerns in the United States is said to be 


30,000,000 Pounds of Ink a Year. 


The Huffalo 
Printing Ink Works 


Buffalo, 42.1. 
does not make all this ink, but if it did, good printing 
would be done everywhere. 


EVERYONE WHO DOES GOOD PRINTING 
USES BUFFALO INKS. 

















Westinghouse Motors 





Solve the problem of operat- 
ing printing establishments 
economically yet effectively; 
they both decrease the oper- 
ating expense and increase 
the product. % % % % 





Westi Multi iving F é 
estinghouse Multipolar Motor Driving Flat Bed Press FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS ANY OFFICE OF 








Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle, Denver, Mountain Electric Co., Canada, 
Ahearn & Soper, Ltd., Ottawa. Mexico, G.& O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
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Chas. Hellmuth |] Henry Lindenmeyr 
KAST & EHINGER] ||] | SAE Sons gs 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition r ‘ js 
, Carry the following lines of high-class novelty 


tiosrphic LN KS} Tl | COVER PAPERS 


SPECIAL TIES Belgrade Elite Queen 


Camel’s Hair Enameled _Relievo 

FINE Bi-tone Inks, Canterbury Hercules Repoussé 

ee Centurion Homespun Richelieu 

HALF-TONE Three-Color Colonial Imperial Royal Melton 
BLACKS PRO Coronation Manhattan Ruskin 

; CESS 

for job and Czarina Meteor Santiago 

magazine work INKS Defender Oriental Sea Wave 
Douglas Wedding Persian Sultan 


BRILLIANT COVER INKS Durham Princess Taffeta 


in various shades and combinations 





















































Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 


sir, jaatimass.vve fl} Laper Warehouses 


FACTORIES : 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 




















LIGHT, INFLEXIBLE Improved Spiral Mailing Tubes and 


Light Express Boxes. 


ENVELOPES 


FOR 
MAILING 
CALENDARS 
ENGRAVINGS 
CATALOGUES 


FLAT 











THE THOMPSON 
& NORRIS CO. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
BROOKVILLE, IND. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HEN about to put in a cylinder press, do not depend entirely upon the 
statements of the makers of the machine. They may have a little 
prejudice in favor of their own presses. Seek information from printers 

using the presses. These are the people to see. Below we give a few expres- 
sions concerning WHITLOCK PRESSES from those who are using them and 


therefore know: 


‘* Little or no expense for repairs.’’ ‘*Tt runs so smooth and without jar.’ 

‘* Tt gives best results and perfect register.’’ ‘* The best of its class on the market.’’ 

“No press could fill our requirements better.’’ ** We can not say too much in its praise.’’ 

‘* Gives good satisfaction on all grades of work.’’ ‘“ Press has certainly proven a money-maker.’’ 

‘* Especially desirable for fine half-tone bookwork.’’ “We are glad to be the owners of a Whitlock.’’ 

‘* Printed from 11 to 12 thousand in nine hours’ work.’’ ‘* We recommend it to any one requiring a good press.’’ 
‘* We are glad to speak a good word for the Whitlock.’’ ‘* We can not speak too highly of your crank movement.”’ 
‘* Gives perfect satisfaction in quality of work at high speed.’’? ‘‘ We find it easy to make ready and rapid in execution.’’ 


Investigate before you decide on the purchase of a Press. 





Read what one printer did on © onde 
“ana The Whitlock Printing Press 


particular job: Mfg. Co., of DERBY, CONN. 


First Day—8 hours—Ran 12,800 impressions 
(with 14 changes in form and waits 121 Times Building, . . . . . . . NEW YORK CITY 


each time for O. K.) 309 Weld Building, . . . . . . . BOSTON, MASS. 

















SeconD Day—8 hours—Ran 13,800 impressions 
(with 12 changes in form and waits Western Agents: AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


each time for O. K.) Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents: J.H.SCHROETER & BRO., 44 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga, 


If skeptical, ask the CALVERT PRINTING 
European Agents: T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 


COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, how THEY like 
the Whitlock Press. 





CIRCULARS and Full Particulars supplied by any of the above Houses. 
































SIRENS CERO 
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Our New 
No. 10 
Embossing 
Press 


eg sue sald 


The STRONGEST Embosser ever made. Guaranteed to do the heaviest work. 




















SPECIAL FEATURES SPECIFICATIONS 
Strong where other embossers are weak. Bed, 26 x 36 or 28 x 36 inches. 
Frame Anchors can not buckle. Rise, 2;/; inches. 

Rising Bed will not give even at edge. Adjustment, 2 inches. 

Greatest rise of bed. Weight, 8 tons, full. 

All Set-screws easily accessible in front of machine. Head, gas or steam. 

Wedge reversed to prevent injury to operator in case of accident. 

Improved Adjustable Gauges. Has tandem toggles and double steel rollers. 
Round Nuts, tightened with Spanner. All gears are perfectly cut—noiseless in opera- 
Trips from front and side. tion. Hardwood rear extension feed-table 
Under control of either operator. fastened to rising bed. Improved friction 
Extra long dwell on impression with very easy motion. clutch, very sensitive and always positive in 
Requires less power than any other embosser of equal weight. action. Special cams to give extra heavy 
Best in construction. impression. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, PRICE AND TERMS. 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO., Mystic, Conn. 


( Successors TO GEO. H. SANBORN & SON ) C. E. WHEELER, General Manager. 
Embossing Presses, Die-cutting Presses, Paper Cutters, Bookbinders’ Machinery, etc. 














6-10 
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For One 
Dollar 


We will forward by express (all charges 
prepaid ) a choice selection of 


Crescent Calendars 
for 1904 


All new and attractive designs, or Full 
Line of 128 numbers (all charges pre- 
paid) on receipt of $3.00. A wide 
variety of sizes, styles and prices. 


A. F. WANNER, President A. T. H. BROWER, Treasurer " 


Brower-Wanncr Co. 


298 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Wilson Adjustable 
Patent Blocks 


Wood or Iron. Twenty-seven different sizes made up 
from one set. 


Keystone Type 


Keystone Type carried in stock for immediate delivery. 














Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Cases, Stands, 
Chases, Electric Motors, Etc., Etc. 


Entire plants quickly supplied. 








WRITE T OO «sD A *¥ 
SELLING AGeENTs for Challenge, Chandler & 


Price, Universal and Prouty 
JOB PRESSES 


We have a large and complete machine shop, and make 
a Specialty of Rebuilding Presses and Paper Cutters. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





Crescent Embossing Co. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 





We manufacture for the Jobbing Trade 














That Name 


Challenge 


On a JOB PRESS or PAPER CUTTER means better 
than the best of any other make. If you wanted to buy 
this trade-mark you would be surprised at the large . 
amount of money we should want for it. Such a repu- 
tation as the Challenge has is not obtained in a day; 
and it stands to reason we are making it more popular 
every day by putting our best efforts in keeping the 
Challenge right up to date. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
2529 to 2555 Leo Street : : : : CHICAGO 











NaS SS SS SIESTA NR NC ONT PRR 


SS 7ST 
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RABOL MFG. CO. 


ARABOL Manufacturers of 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








SPHINX F .D CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composition 
on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve 
a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’'S FRIEND -— The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. joes not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 


JAPAN PAPER. CO. 


36 EAST 2st STREET. NEW YORK 


High Grade 





fa complete line of Japenese | 
and French hand-made papers 
as well as many specialties, 
including Genuine Parchment, 
for high-class printing, pubs 
lishing and advertising. 











a Samples sent on request. J 











Doing away entirely with compressed air, suction, rubber and electricity, and using only 
mechanical devices that are positive in their action, a reliability of operation is secured that 
has gever before been approached. Cut of Pile Type Feeder will appear next month 


CROSS 
CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 








AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, 170 Summer St., BOSTON 











THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 

in less than an _ hour. 

Latest record, 200 papers 

in less than a minute. No 

office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 


PRICE, $20.25, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. — 





Stationers’ 
Stamping 
Press 


For Conwenience, 
Accuracy and 
Durability, is 
unequaled by any 
press made. 





MANUFACTURED onl 
A. G. MEAD 


364 Atlantic Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Correspond for Circulars. 








cue 
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THE PERFECT BLOCK 








EXPLANATION This is a half-section of a block. R—Regular hooks. N—Narrow margin hooks. 1—Fixed head margin-strip catches. 2—Adjust- 
. . able head margin-strip catches. 3—Shows narrow margin with regular hooks. 4—Double lip narrow hooks for narrowest possible 
margin. §—Slitter for folding machines. 6—Movable press point. 7—Adjustable angle hooks, better illustrated as holding 12. 8—Steel cutting or creasing 
rule. g—Steel perforating rule. 1o0—Plate held close to edge of block with narrow hooks outside, regular hooks inside. 12—Plate held at angle with angle 
hooks, and irregular plate held by regular hooks. 13—Plate cut in sections held by long strip catches. 14—Narrow slotted strip catches which are removable 
without ay out screw or nut. 1§—Regular slotted strip catches. 16—Shows nut which holds the hook in groove, with implement for lifting nut out of 
groove. The lines on block are squares of one pica each for guides in making up plates. There is a 54-inch rabbet around the block ; if this is omitted an extra 
charge is made. Unless otherwise ordered blocks are made 44-inch high, but may be made to other heights not less than %-inch. 


WESEL PATENT IRON GROOVED BLOCK 


The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company makes every style of block for holding plates now on the market and 
unhesitatingly offers its Patent Iron Grooved Block as absolutely the best, and the most economical. The 
list of users is too long to publish. Recently Allen, Lane & Scott, of Philadelphia, Pa., ordered $1,350 worth. 
and the Butterick Publishing Company, of New York, over $2,000 worth, both firms having previously used 
this block for nearly two years. All blocks made to order. Send name of press, exact size of bed, and state 
style of work, and we will send prompt quotation. 











TRow Company, New York (6): ‘Since purchasing first block have not purchased one old-style block (formerly expended 

sers a @ hundreds of dollars each year for such blocks). Time saved in make-ready and ‘touching up’ pays for block in one year. 

@ Unequaled for register."". S.S. McCLurE Company, New York (19): ‘“‘Saves two-thirds in imposition and 25 per cent in 

make-ready.’* Powers & STEIN, New York: ‘For close register invaluable, and once in register permanently so.” 

\saac H. BLANCHARD Company, New York (5): “ Preserves plates on long run because of unyielding character of impression.” CHARLES FRANCIS PREss, 
New York (2): ‘t No other block compares with it—it is indispensable.” EDGELL CompaANy, Philadelphia (5): ‘‘ Saves 25 per cent in make-ready. Best block 
we have seen for registering. Will equip our entire plant with them.” GEORGE F. LASHER, Philadelphia: ‘Absolutely reliable for registering, and once set 
good to end of longest run.” PROCTER & COLLIER Company, Cincinnati: ‘‘ Get solider impression with less wear of plates; great saving in make-ready and 
registering; entirely satisfactory.” ER1z LirHo. ComPAny, Erie, Pa. (2): ‘‘ Fasten plates on block very quickly, ca Gah time is saved in making ready.” 
SPARREL PRINT, Boston (4): ‘‘Absolutely indispensable, and we have discarded a large stock of iron and wood blocks in favor of your blocl-. Will equip all 
our presses. Our men like the blocks much better than the old-style blocks.” BAKER-VAWTER CoMPANY, Chicago (4): ‘‘Our superintendent states that we 
save one-third time of make-ready on our work. We shall order additional blocks shortly.”.. THomas D. MurPHY CoMPANY, Red Oak, Iowa (4): ‘‘ Greatest 
block ever invented for three-color work.’” YouTH’s COMPANION, Boston (10): ‘So far we see nothing that could be improved.’ Many more to like effect. 





GET THE BEST FIRST AND SAVE MONEY 








THE F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, $2,733 S42sl'enciveet NEWESES 


We make all kinds of Sectional Blocks, and the regular Patent, Boston and old-style Iron and Mahogany Blocks. Large secondhand stock 
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SIZES AND PRICES 
Length 2-inch 2%-inch 2%-inch Plating 


Six-inch . . . $1.75 = $1.85 $1.95 25 cents 
Eight-inch . . 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 cents 
Ten-inch. . . 2. 2.35 2.45 35 cents 
Twelve-inch . 2. 2.60 2.70 40 cents 
Fifteen-inch se ‘nike 50 cents 
Twenty-inch . 3. ase eves 50 cents 


Rouse Job Sticks 


are unrivaled for accuracy, 
convenience and durability 
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Adjust instantly to picas or nonpareils. 
No job office complete without them. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Sold by 
. H. B. Rouse & Co., 158 E. Huron Street, Chicago. 
representative dealers il Booklet Free. 


ever) here. Joun Happon & Co., Lendon, Sole Agents for Great Britain. 


hn 


SPECIAL PRINTERS’ 
CAPS BRO e MACHINERY «xxx x 
Al: oe Built by 


The National 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Elkhart, Ind. 
U.S.A. 








A) 














Complete equipments of 


Stereotype Machinery 


Furnished on short notice. 


WE MANUFACTURE PRINTING PRESSES 


for the printing of all kinds of roll wrapping paper, sheet paper, bags and labels, in a number of colors at one impression of the 
press. Also a Sheet Printing and Cutting Press to print and cut sheets from the roll into any size up to 48 x 60 inches. 
_ The above cut represents one of our latest improved Roll Wrapping Paper Presses for printing one color on both sides at one 
impression, or two colors on one side. It has chromatic attachment for color printing. It is provided with slitters to slit a roll 
into a number of smaller rolls, perfectly straight, and with mill rewind for rewinding the rolls solid as a block of wood. 

Write for Prices. 
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The SCOTT 
Two-Revolution Press 


IS AN EASY RUNNING MACHINE 

















It registers perfectly 


at all speeds and under almost any conditions. 


It gives an even impression 


and an unyielding one; no “give” in the center after starting up the 
press. Four wide steel-shod tracks support type bed. 


The printed-side-up delivery 
is admitted to be a perfect delivery. No long tapes used; just a 
sheet of canvas. 


There are other improvements 
which make “SCOTT PRESSES” money-makers for those who use 
them. Is your name on that list? It ought to be. Look it up. 








We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution Presses, Flat-Bed Perfect- 
ing, Rotary Magazine, Color and One, Two, Three, Four and Five Tiered Newspaper Presses, Stereotype and Electrotype Machinery. 


New York Orrice, Times Building W | 
Cuicaco Orrice, Monadnock Block a te r Cc O tt & O 
St. Louis Orrice, Security Building e 
Boston Orrice, Winthrop Building 

AGENTS 
Lonpon . . T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN PLAI N FI E LD, N EW J ERS mY, U. S. A. 


SAN Francisco .... Wm. E. Loy 
Mexico City ... Louis L. Lomer Cable Address - - - - - WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 
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Barrington 


WILL LITHOGRAPH 
PRINT PERFECTLY 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


B. D. Rising Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Housatonte, Barrington and Bantsh 
Bond, Linen and Ledger Papers 


Housatonic, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


























For PRINTERS — For LITHOGRAPHERS 


Process Lakes 
Half-tone Poster 


Job Reducers 
Book, etc. Varnishes, etc. 


LICHTDRUCK INKS, GELATINES, ETC. 


Sole Selling Agents Sole Manufacturers of 
for the EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR 
ALUMINUM PROCESSES MACHINERY 
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To Our Foreign Correspondents 














Perfection 


Wire Stitching Machines 


On Sale in Every Quarter of the Globe 








E. Lufft & Co. 


2 Ash Street, 


Sydney - Australia 


Agent for 
the commonwealth of 


Australia 








Louis Lomer & Co. 
Mexico City 


Agent for Mexico 





The Machinery 
Trust Co. 


189 Fleet St. 


London, E. C., England 


Are Sole Selling Agents 
for 


Great Britain, Ireland and 
all Continental Europe 


Carrying stocks of Machines and 
Parts at Head office and in all 
Branch Houses 





W. J. Laite & Co. 


Cape Town, S. Africa 


Agent for 
British Africa 





The 


J. L. Morrison Co. 


26 Front Street, W. 


Toronto, - Canada 





South America 








Central America 


Address New York Office. 


China Japan 


and the Colonies of the United States. 














MANUFACTURED BY 
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THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


Head Office..60 Duane Street, NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON LEIPZIG TORONTO 
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Printing and 


$ 50 00 Binding Plant 
in New York City FOR S ALE 


at very nearly 


Half Cost! 








Complete modern up-to-date Printing and 
Binding Plant, machines operated by individual 
electric motors, all purchased new within five 
years, now in operation, will be sold at a sacri- 
fice, as it stands, in modern building, long 
lease, with cheap power and light. Plant is 
owned by aconcern of highest financial stand- 
ing, and satisfactory reasons for sale will be 
disclosed to bona fide inquirers. No Good 
Will is offered. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for men of capital to acquire a going 
plant in a first-class location in the city which, 
above all others in the United States, is the 
best field for enterprising printers. 





F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Agents for Owners 
82:84 Fulton Street, NEW YORK CITY 








New Iron 
Furniture 


Light, Strong, Accurate, Indestructible 


Send for circular 


The Morgans 6 Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ 
Machinery and Specialties 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 




















No printing-office can afford to be without one of our 


PRINTERS’ PUNCHES 


Write us for literature and name of dealer nearest you who 
carries them in stock. 
If you are interested in Card Index Work, we have something special. 


Gether- Drebert- Perkins Co. 


gt Huron StreET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, handle our Machines in Canada. 











If you are using a round-hole perforator, you can not 
afford to be without our 


Perfection Perforator Feed es 


No other Feed Gauge will take its place. 
Write us for literature. 


Gether- Drebert - Perkins Co. 


gt Huron StreeT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, handle our Machines in Canada. 
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A MOST COMPLETE LINE. | 
Write for Catalogue. 


American . 
Colortype Co. zg 


i MANUFACTURERS 





CHICAGO 
135 Adams St. | 











NEW YORK 
277 Broadway 


(y 
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TYMPALYN | Z« BECOMES 
IS SOLD << ‘gl 
OUTRIGHT ; PRESS 


—— 0) aa ~ TT 

| SAVES ONE-THIRD OF 

\ YOUR 
MAKE-READY DESIGNERS 


i rr t Ty uy “f 0, Y, et EN TPS Lal is 
ce me Co) Hs 


140-146 MONROE ST ‘ie: 


ul Ni ca i WM i Mul pi > 1 CHICAGO AW | 
\ Hi mt mM l I . ae OG 
Some of Our AY r /| 


Recent Customers 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, —— Mass. 
F. H. GILSON Co. 

C. H. SiM¢ NDS & CO., 

GEO. H. ELLis Co. 

Gero. H. BUCHANAN Co: Philac Jelphia, Pa. 
NATIONAL PRINTING Ce 

WooDWaARD & TIERN aN ce 55 ee Louis, Mo. 
STEWART ScoTr iy 8 Co., 

R. P, STUDLEY & CO 


Ask them about aan 
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A thing of merit 1s a 
joy forever. 


The third printing press built by the Huber Company, 
more than twenty years ago, is in daily service in a printing 
plant in Chicago, and its proprietor was proud of the color 
job he was turning out on it. 

The evolution from this press to the late one erected in 
the office of The Henry O. Shepard Company, by the Huber 
Company, shows the progress made in mechanics during 
that time. 

We wish to show you these two machines in active 
operation, and no argument will be necessary to convince 
you that in the Huber press you get more value for the 
price than in any other press. 

With a new factory, filled with the latest appliances, 
we are prepared to keep in advance of the needs of the 
printer. 

We would like to talk to you about this. 


981 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AGenTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

AcENTs, SypNEY, N. S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange 
Building, Pitt Street. 


AGENT, EncLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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ULLMIAN’S 
DOUBLETONE 
INKS 














Why they are made 

How they are made 

Why they are so superior 
Why they are imitated 
Why they are not duplicated 











FULLY DESCRIBED IN OUR NEW BOOKLET 


“OUR DOUBLETONE INKS 
IN THEORY 4X2 PRACTICE” 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW YORK 
45 Plymouth Court 23 Frankfort Street 146th St. 6 Park Ave. 
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: a. al FOR THE TRADE 24 DESIGNS 
7” Big Sellers 
am Big Fans 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
135 Adams St., CHICAGO 277 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Full set of Samples, express paid, on receipt of 40 cents 





IF YOU USE THE CELEBRATED 


Scotch Linen 
Ledger Papers 


You will realize that they are THE BEST 


First-class in every particular. 











PARSONS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THE-CABINET SAw. &Q - 


IN THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


Shakespeare fills the “Judge” with 
‘“Wise Saws.”’ 

In the present age we can supply the 
wise judge with a Cabinet, Column or Jig 
Saw to his utmost satisfaction. 

Scores who did not claim to be judges 
have purchased on the strength of our 
reputation alone, and been made happy. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N.J., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers Photo-Engravers’ Machinery, 
Canapian AcenTts — TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 














THE BEST MITERER 
IN THE WORLD 





HANSEN’S COMPLETE 
MITERING MACHINE 


Can be set to miter any angle. 

Rule Holder held in position by pin. 

Knife held firmly by two screws, and has two ad- 
justing screws. 

Jointer for sharpening knife to proper bevel fur- 
nished with each machine. 

For simplicity, accuracy and ease of operation, this 
machine excels all others. 


Write for full particulars. 


H. C. HANSEN 
190-192 Congress Street, BOSTON 





READ WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF IT. 


After your practical but unconvincing argument in favor of your 
new Mitering Machine I finally purchased one, and now I feel that I owe 
you an eg I was brought up on two machines and have used two 
other makes, but yours is ina class by itself. Your method of setting 
the knife and the angle of the cutting edge enables the printer to do 
perfect mitering easily, and the gauges and methods of setting for vari- 
ous angles make it the nearest to perfect of any miterer yet on the market. 
It is not to be compared with any similar machine. 

John C. Otto, Springfield, Mass. 


In regard to the Hansen Complete Mitering Machine, we are very 
giad to state that it is ‘‘complete’’ as you have named it, and is undoubt- 
edly the best mitering machine that has ever been produced up to date. 
Its advantages are so obvious that it seems only necessary to show the 
machine to sell it.—The Sparrell Print, 55 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





CARRIED IN STOCK BY 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., 609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
C. I. JOHNSON MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn. 














ADVERTISEMENT 
COMPOSITION 


i you wish a well-designed 

and well-set advertisement, 
ask us to help you out. We 
have the type, the knowledge 
and the facilities to do the 








THE HENRY O. 
SHEPARD CO. 


Printers a. Binders 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO || ment, n0 


LINOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 


‘” you want Linotype Com- 

position — work that is 
perfect in character, true align- 
‘“whiskers,’’ no 
blow-holes, slugs that are the 
same size at both ends and 














work properly. Ads. set and 
electrotyped at reasonable 
prices. Type, borders and 
rules new and up to date. 


ieaneemeneniaiemeemiemnemmmenel 


OC ad 











Notice our new Linotype Composition Department 
and our Department for the Artistic Setting of Adver- 
tisements. :: :: :: Work from the trade is solicited. 


We do EDITION BINDING of every 
description, CASEMAKING and EM: 
BOSSING of All Kinds for the Trade. 


Estimates furnished on application. 


will lock up properly—see us. 
We charge a little more than 
some people, but the work is 
worth the difference. : : : 
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324-326-328 Pearl Street 
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358 and 360 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK 
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S. H. & M. Peerless Fans, Easter Cards 
Bench Lever Embosser || And Specialties 


UP-TO-DATE AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


1904 CALENDARS 


Exclusive Copyrighted Designs of life subjects, 
made up in Hangers, Cardboard and Mounted Calen- 
dars, in the most popular sizes. Subjects printed in 
artistic color combinations. 


THIS LINE WILL 
INTEREST YOU 


Largest and most complete line of Imported and 
Domestic Banners, Cutouts, Shapes and Souvenirs. 
A general line that will appeal favorably to any Calendar 
buyer. 

Special Calendars made to order. 

Lithographed Pads for the trade. 























DIMENSIONS — Upper head, 11x 11 in.; lower head, 13x 13 in.; ex- Price-List and Terms on application. 
treme distance between up’ nage and lower heads, 5 in.; stroke, I in.; 


anal be tween — rig ghts, 20 » in.; height of frame, 31 in.; width of 
Mie, MARSHALL MFG. CO 
e e 


SLADE, HIPP é MELOY, Inc., Chicago, Ill. SACTORY AMD MAIN OFFICE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 190-192 Fifth Ave LRLER CHICAGO 
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SOLID 
THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.” 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
ROOM 917, 135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 
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Have You Seen the Krause Line of Bookbinders’ Machinery? 








INVESTIGATE BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDERS. SOLD ENTIRELY ON MERIT 


BOOK -ROSaw MACHINE 


Wide Corner 
Range Cutters 
Foot and Embossing 
Power Presses 
Write for = Boar d 
Particulars ‘ Shear. S 














Sole Agents, U.S. A. - LOUIS DEJONGE @ Co. NEW YORK CITY 
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MONOTYPE 
ADVANTAGES: 


THE MONOTYPE is the only Type-Setting Machine that meets ALL the 
requirements of both book and job composition. 








THE MONOTYPE does practically all that the hand compositor can do, 
and does it far better and more cheaply. 


THE MONOTYPE makes its own type for each new job, and does this as 
perfectly as the typefounder can do it. 


—IT SETS SINGLE TYPES, and thus renders the work of correction 
simple and speedy. 


—IT SUPPLIES A PERFECT PRINTING SURFACE, and reduces the 
work of making ready on the press to a minimum. 


—IT ELIMINATES DISTRIBUTION, also obviates the need of electro- 
typing, and 


—SAVES MUCH TIME, more money, and a thousand vexatious worries. 





THE MONOTYPE is the only Type-Making and Composing Machine upon 
the market. 





NOTE.— If these advantages are not quite clear to you, write us about them. 


WOOD & NATHAN Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 











i 
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mm PLATES. 


SPECIMEN OF OUR “MODEL” DESIGNING 


can readily alter the lettering on original design and economically make you plates 
from same in any proportionate sizes. 
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‘New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 
axo COMPOSITION 


OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 














21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





COPPER AND 


VAlN (un od 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED. BY 


Steins Ss ft 2 ee. 8 ©) -) -) 1-0 od OOD 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK;. WN. Y- 


E.S. Rooks & Co. 


Dealers in 


Paper 


Cardboard, Envelopes, Etc. 


Long-Distance Telephone, Main 3550 
127-129 Market Street, 
Chicago 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1832 
Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 
and Furniture Makers’ 


LEATHERS 
Sole Manufacturers of the Superior 
DOMESTIC LEVANTS 
Finest line of Imported Marble Paper. 


Sterling Round-corner gana $15 
With Punching Attachment, . . 25 


Gothic Index Tabs. 
75-77 DUANE ST., NEw YorK CITY 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


AND 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, iMass. 


FLAT PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


ALL QUALITIES 


Letter-heads, Bill-heads, 
Statements, etc. 











The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED ————— 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


. Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 








, . . . 
Write us for prices and further particulars. 


L. Martinson 


&X Co. e e Machinists. 


~ Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





BEST 
and 
CHEAPEST 


Printers 
Rollers. 


Also Tablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 





If in a hurry, send your forms to the 


ATLAS 


We do electro- 


Electrotype typing only, and 
give prompt serv- 
Company = 


ice and best work. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 


We can please you. 
76 to 82 Sherman St. 





Chicago 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 














PIRIE’ S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE G SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 
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DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the following 

trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 
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Essays on Cover Designing 


George French, of The American Printer, has 
an essay In TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER DESIGNS, 
entitled ‘‘The Art of Cover Designing.’ The other 
contributors to the book are F. F. Helmer and Ed. 
S. Ralph, of Zhe /nland Printer; Harold Helmer, 
advertising manager of the Niagara Paper Mills; 
F. M. Sheldon, author of ‘The Practical Colorist” ; 
W. G. Bowdoin, author of ‘‘ The Rise of the Book 
Plate’; Ralph Randolph Adams, originator of 
Viennese Inlay; J. Samuel Hodge, of Dudley & 
Hodge, binders; F. J. Pfister, of Launder & Pfister, 
pyrographic binders. 


The price of the volume is $5.00 net. 


Portfolio prospectus, including color plates, 
for Io cents in stamps. 


BRIGGS BROTHERS, Plymouth, Massachusetts 
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PRINTER 8°ADVERTISER 


LATEST BOOK MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
NRO Me ~/-\ au -1°)-0 9 -\ 0) 


An immense line of special advertis- 
ing cuts; headings, special head lines, 
logotypes, ornaments, mortised cuts, 
comic illustrations and cuts suitable 
for every line of trade. 

er 2,000 printers have found it 
profitable to have our books on file. 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Our No. 8 catalogue of 2,000 new illus- 
trations out Avril next. Be sure you 
‘are on our mailing list. , 





THOSE WHO HAVE NEVER USED 


Acme Reducer 


fail to appreciate its value as an ink reducer. 
Its superiority has never been questioned. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 6, 1903. 
AcME Compounpn Co., Elkhart, Ind. : 
Gentlemen,—Through your Mr. C. P. Gates we 
received the can of your Reducing Compound which 
has given us eminent satisfaction. We would thank 
you to ship us, at your earliest convenience, another 
1o-lb. can, and oblige, Yours very respectfully, 
RANDOLPH Box & LABEL Co. 


We furnish samples upon request. 


ACME COMPOUND CO., Elkhart, Ind. 





Are you out of a 
position 








Do you é 


want a 
better oner 


Every one desiring a position ‘ 
in the National, State, County or City Govern- 
ment, should possess one of these little books. 


New Vest-pocket 
Civil Service 


Manual 


Gives in detail the History, Aims, Opportunities, 
Rules, Regulations and Requirements of Civil 
Service Law, anc tells just how to prepare for 
examinations, and How to Obtain Positions. 


By Pre &. C. M. STEVENS, Pu. D. 
Price, full leather, gilt, 50 cents postpaid 
The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe Street, Chicago 























PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


This knife has been 
subjected to a careful 
reduced test “ queiy, of be po 

er. It will be found to 
to 25 cts. old a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The bladeruns 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
required. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 


Price 








The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 























POLISHED ZINC AND 


COPPER PLATES 


% GLOSSOID BRANDS > 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 
DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL- 


Finer Lines 


Attractive Prices. 


~PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


a —_— = —_ 
Star Engravers Supply wo. 
81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


oa ee oe, ee eC Oo | 


NEW YORK CITY 





The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch: und 
Steindrucker, 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 


Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, Ils.—post free. 
, - Sample Cop » 10d. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse. BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 


Contents 


Laying out Work 





Designing 

Wash Drawing 

Balance and Harmony 
Perspective 

Wood Engraving 
Rectifying Mistakes 
Transferring on Wood 
Embossing Dies 

Tint Making, etc. 


50 cents 


Postpaid 
Registered extra 


L. L. Crittenden 
with Rode & Brand Press 
10 Barclay St. 

New York 





Pass Book 
Leather «ins: 


DUPLEX BOARD FOR 
CHEAP PASS BOOKS 
Pass Book Paper Leather 


GANE BROS. é CO. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO, 





LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANES 


uasiay 
CRANE’S 
18 


LINEN Recorp “4nese WALL LINEN 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. - 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 
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FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., New York: 


Dear Sirs,— We have been using your inks for 
some years past and can testify to their general excel- 


lence, more especially for their use on coated paper. 


We find thera very uniform, and with your nice grada- 
tions of body we can suit ourselves foi almost any 
condition of paper. They are certainly very superior 
in quality, and we are highly satisfied with the results 
obtained from their use. — Very truly yours, 
THEO. L. DeVINNE &.CO. 


hk 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., New York: 

Dear Sirs,— Your inks have the place cf honor in 
eur pressroom. We have standardized them in our 
work— and standard with us means the best we can 
obtain. The ‘‘Afton Black’’ we have used extensively, 
and we cheerfully indotse what you say of it. 


Very truly yours, 


BARTLETT & CO.—The Orr Press.- 


LOUIS H. ORR, Treasurer, 





what we con- 
sider the finest grade of 
Black Ink that can be 
made for Half-tone Print- 
ing. We make this ink 
suitable for either Coated 
or Super Paper. Our 
opinion of this ink has 
been confirmed by a very 
large number of the best 
printers in the country, 
who have used it for their 
catalogue and other fine 
work to their entire satis- 
faction. Any printer who 
is not entirely satisfied 
with the appearance of 
the work he is doing will 
make no mistake in giv- 
ing this ink a trial. It is 
black, lustrous and quick 


‘drying, requiring: no > slip- 


sheeting. 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO. 3227s 
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‘LEAD OF ALL* 


CYLINDER 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars address, 


" The Miehle Printing @ 
Press & Mfg. Co. | 


Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton ee 
and Fulton Sts., Chicago, Hil, U.S.A. 
New :York Office, = = 38 Park. Row 
Philadelphia Office, » Lippincott a 


South Side Office. Chicago, . 
. 274 Dearborn Street. 


ew  Franco-American Co., 179 Rue de warts, io 
¥ Charenton, Paria, 3 =: ee 








